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Sollowing Month, 





FUNDS FOR CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Str,—I regret to have to inform the 
public through you that owing to a de- 
ficiency of funds the works at this 
cathedral are likely to come to a stand- 
still unless the archwologists of Eng- 
land, now a numerous and influential 
body, at once urge with all zeal the 
pressing necessities of the case upon the 
attention and liberality of their friends 
and the public at large, so that fresh 
subscriptions may flow in to complete 
the tower aud spire, which are entrusted 
to the hands of the first architect of 
the day.—I am, &c., 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 
Precentor of Chichester. 


PORTRAIT OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

Srr,—In the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London contained in your Magazine for 
this month, reference is made to Mr. 
Scharf’s remark, “that’ the only por- 
trait of Anne Boleyn on which reliance 
could be placed was the oil portrait in 
Windsor Castle.” 

This, I doubt not, is a misconception. 

There is a cartoon portrait of the un- 
fortunate Queen, by Holbein, at the 
Earl of Bradford’s, Weston Park, Staf- 
fordshire. The face is shewn nearly in 
profile, and is very speaking and life- 
life, although not much detail is at- 
tempted. The cartoon bears the hand- 
writing of the artist,—~ Hans Holbein, 
delineavit ad vivum ;” and there is a 
note subsequently added in the same 
hand, “ decollata, 1536.” 

This portrait was engraved by Hou- 
braken, and published by the Knaptons 
in 1738, and described as in the col- 
lection of the late Earl of Bradford. It 
is, I believe, an heir-loom. 

The engraver has not succeeded in 
transferring to the copper the exquisite 
refinement of the original. 

1 am, &e. i A 

Walsall, Staffordshire, Aug., 1863. 








PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—ARCH- 
BISHOPS MARSH AND 
TENISON. 

Srr,—The most curious and interest- 
ing object in Dublin, though seldom 
visited by strangers, is the free library, 
usually called St. Patrick’s or Marsh's, 
situated within the precinct of St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral, now being restored at 
the expense of a munificent citizen, 
Benjamin Lee Guinness. 

Marsh purchased Stillingfleet’s library, 
which, together with his own, he pre- 
sented as a free gift to the citizens of 
Dublin, endowing it with perpetual an- 
nuities for a librarian and assistant. 
Bishop Sterne’s collection was subse- 
quently added in 1745, as a bequest 
from that learned prelate. The whole 
forms a library of upwards of 17,000 vols., 
of which about three hundred only were 
published after the decease of Sterne. 
The books, and a few valuable manu- 
scripts, relate chiefly to Patristic, Bibli- 
cal, Oriental, Scandinavian, and Celtic 
history and literature. There is also 
a curious collection of medical works in 
the Classical and Oriental languages. 

Strenuous efforts have been lately 
made (it is hoped in vain) to remove 
this grand old library from its ancient 
seat to “ the National Gallery” in Lein- 
ster Lawn! 

I read in the Life of Tenison, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a cotemporary 
and friend of Marsh, that he also founded 
a public library in London, and was a 
liberal benefactor to the library of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Will Mr. Urban be 
so kind as to inform me whether these 
collections are yet intact, or have British 
Vandals been more successful than the 
barbarian Irish in removing and dis- 


persing them ? 
I am, &e. J. L. 


Dublin, Aug., 1863. 

[Archbishop Tenison’s library was sold 
by auction in June, 1861, by virtue of 
an Act of Parliament. Some remarks 
on the subject will be found in the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinz, Sept. 1861, 
p. 222.) 
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THE BUILDINGS OF BISHOP GUNDULPH*. 


Bisnor Gunpuru has been long known as one of the chief 
architects of his day, and to have been employed by the King 
to build the White Tower in London: the buildings known 
to have been erected or superintended by him afford, there- 
fore, the best examples of the style of his age, of the mode 
of construction, and of the art of building in the period which 
immediately followed the Norman Conquest. The history of 
his life clearly shews that he had every opportunity of ac- 
quiring the best information ; and we may fairly conclude that 
he possessed all the knowledge and skill that any one pos- 
sessed in his time. He was one of the most distinguished of 
the celebrated monks of the abbey of Bec, in Normandy, so 
many of whom were presented by William the Conqueror to 
great preferment and high rank in England. When Lanfranc 
was appointed abbot of the new abbey at Caen, Gundulph ac- 
companied him, and when Lanfranc was promoted to Canter- 
bury in 1070, Gundulph again accompanied him, and was soon 
appointed to the see of Rochester; but he continued to be 
treated by Lanfranc as his intimate friend and confidant, as 
their letters shew. 

It appears evident that through the influence of Lanfranc 
Gundulph soon obtained an estate at Malling, now called 
St. Leonard’s, and immediately built himself a residence there, 
the walls of which still remain. We have, indeed, no direct 
historical evidence of this, but the indirect evidence is very 
strong. 

Soon after his monastery at Rochester was established, Arch- 
bishop Anselm, who had succeeded to Lanfranc, wrote to him, 
to recommend him to found a similar establishment for women 





* A paper read at the meeting of the Archwological Institute at Rochester, 
by John Henry Parker, Esq., F.S.A. 
Gent, Mac. Vor. CCXV. 11 
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upon his own estate at Malling, because he could then look 
after it himself; shewing that this was his usual place of re- 
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1. Gundulph’s Tower, or Keep, at Malling (now called St. Leonard’s Tower), A.D. 1070—1080. 


sidence. This advice he followed as soon as he could; and we 
are expressly told that “he furnished all things necessary for 
the body as well as for the soul”.” He continued to govern 
this nunnery for several years by “his own special care,” and 
did not appoint an abbess until the year of his death. 

We are expressly told, in the narrative of his life, that 
Malling before his time had always been “a rural place, with 
few inhabitants ;” but after his foundation there, “ people 
began to flock in, and build themselves houses and a street, 
and shops to supply the nuns °.” 

Having thus ascertained, by the best possible authority, that 
Malling was the usual place of residence of Bishop Gundulph, 





» Vita Gundulfi, ed. Migne, col. 829. © Ibid., col. 830. 
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the next question naturally is, Are there any remains of his 
house? Fortunately, as we have said, there are: it is perfect, 
except the roof and the parapet. He lived, according to the 
fashion of his age, in a massive Norman keep, very much upon 
the same plan (though smaller and earlier) with the White 
Tower, which he built for the King (see 6). This house, 
castle, keep, or tower, for it may be called by any of these 
names, I believe to be the very earliest Norman keep we have 
remaining anywhere, either in England or Normandy. It is 
probably the earliest building that Gundulph erected on his 
first arrival in England: it was necessary for him to build 
a secure place for himself to live in; and the character of this 
building is certainly earlier than that of any of the others. 
A bold theorist might venture to assert that Gundulph was the 
inventor of the Norman keep; and it would be difficult to dis- 
prove the theory by referring to one of earlier character, or 
known to be of earlier date. It is certain that in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, some of William’s castles are distinctly represented 
as consisting of earth-works and wooden palisades only, and 
that at Dol the soldiers are ordered to dig a castle (fossare 
castellum). That this form of castle was of Norman origin there 
is no question. It goes by the name of a Norman keep or donjon 
all over Europe, and continued to be used or copied for several 
centuries as the place of security in the last resort. This form 
of castle, or keep, was used both in Scotland and in Ireland, and 
even in Italy, as late as the sixteenth century; so that it con- 
tinued in use for five centuries. This one at Malling I believe 
to be the earliest now in ex- 
istence ; and it is built entirely {im 
of rubble or rough stone, with |, 
scarcely any ashlar-work about ~j 
it (see 2). In the upper part , 
of the walls of this keep there 
are rows of put-log holes for 
throwing out wooden galleries. 
These external galleries were on 
a level with the floor of the 
principal chamber above the vault, and there are doorways 
in the centre of each face, from the chamber to the gallery, 
for the purpose of passing out stones or other missiles to the 
defenders, and for ready ingress and egress. Such wooden 





2. Rubble nemey from Gunduiph’s 8 nee 
at Malling. 
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galleries were protected by a sloping roof above, and supported 
by wooden brackets below, the holes for all of which remain. 
They were protected from fire by being covered over with skins 
or raw hides in time of siege. Many other interesting par- 
ticulars respecting these wooden galleries, scaffolds, or hourds, 
will be found in the invaluable work of M. Viollet-le-Duc on 
Military Architecture 4. 

In this tower or keep at Malling the vault was of the plain 
barrel form, and was over the first-floor instead of over the 
ground-floor only, as is more usual in England; but in Scot- 
land and Ireland it is common to have a floor of wood under 
the vault, and the principal chamber above 
“sit at the top of the building, which was 
i commonly only three stories high. The 
‘awe marks of the vault are here visible in the 
faer walls, as they almost always are if it has 
been destroyed; but such vaults very gene- 
rally remain perfect; for neither time nor 
fire has much effect upon them, and it is 
a work of some considerable labour to de- 
stroy them. 

Gundulph’s appointment to the bishopric 
of Rochester took place in 1077, or eleven 
years after the Conquest; and he shortly 
afterwards began to build a new chancel for 
his cathedral, the old one being destroyed. 

As soon as the new church was sufficiently 
completed, that is, as soon as the choir was 
ready (the ecclesia proper), it was consecrated 
by the translation of the relics of St. Paulinus 
8. age a from the remains of the old structure to the 

— new one®. The only portions of this work 
now remaining are the early part of the crypt, underneath 
what is now the west end of the chancel, this part of the 











4 These galleries are called by the French howrds, a word evidently borrowed 
from the English “hoards,” or boards, which we still retain in “hoarding,” a term 
in every-day use in the streets of London; and it is not a French word. So many 
of our technical words come from the French or the Normans, that it is interest- 
ing to find an example the other way. See “Military Architecture,” translated 
from the French of M. Viollet-le-Duc, by M. Macdermott, 8vo., 1860, pp. 41, 61, 65. 
¢ Vita Gundulfi, ap. Wharton, Ang. Sacr., tom. ii. p. 280. 
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church having been greatly lengthened in the thirteenth 
century with the large and lofty crypt under it, eastward of 
the ancient crypt. No part of the present church above 
ground, that is visible, belongs to the early period; but on the 
north side is a rude massive tower of rubble stone-work, which 
is of the same age as the crypt, and is part of the genuine work 
of Gundulph. His crypt consists of two bays only, and was no 
doubt under the original high altar of the cathedral: it is low, 
and the vault is groined without ribs, built of rough tufa, and 
plastered: the detached pillars are monoliths, of the stone of 
the country; and the capitals are of the simplest and earliest 
kind, merely a cube, with the lower corners chamfered off,— 
not rounded off as is usual with the early Norman capital, 
commonly called the cushion capital, such as were used in the 
early work of Westminster, but merely sloped off. The re- 
sponds against the wall are not monoliths, but are built into 
the wall, each of six stones beside the capital and base, with 
very wide joints of mortar between them (see 3). The material 
of these responds is ¢ufa, one which in subsequent times was 
only used for the vaulting. 

The chapel in the White Tower (see 4) is the only part of 
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4, Arch and Window of the Chapel in the White Tower, London, A.D. 1081. 


that structure that has preserved enough of its original cha- 
racter for it to be compared fairly with the other buildings 
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of Gundulph. This tower must have been building at the 
same time with the cathedral at Rochester: the date incident- 
ally mentioned for it is 1081‘; but we do not know exactly 
whether this refers to the commencement of the work or the 
consecration of the chapel. The character of the work in the 
White Tower is considerably more advanced than that of the 
tower at Malling, or that of the crypt at Rochester; but the 
construction of a crypt is always more rude than the super- 
structure, and the Chapel Royal would naturally be of the best 
work that was to be had at the time. Still, it is extremely 
simple, and of as early character as a building can well be that 
——mmnet tumor ~ deserves the name of archi- 

Nee ah tecture. The walls are in part 

ita} cased with the original ashlar, 

a7 with wide joints (see 5); the 
aisles have vaults groined with- 

* out ribs, the central space has 
a plain barrel vault, and is of 
very moderate width, and yet 
the walls are of enormous 
thickness, the inner wall equally with the outer; so that this 
was not for defence only, but to carry the vaults which excited 
the apprehensions of the inexperienced workmen; and it was 
not until half a century afterwards that they had courage to 
throw a vault over a wide space. The capitals in the Royal 


a Masonry from the White Tower, London. 








6. Capital from the Chapel in the White Tower, London. Abacus and Moulding of ditto. 


Chapel are rather more advanced and better finished than those 
in the crypt. One of the western capitals has had the sunk 
star-ornament cut upon the abacus: this has all the appear- 





f See Registrum Roffense, p. 32; Textus Roffensis, p. 201. 
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ance of having been done afterwards, as it is within easy reach. 
Most of the capitals have the peculiar projection in the centre 
like a Tau cross (see 6), as if left for the caulicoli to be 
carved, or to be painted in imitation of them. We have 
evidence at Jumiéges, that painting was used to assist the 
effect of sculpture at this period, as indeed it was long after- 
wards (see 4 and 6). 

At the same time that this building was going on, or during 
the reign of the Conqueror, Gundulph also finished a monastery 
at Rochester for sixty monks; but none of the buildings belong- 
ing to it are extant: they were most probably of wood only,— 
unless the small early tower or keep, called Gundulph’s Tower, 
on the north side of the cathedral, was the prior’s house. This 
is probably the tower which Gundulph is recorded to have 
built at the cost of £60. 

The exact year of the foundation of the abbey of Malling is 
uncertain: the editors of the Monasticon assign it to about 





7. Malling Abbey, Kent. 
The lower part A.p. 1095—1103; the upper part c. 1150 and later. 


1070; but as Anselm did not succeed to the archbishopric 
until 1093, and it was founded by his advice, it can hardly have 
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been before 1095; but Gundulph lived until 1107, and may 
therefore have had the entire management of it for above ten 
years after the foundation. Of the buildings of the abbey, we 
have the lower part of the west front of the church, the south 
transept, and some other small portion of little importance; 
but the upper part of the west front is of quite a different 
character from the lower part. There is an evident break and 
set-off; and the character of the upper part is forty or fifty 
years later than the lower part (see 7). As there was no build- 
ing here before Gundulph’s foundation, the earliest part must 
be his work ; and a comparison of this with his other buildings 
shews that they all partake of the same rude, early character, 
one of the features apparently being shallow panels in the face 
of the wall. 

Among the nine or ten churches given to Rochester Priory 
by Gundulph was that of Dartford, the tower of which agrees so 
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8. Exterior and Interior of Window of Tower, Dartford Church, Kent. 


closely in character with the other buildings of Gundulph that 
there can be little doubt that it was built by him ® (see 8, 9). 





s The churches given to the Priory at Rochester by Bishop Gundulph were— 
Woolwich, Darentford (now called Dartford), Suthuna, Wilmintuna, Chiselhurst, 
I 
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It partakes very much of the style which is called Anglo- 
Saxon, and is, in fact, as rude 
and simple as any style can 
well be. But there is no good 
reason to suppose that the Nor- 
man Conquest made any great 
and sudden change of style, or 
that the style of building of “jj 
the Normans themselves at ° 
that time was very much in 
advance of what we had in 
England. That the Normans 
of Caen and its neighbourhood 
were better masons than the 
English, is probable, from the 
excellent stone they had in 
abundance, very accessible in 9. Doorway of Belfry Staircase, 
° ° Dartford Church, Kent. 

the cliffs of the river Orne, 

and very easily worked. They are generally allowed to have 
been the best masons in Europe at that period, but the masonry 
of the eleventh century was everywhere very different from 
that of the twelfth. We have no evidence that any one of our 
Anglo-Saxon towers is of earlier date than the eleventh cen- 
tury, and they agree in character with the buildings of other 
countries at the same period. There is every reason to believe 
that the earliest stone churches that we have in England are 
the churches which Canute, after he became a Christian, 
ordered to be built of stone and lime in the places where his 
father and himself had burnt the (wooden) churches of the 
Saxons. The buildings of Bishop Gundulph, fifty years after- 
wards, are a little more advanced: each succeeding generation 
made some progress in the art of building, as in other arts; 
and at those periods when there was much building going on, 








Aylesford, Rothersfield, Fernet, Sturmutha; also the altar of St. Nicolas in St. 
Andrew’s Church, and St. Margaret’s Church, at Rochester. But I believe that 
Dartford is the only one that retains any work of his period, at least any that is 
now visible. Rough walls may be of any period, and will stand for any length of 
time if the lime happened to be good. It is by no means improbable that the 
side walls of the nave of Rochester Cathedral are the work of Bishop Gundulph, 
although the arcades within are clearly of later date. A portion of rude masonry, 
very like Gundulph’s other walls in Kent, was stripped of the plaster during the 
meeting of the Archeological Institute. 
Gent, Mac, Voit, CCXV. 1i* 
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and consequently much practice for the workmen, the progress 
in the art was more rapid in proportion. The end of the 
eleventh century and the whole of the twelfth were great 
building eras; and, consequently, very great and rapid pro- 
gress was made in the art of building. The civil wars of that 
period do not seem to have had much effect in stopping build- 
ing: they probably caused more castles to be built instead 
of churches for a time; but the mason’s art continued to 
flourish and to improve, and that as rapidly in England as in 
any other country. 

Another church which has been attributed to Gundulph, 
and which some persons imagine to be much older than his 
tower, is that of Darent (see 10). This is an extremely curious 











\ 10. East End of Darent Church, Kent. 11, Window, East End of Darent Church. 


church, and part of it is of Early Norman character; but it 
does not agree with the other works of Gundulph, and it ap- 
pears to me rather later, though not much. I consider it is 
a church built, or rebuilt, in the time of Henry I., and I can 
find no evidence of its being of an earlier date. I find mention, 


SS a a eee 





indeed, of land at Darent being given to Rochester by Brihtric d 

and his wife about the year 1000"; and the very curious Saxon t 
charter or deed of gift is preserved in the British Museum, and fi 
is printed by Hasted'. Among other gifts, were gold torques li 
t] 
» See Mon. Ang., under Rochester Priory, vol. i. p. 161. b 


| ' History of Kent, vol. i. p. 464. E 
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and a gold armilla or bracelet, which contained eighty marks 
of gold, a handseax which contained as much, horses and dogs, 
and the land called Darent (Darente) ; but there is no mention 
ofachurch. This land was afterwards exchanged with Canter- 
bury for the manor of Lambeth, in the time of Richard I., and 
at that time the church of Darent is distinctly mentioned as 
part of the property exchanged. As Bishop Gundulph lived 
until 1107, or during the first seven years of the reign of 
Henry I., it is quite possible that this church may have been 
his work at the end of his life. The character of the archi- 
tecture is distinctly that of the early part of the twelfth century, 
and not of the eleventh. The lower part of the east front with 
the three small windows (see 11) is the only original part of 
that front; the gable has been raised and altered considerably, 
and all the apparent openings and shallow panels in the upper 
part are comparatively modern. There is a stone vault over the 
altar, of early character, groined without ribs, as in the aisles 
of the White Tower; but the space over this in its original 
state was not high enough to be used for any purpose except- 
ing to give air to the timbers of the roof, for which purpose 
one small window was left in the east gable. 

The building art of modern Europe began in the eleventh 
century, and the work of each succeeding generation of men 
may be clearly traced. This investigation is extremely in- 
teresting: we see how each set of men improved upon the 
work of their fathers, little by little, more rapidly in some 
places than in others; but any improvement made in one 
place very soon spreads to other places and other countries: 
no country was more than a generation in advance of others. 
It is evidently a mistake to attribute the discovery of any 
new style to any individual: a new style of architecture 
never was discovered or invented by any one person; it was 
gradually developed by the progress of the human mind 
in that generation. We are accustomed to attach a great 
deal too much importance to the names of individual archi- 
tects in the invention of a particular style, which was in 
fact the work of many minds. Even the Perpendicular Eng- 
lish style, which is popularly attributed to Wykeham as 
the inventor, we now find, on careful investigation, to have 
been gradually coming in, before his time, or when he was 
acchild. In the earlier styles the transition from one style to 

Gent. Mac. Vor, CCXV., Kk 
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another is more palpable, and consequently more generally 
understood; but such changes of style were always going 
on, more slowly at one period than another. Architecture 
never stood still: it was always either progressing or retro- 
grading: as we have seen in our own days, it made a great 
stride forwards about twenty years ago, and continued to make 
steady progress for ten or fifteen years; and during the last 
five years it has retrograded as rapidly, since the mania for 
introducing foreign scraps, under the name of invention, seized 
upon our architects. We see from the buildings of Bishop 
Gundulph, the first architect of his day, from what a rude 
beginning the beautiful Early English Gothic was developed 
in the works of three generations; and therefore we need not 
despair that out of the present state of chaos of the styles 
of all ages and all countries, jumbled together, some good 
style of architecture will gradually be developed; but neither 
Mr. Scott, the Gundulph of our day, nor any other individual, 
can hope with any degree of success to accomplish what has 
never been accomplished before—the invention of a new style 
of architecture. The architecture of our day may hereafter be 
known as the architecture of the time of Mr. Scott, just as that 
of the end of the eleventh century is now known as the archi- 
tecture of the time of Bishop Gundulph ; but it bears in reality 
the impress of the age, not of the individual. I do not think 
we can fairly attribute any marked superiority to the buildings 
of Bishop Gundulph over those of his contemporaries at Glou- 
cester, at Winchester, and at other places. 

In calling your attention to the buildings of Bishop Gun- 
dulph, it was not at all my intention to depreciate his merits 
as an architect. I am ready to admit that he was the best 
architect of his day, as he has always borne that repu- 
tation. The rough and rude character of the buildings in 
Kent is greatly caused by the building material; the rough 
and hard stone called Kentish rag is a very untractable mate- 
rial. The White Tower, where he had the advantage of Caen 
stone, is a very superior building to any of those in Kent of the 
same period; and it is a fine building of its kind, well propor- 
tioned and well suited to its purpose, which is the great merit 
of the work of an architect. If Bishop Gundulph really was 
the inventor of the Norman keep, as seems probable, he was 
a very great architect, for he designed a building so well suited 
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for its purpose that the same type continued to be followed, 
when required by similar circumstances, for five hundred years. 
I know of no other architect of whom the same can be said. 

My present object was, however, to shew you the exact state 
of the art of building in his time; and it is an important 
chapter in the history of architecture—our starting-point. 

In saying that no immediate change was produced in the 
building art in England by the Norman Conquest, I do not 
mean to say that there is no difference between the Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon buildings, but that it took a generation to 
effect the change. The Norman style did not come in all at 
once and fully developed. The style in Normandy itself, at the 
time of the Conquest, was not at all what is generally supposed. 
We have no buildings remaining at Caen of the time of the 
Conquest. Of the time of the Conqueror we have*; but the 
twenty-one years of his reign produced a great change in the 
art of building in England as well as in Normandy, and the rich 
Norman style was gradually developed in both countries at the 
same time. At the time of the Conquest the Norman buildings 
were on a larger scale and more lofty than those of the English, 
and ashlar or cut stone was more used for facing their walls 
than in England, where the quoins and dressings only were of 
cut stone for a long time after the Conquest; but this depends 
greatly on the nature of the building material, and varies in 
different districts at all periods. Still, there is a marked cha- 
racter in the buildings of the time of Bishop Gundulph, and it 
is a very rude character; the great architect was not to blame 
for the character of the art of building in his time. If Mr. 
Scott himself had lived in the time of Bishop Gundulph, he 
would have built in the same style, and he could hardly have 
done more than invent the Norman keep. 

The character of each succeeding age has impressed itself 
upon its buildings far more distinctly than that of any indi- 
vidual mind; and yet it is quite possible, by careful observa- 
tion, to distinguish the work of an individual, after making 
allowance for the age, the country, and the province in which 
he lived, all of which will be impressed upon his architecture. 
For instance, we know that Lanfranc’s cathedral at Canter- 
bury, of which Gundulph was probably the architect, was 





* See the Abbey Churches of Caen, Gen. MaG., March, 1863, p. 283. 
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entirely pulled down and rebuilt about forty years afterwards 
by Ernulf and Conrad. The former, who had been prior at 
Canterbury while the work was going on, was made abbot of 
Peterborough in 1107 and bishop of Rochester in 1114; and 
we can distinctly trace his work at Canterbury, at Peter- 
borough, and at Rochester, as Professor Willis has long since 
pointed out'. It is Ernulf to whom we are really indebted for 
much of the Norman work of the cathedral of Rochester, 
as well as the remains of the chapter-house and cloister. 
This is the style which we commonly understand by the 
“Norman style,” but it belongs to a later generation than 
that of Gundulph. 





Discovery or Antique Dies.—The Journal de Saone-et-Loire publishes 
a letter from the Abbé Cucherat giving a detailed account of a discovery re- 
cently made about half a league from Paray (Saone-et-Loire). A workman who 
was digging a field, which only last year formed part of the neighbouring forest, 
and was then broken up for the first time, struck his spade against a large Roman 
tile about a foot below the surface, and under it were found seven metal dies, 
such as were used by the Romans for coining. The Abbé says that these dies 
are made of a mixed metal, hard and brittle, but that he has not yet been able 
to ascertain its precise composition. Some of them are in the form of trun- 
cated cones, 1.77 in. in height, 1.38 in. in diameter at the large end, and 0.79 
in. at the other, on which the impression is engraved. The smaller dies are of 
nearly equal size at the two ends, and thickest in the middle. They belong to 
the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, and bear respectively the follow- 
ing inscriptions :—TI. CHSAR DIV. AUG. FP. AUGUSTUS; C. CASAR AUG. G. FRA... .3 
T. C. CASAR AUG. ROM# TR, POT. III. cos. 11. There are two dies of Tiberius, 
but one of them is broken. The three princes all bear laurels over their diadems. 
The fifth die represents a goddess seated, with the inscription suno J... placed 
vertically on the right side. ‘Two of the dies,” says the Abbé, “are in the 
possession of an amateur who forestalled me, but I have impressions of them. 
They appear never to have had any inscription, but I believe the head to be that 
of Augustus. The Emperor is not crowned with laurels, but has the radiated 
crown with five points reserved for Emperors after their apotheosis. The die 
for the reverse represents a ram, the emblem of the sacrifices offered to the 
deified Emperor. From the plac@in which they were found there seems little 
reason to doubt their authenticity. It is well known that the Romans coined 
money during their military expeditions, and there is every probability that the 
Roman armies, which overran all parts of Gaul before the time of Constantine, 
visited this region, which was then inhabited by the people whom Cesar calls 
the Auterci Brannovices.” 





1 See the Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral, by Professor Willis, 
8yo., 1845, pp. 17 and 87. 





INVESTIGATION OF A LARGE CELTIC GRAVE-HILL 
IN CLEVELAND. 


Tue barrow-digging operations, next in sequence to those described 
in a preceding page*, were carried out in connection with the larger 
of the two houes on the Skelton Moor, commonly known as Black- 
howes; and from the lesser (or more northerly) of which a large urn 
and the fragments of a smaller one had been obtained about three weeks 
before®. The tumulus now under examination was one of very con- 
siderable magnitude, being 62 ft. in diameter, and at least 8 in height 
at the centre. Probably at some former time it had been even higher, 
as the most cursory observation sufficed to shew that it had been opened 
from above in the middle, the consequence of which had been a large 
central depression or basin. This hill also was girt in with retaining- 
stones of no smal] size, set with their flattest sides outwards, and most 
of them still maintaining their original places and adjustment. 

The work was commenced by sinking a trench of 7 or 8 ft. wide 
round the southern flank of the tumulus, at a mean distance of about 
8 ft. from the outer edge. At a point almost exactly south of the centre, 
and about 20 ft. distant from it, the upper stones of a considerable pile 
were come upon at 12 or 15 in. below the surface. It was soon ascer- 
tained that a series of flat stones of large size were laid slopingly round 
this pile, and on removing some of these the appearance of hollow 
spaces within led one to expect speedily to meet with a deposit. A 
large flake of burnt flint, followed by a second, and the discovery of 
burnt bone, soon converted expectation into certainty; and half-an- 
hour more disclosed the site of the main deposit, and near it, at a point 
exactly 21 ft. due south from the centre, a small “ incense-cup” of very 
red ware, placed mouth downwards. It is without the frequently oc- 
curring perforations in the side, and equally devoid of ornamentation. 
It was nearly full of peaty soil, with a layer of some black substance 
adhering pretty firmly to the interior all round. It was set on a small 
flag-stone, and protected above by another of larger size. 

There were still many stones of the pile to be removed, several of 
them below the site of the small urn just discovered. At a level lower 
by at least one foot, numerous fragments of another red urn, accom- 
panied by portions of calcined bone which had assumed a clay colour 
and were much decomposed as well as scattered about, were met with, 
and under such circumstances, that there could be no reasonable doubt 





* Gent. MaG., August, 1863, p. 125. _ > Ibid, 
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that they belonged to a deposit anterior in point of date to that found 
just before, and disturbed in the process of excavating the bed of the 
cairn enclosing that. The urn was completely disintegrated, and its 
débris found in various different parts of an area of 15 or 18 in, 
square. 

Leaving this deposit as hopeless, the writer next began to excavate 
more to the south, but still within the limits of the base of the cairn. 
Here a third deposit, 2 ft. distant from the place occupied by the 
incense-cup, and accompanied by a third urn of red clay, also very much 
broken, was laid bare. This urn, on careful restoration, proves to have 
been of comparatively small size, but still much too large to rank as an 
ordinary “‘incense-cup.” It is 4} in. high, by nearly 4 in diameter 
across the mouth, and of a very elegant form. The only ornamentation 
consists of short vertical impressions of the twisted thong on the upper 
part of the sides round the mouth. In the earth and clay closely sur- 
rounding the compressed fragments of the urn, the writer discovered three 
jet beads, two of the “billet” shape, and the third somewhat similarly 
formed, but much more slender. The inference, that this urn (which 
contained a small quantity of burnt bone) accompanied the ashes of 
a female, and that this female was very closely connected with the man 
whose bones were in association with the incense-cup and burnt flint 
fragments, seems inevitable. 

While the writer was busily occupied with careful attempts to remove 
the remains of this urn with as little additional injury as possible, he 
was called to inspect a discovery made by one of the workmen at a place 
about 4 ft. to the west of where he was at work. This proved to 
be the flattened remains of an urn of very large dimensions and of the 
ordinary shape and ware. It seems impossible to give any safe estimate 
of the size or height of the vessel when entire, but some idea may be 
formed of what it must have been, from the circumstance that though 
no small portion had been removed by the spade before the man’s atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that he was cutting on to pottery, still the 
débris of the urn as finally removed, all im situ as laid bare by careful 
and patient manipulation, covered an area of nearly 2 ft. long by 15 or 
16 in. in breadth. Judging by three which the writer has, of 164, 17, 
and 17}in. in height severally, the vessel now under notice could not 
have been much, if at all, under 22 to 24 in. high, and, very probably, 
even more. It did not seem to have contained, in comparison with its 
size, any very great quantity of burnt bones, as none had escaped, and the 
quantity still enclosed in their crushed receptacle seemed scarcely suffi- 
cient to have filled an urn one-fourth of the size. Probably this com- 
parative emptiness may account for such complete destruction of the 
vessel itself. 

Continuing the examination of the tumulus by a trench carried round 
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its south-west portion to the level of the soil, a layer of charcoal was 
met with of at least an inch thick ; and this being followed up was found 
to be covered with piled stone-work, which at a point nearly due west 
of the centre threw off a conical cairn, the outer limit of which reached 
to within 3 or 4 ft. of the external retaining stones. About two yards 
more to the north another such pile turned more towards the centre, 
but no deposit of bone or pottery was met with in either place. 

It was otherwise, however, with an excavation which was going on 
nearer the centre preparatory to taking another trench of about 6 ft. 
wide, across from east to west and down to the level of the moor, 
alongside of that which had already being taken out. For at a point 
precisely south-west of the centre, and about 11 to 12 ft. distant from 
it, two flagstones, the one overlying the other, were met with, and the 
lowest (about 4 ft. from the surface) was found to cover a space nearly 
2 ft. in diameter, which had been rudely walled in, to form the recep- 
tacle of a sepulchral deposit. Either the natural subsidence of the 
materials of the tumulus, or the disturbance resulting from the central 
opening above referred to, had led to the displacement of the stones 
forming this well-like enclosure, and in consequence the urn was very 
much broken and the sides very much decayed. The rim, however, 
remained in some four or five large pieces, and parts of the vessel below 
the rim as far as the bulge or point of greatest diameter. The chief 
part of the bottom also, with enough of the sides still unbroken to 
enable one to determine the size and shape of the entire urn, was ob- 
tained. It is of fine and very thin ware, and most delicately decorated with 
remarkably fine impressions of the twisted thong,—as fine as if made 
with twisted netting silk,—three encircling impressions above and three 
below (besides as many inside the lip), while the intermediate space is 
filled with quasi-panels of seven or eight like impressions alternately 
vertical and horizontal. Below the rim the markings were encircling 
lines or rows of circular impressions about the eighth of an inch in 
diameter. 

As regards the form of this urn, it was quite unlike all the others 
found in these Cleveland tumuli, except one. It was of 74 in. in 
diameter over all at the mouth; not less than 9 at the bottom of the 
rim, which was about 3} in. deep; and the vessel continued to widen for 
more than 24 in. lower, after which its sides fell in rapidly towards the 
bottom, so as to present for the lower half of the whole a kind of punch- 
bowl shape. The whole height when entire could not have exceeded 
9 in., even if it reached so much. 

The next part of the excavatory process depended on the deepening 
of the trench across the hill from east to west, and widening it so as to 
cut through the southernmost rim of the central basin, and in extend- 
ing the exterior trench round the eastern flank of the hill. During the 
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execution of the former part of this work a deposit of calcined bone, 
quite unprotected by any immediately contiguous stones, and unaccom- 
panied by either pottery or flint, was disclosed at a point about 10 to 
11 ft. south of the centre, and about 4} ft. deep. This deposit, how- 
ever, though urnless and without any other immediate means of isola- 
tion from the surrounding soil, lay only a few inches beneath a consider- 
able pile of stones, which reached from only a little beneath the surface, 
but assumed no very definite form. 

The extension of the trench on the eastern side of the barrow dis- 
closed the same careful flagging or paving as had been found overlying 
the surface of the soil at all other parts of the hill in this quarter, and 
which extended quite to and beyond the centre towards the west; but 
nothing else. The writer, therefure, proceeded to work out another 
trench, 5 or 6 ft. wide from south to north, and lying between that last 
named and the centre. This had not been carried deeper than 18 or 20 in. 
before a flat stone of noticeable dimensions was laid bare, which, on its 
removal, disclosed a second, and some smaller fragments. When these 
had been, after some labour, put aside, a third flag, triangular in form 
and not less than 2 ft. in length, was discovered, and beneath it a deposit 
of incinerated bones, but nothing enclosing or accompanying them. 
Below the deposit lay a small pile of stones, all of small size, but still 
with the interstices quite hollow. These, with the few inches of soil 
which lay between them and the moor surface, were carefully removed, 
but nothing further was found. This deposit lay about 14 ft. from the 
centre in a direction nearly south-east, and about 34 ft. deep. 

The flagging at the base of the tumulus, and not more than 5 ft. 
south of the centre, had by this time been reached by other labourers, 
and was found to be double, and, in a sense, cellular; but while the 
writer was directing its examination he was summoned to extricate 
a mass of pottery and human ashes from an inserted bed of sand which 
lay north of the deposit last found, and nearly due east from the centre. 
On investigating the composition of this discovery it was found to con- 
tain two urns, one of which was entirely crushed, but the other only 
a little disintegrated about the mouth. There were a few small stones 
in contact with these urns on different sides, but none of them 6 in. 
square, while above them, but separated by a considerable depth of 
sand, there had been placed a flat stone of 12 or 15 in. square. The 
position this deposit occupied in the hill was distant from the centre 
about 16 ft., and about 4 ft. from the surface. 

The lesser of these two urns is about 44 in. high by 3} in diameter, 
and the marking consists of a series of three linear impressions of the 
twisted thong, slightly radiating from points at the bottom of the sides 
as far as up to the rib, which is about 14 in. below the verge. The 
other urn appears to have been about 54 in. in diameter and 7 to 7} in 
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height, with an overhanging rim of the usual description marked with 
a large reticulated pattern formed in the usual manner °. 

The next part of the operations depended upon the driving of a trench, 
10 to 12 ft. wide, from the excavations already made on the south side 
right through the centre. On approaching within 6 ft. of that point, 
the writer cut upon a large flat stone about 4 ft. deep, and 8 ft. south- 
south-west from it, on removing which an urn, mouth upwards and 
nearly empty, was immediately apparent. While occupied in the en- 
deavour to extricate this, the side of a second was slightly fractured, and 
in working round this with great care a third was detected. All three 
were placed with their mouths upwards, and a few minutes’ labour 
sufficed not only to shew that both the last-named were so-called “ in- 
cense-cups,” but to remove them safely from their resting-place. Both 
of them are of red ware, and the larger of the two is 2}in. high, by 
3 across the mouth, and 4 in greatest diameter. This is elaborately 
ornamented with encompassing impressions of the twisted thong, two 
close together near the bottom, one near the edge of the orifice, and 
three besides, about equidistant, dividing the sides of the cup into four 
spaces, each about half an inch wide, which are further decorated by 
a series of chevrons with their angles on the lines. The smaller of the 
two is also marked, but less carefully and prettily than the last. The 
third urn is of an ordinary bowl-shape with rounded sides, of thin ware, 
red in colour, and probably of the “ drinking-cup” description. It is 
unfortunately very much crushed by the pressure of the superincumbent 
stone, though admitting of restoration, and is of a remarkably elegant 
form. This vessel was quite empty, except a little charcoal at the 
bottom‘; and only a very few and very small particles of calcined bone 
were found in company with the entire group. The two incense-cups 
were quite full of sand and charcoal, with scarcely a particle of bone, 
and the larger of them was carefully closed with a mass of charcoal of 
2} to 3in. square. On prosecuting the trench nearer to and through 
the centre, the flagging already adverted to was found to be continued 
as far as the researches extended, and to consist of larger stones the 
nearer the centre was approached. It was found that one of them had 
been removed in the former (central) examination of the tumulus, but 
no tokens presented themselves in any quarter that discovery had been 
made of the central interment. Neither was it found in the present 
exploration, although a most careful and systematic search was carried 
on over a space of not less than 5 ft. radius from the middle of the hill. 





© The characteristics of this find were such as at once to suggest the same 
inference as that just now stated, namely, that the lesser urn accompanied the 
remains of the female. 
* Except, also, one single calcined tooth. 
Gent, Mac, Voit, CCXV. Ll 
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Time failed, or a wider space still would have been examined; and, as 
it is, the writer purposes returning at an early day to continue the in- 
vestigation, and complete the thorough search of the hill. 

But even as it is, the barrow is a most interesting one, and certainly 
wonderfully illustrative of the custom of burying continuously in a 
tumulus already formed. No less than nine interments, clearly, and ten 
urns have been discovered; besides which, the distinct chronological 
connection of three of them is clearly illustrated. Beyond dispute, the 
tumulus was raised on the tomb of some great chief. Then, one cannot 
even guess how long after, a secondary deposit was made on the 
southern flank. Then, again, and doubtless after many years, a third 
interment was made on the very site of that last mentioned, and causing 
the entire demolition of its accompanying urn and dispersion of the 
ashes; while the accompanying fragments of calcined flint prove that 
even this third interment dates back to the “ indefinitely remote stone- 
period.” 





Excavation oF AN ANCIENT Jewish CEMETERY AT Rome.—In the past 
winter was completed the excavation of a cemetery recognised by epitaphs and 
symbols as belonging to the Jews, and entered below a vineyard near St. Sebas- 
tiano, on the Appian Way; therefore only about an hour’s walk from the site of 
their gipsy encampment in the grove of the Camens, satirically described by 
Juvenal. Like the Christian catacombs, this burial-place is hollowed in tufa, 
consisting of chambers and long corridors where the sepulchral /ocu/i are ranged 
in files on different tiers, but the whole extending at the same level instead of 
descending from story to story like those other hypogees; so that, having 
entered at one end, we return to the light of day at the other extremity with- 
out retracing our steps. The epitaphs, on marble slabs outside the tombs, are 
in Greek or Latin, but in no instance in Hebrew. In one chamber was found 
a marble sarcophagus, in fragments, sculptured with many symbols in reference 
to Jewish rites: the seven-branching candelabrum, palms, the lemon-fruit (used 
at the Feast of Tabernacles), a small edicula within a circlet (the ark for the 
Books of the Law), and another circlet supposed to be one of the three crowns, 
in symbolism borrowed from the language of Rabbinic writers, who mystically 
affirm that this people had received such a triple ornament for the Priesthood, 
the Kingdom, and the Divine Law! The branching candelabrum, the palm, 
a horn, a jar (to represent those in the temple for the oil of the sacred lights), 
birds, baskets of fruit, animals—as the cow, the calf—the hen and chickens, 
also a cylinder (the roll of the Law), are the symbols seen in various instances, 
chiselled beside epitaphs the language of which is most simple, little more than 
proper names and titles, with sometimes the formula Dormitio tua in pace, or 
its Greek equivalent; but nothing analogous to the pathetic tenderness, still 
less like the religious hope or undying love, conveyed in the epigraphy of the 
primitive Christian cemeteries *\— Builder. 





* Gent. MaG., March, 1862, p. 257 et seq. 





COMMERCIAL ROUTES OF THE MIDDLE AGES*. 


Te course of European trade, and the civilization which economical 
prosperity has developed, are a large but generally untrodden field of 
European history. During the six centuries which have preceded our 
own time, however, there have occurred such remarkable changes in 
the comparative wealth of nations, and with them such variations in 
the domestic and foreign relations and subsequently in the details of 
European policy, that the smallest acquaintance with these economical 
facts will suggest how closely the political history of Europe has been 
connected with the successive rise and fall of considerable commercial 
powers, and how exactly the centre of political influence has been 
coincident with that of comparative wealth. Out of all the supposed 
canons of historical criticism, none perhaps have so positive and 
scientific a force as those which may be gathered from that part of the 
doctrine of economical science which deals with the history of prices, 
and the particular circumstances which give particular peoples an ascend- 
ancy in the markets of the world. There are regions in the world whose 
natural capacities are scanty, but which have been made wealthy, and 
remain so, by lying in the road of commerce; as, for instance, the sandy 
wastes of the Netherlands, the south coast of the Baltic, and the hills of 
Armenia, There are others which might under ordinary circumstances 
have fairly combated with the best-placed and most fertile regions, as 
the north coast of Africa, and the coast-line of Greece and Italy ; and 
there are some whose inherent capacity is plainly shewn by the ruins of 
ancient grandeur, and still more plainly by the evidence of a swarming 
population; such as one recognises in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. But these latter, by a transference of those adventitious aids 
which commercial instincts afforded them, have generally sunk into 
deserts, or at least into political and economical insignificance. 

I do not purpose, in the brief paper which I have the honour to read 
to the Society, to discuss that commercial route which traversed the 
north coast of Africa, and which up to the time at least of the fall of the 
Bagdad Caliphate pursued the same course as in the time of Herodotus ; 
nor of that by the coast of the Baltic, then as now the means of trans- 
mitting some of the most important among the raw material produced 
in such abundance on the great plains of Russia. The Society is aware 
how the exigencies of this trade developed the famous Hanseatic 
League, and with it no small portion of mercantile law. But I must 





* A paper read by the Rev. Professor Rogers, M.A., before the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Society, Dec. 10, 1862. 
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confine myself to those commercial routes by which the produce of the 
East was imported to Europe, the centre of commercial activity during 
this time being the republics of Northern Italy, and especially Venice, 
Pisa, and Genoa. The wealth of these Italian communities culminated 
with the prosperity of that course of trade which was their monopoly 
from the beginning of the Crusades till the simultaneous discovery of the 
Cape passage and the American continent; during which time Italy was 
the centre of the whole political system of Europe. The Italian trading 
towns were the capitalists of Europe ; and whatever may have been the 
spiritual influence of the Roman curia, at least an equal influence was 
due to the command which the Popes, down to the migration to Avignon, 
and not a little during and after that time, possessed over the European 
money market. This influence has, I regret to say, been rather hinted at 
than worked out in Mr. Ranke’s History, and I trust that some student of 
history will, at some not very distant time, develope from the abundant 
materials contained in the Papal archives and the records of private 
families, the economical and financial history of the Roman curia; for 
the history of medieval Italy is wholly, or almost wholly, economical, 
and its significance in the political system of Europe during that period 
which closes with the end of the fifteenth century is of the last im- 
portance in the interpretation of international relations. Even at the 
present day the diplomatic traditions which made Italy and Constanti- 
nople the continuous objects of political rivalry and political intrigue, 
have hardly died out, though the European significance of those ancient 
centres of power and wealth must needs be interpreted in a very 
different way since the tide of commerce has rolled westward. The 
entries of foreign produce at a single large port in the United Kingdom 
are vastly more than could have been gathered in all the Italian trading 
towns of the Middle Ages by the machinery then at hand for the im- 
portation of Eastern goods, and equally so for the machinery which might 
be recovered or revived. 

The records of domestic life in the Middle Ages indicate a steady 
demand for Eastern produce. Our forefathers were particularly fond 
of spices, and seasoned their dishes profusely with articles the introduc- 
tion of which into modern cookery would be considered detestable. 
There still exist, I am informed, in manuscript, several collections of 
receipts for made dishes: one, at least, has been printed, the “ Forme of 
Cury,”’ a manuscript of the age of Richard II. The slightest examination 
of this volume will warrant my statement. The Roll of the household 
expenses of Eleanor Plantagenet, the daughter of John, and the wife 
successively of the Earls of Pembroke and Leicester, specifies aniseed, 
cinnamon, cloves, galingall, ginger, pepper, cubebs, mace, grains of 
Paradise, rice, sugar, and saffron. Of these, the last two are perhaps the 
only European products. Saffron has been cultivated in England from very 
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remote times ; and the best sugar of the Middle Ages—it was a very 
precious commodity till the beginning of the seventeenth century—was 
grown in Sicily and Cyprus. Similarly, the manner of domestic life in 
Oxford during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which may be 
gathered from the accounts of the various colleges of early foundation, 
gives evidence of the eagerness with which Eastern spices were pur- 
chased, and the care with which they were kept; the annual accounts 
generally containing a valuation of the stock in hand. 

In our own time, when by the development of trade and commerce, 
by the rotation of crops in agriculture, and by the discovery and culti- 
vation of succulent roots, the markets of the winter are as well supplied 
as those of the summer, we have some difficulty in realizing how far 
short of these habitual conveniences was the mode of life among our 
forefathers. For one half of the year they lived on salted provisions, 
and at no time refused to feed on the worst of carrion, the bodies of 
animals—sheep and oxen—who died of murrain. Indeed an ox or asheep 
which perished in this way was generally sold for about one-third the 
price of the animal when in health and condition. Many of the epidemic 
diseases of medieval Europe appear to have been aggravated forms of 
scurvy; not a few must have been due to the habit of freely feeding on 
diseased flesh. The rdle of potherbs was very scanty. Onions and 
the coarser varieties of cabbage are almost the only vegetables which 
I have met with. The pottage of meat and these herbs was thickened 
with bean and oat flour. Such viands bear a great amount of seasoning. 

European nations had but little mercantile enterprise before the 
Crusades divided and broke up the unity of Mohammedanism, made 
known the value of a marine to European governments, and prepared 
the way for the subsequent discoveries of the southern coast of Africa 
and the continent of America. But we know, even from the early ac- 
counts of Cosmas, (540—576,) that the great entrepdt of India was 
Ceylon, the Taprobane of the Greeks, and the Serendib of the Arabian 
romances ; and the tradition of its being the mart of the East is fully 
borne out by the traces of a vast population and great prosperity yet 
existing in the island, and commented on by Sir E. Tennent in his book 
on Ceylon. The chief mart in the Mediterranean was Alexandria, in 
France Marseilles and Montpellier. Similarly we learn from Benjamin of 
Tudela, 1173, that spices were collected at Alexandria; that Tyre was 
the manufacturer of glass, and taught the art to Venice; that Eastern 
goods were purchased at Antioch, silks and camlets at Tripoli, and that 
the Jews at Jerusalem manufactured coloured and cotton stuffs on the 
payment of a tax. By far the most elaborate account, however, of the 
commercial relation of Europe with the East is found in the account 
presented by Sanuto the Venetian to John XXII., and printed in the 
collection of annals entitled Gesta Dei per Francos. During the period 
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1306—1321, that is, from the last year of Edw. I. to the 14th Edw. IL., 
he had travelled five times over the different routes, the criticism on 
the respective merits of which is the subject of his work. He was 
a man of evidently no common energy and sagacity. His work abounds 
with maxims on economical questions, and though he suggests divers 
military schemes to the Pope, he has an eye to commercial profit, im- 
mediate and ultimate, in all his recommendations. Sanuto is as alive 
to phenomena of successful trade as the most sagacious of modern 
merchants. 

The commercial relations subsisting between Venice and the Moham- 
medan states of Egypt, Tyrica, and the plains of Mesopotamia, power- 
fully modified their European policy. You are aware of how freely they 
were suspected of Oriental proclivities. The Popes, however, were gene- 
rally on good terms with the Venetian Republic, and allowed them 
greater freedom in their relations with the curia than fell to the lot of 
the less useful and less wealthy among their spiritual subjects. Sanuto, 
therefore, avowing that his immediate object is the development of the 
commercial energies of his fellow citizens, draws a picture to the Pope 
of how successfully, on the adoption of his plan, the power of the Sultan 
of Egypt, the richest sovereign of the world, might be crippled, and 
appeals to him for at least a part of the necessary funds, as the most 
capable capitalist of his time, for the construction of a fleet to watch 
the coast cf Egypt; which fleet, he argues, would speedily pay its way, 
by contributions levied on the Sultan’s territories. His policy is further 
to occupy Armenia, and to enter into commercial relations with the 
Caliphate at Bagdad: the development, in short, of the overland as 
opposed to the sea route. 

The Indian ports are Mahabar, probably Malabar, and Cambeth, 
which is perhaps Ceylon. From these places goods were shipped to 
Ormuz and Kishon in the Persian Gulf, and Bagdad on the Tigris; or 
to Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea. Goods shipped to the first of 
these ports were originally passed overland from Bagdad to Tabreez in 
Azerbijan, and thence to Seleucia, the Licia of the Middle Ages, at the 
mouth of the Orontes. But this course had been interrupted by a 
variety of causes, and the traffic diverted through the highlands of 
Armenia to Trebizond. 

The second route was from Aden. The caravan passed by a nine 
days’ journey over the desert of Upper Egypt to Cous, the modern Koos, 
and the ancient Apollinopolis Parva; thence—October being chosen as 
the highest flood of the Nile—by a thirteen days’ journey to Cairo. This 
was by far the most usual course of traffic, and the tolls levied by the 
Sultan of Egypt rendered him the richest sovereign of the world. He 
rigidly precluded all Christians from any share in the traffic, a sufficient 
motive for Sanuto’s zeal; and my author informs us, that the dis- 
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honesty and frauds of the Mohammedan dealers on this route were as 
notable as they are at the present time. The ginger, says Sanuto, 
was coctwm devastatum perforatum, and 10 to 20 per cent. worse than 
that conveyed by way of Bagdad,—a decem ad viginti in centenario ; 
though he accounts to some extent for the depreciated quality by the 
length of the water carriage. 

The Sultan’s toll was of various amount. One-third of all spices; 
6% per cent. on gold imported, but as gold was at high value in Europe, 
it was not carried; 43 on silver, or, as a special favour, 3}; copper, 25 
per cent.; tin 20. Then, as during the whole of the Middle Ages, 
the metals were produced in Europe and absorbed by the East. 
Maraschi, an Arab writer of the thirteenth century, noticed the large 
absorption of gold and silver by India. Timber, iron, and pitch paid 
25 per cent. ; and every vessel paid a capitation tax of three old Byzants 
= 3} gold florins. 

The articles which came by way of Alexandria were pepper, ginger, 
frankincense, canella. The frankincense was not, as has been suggested, 
the common resin of European conifers. It was consumed in great 
quantities in churches, and is purchased at far higher prices than com- 
mon resin, which was used largely in dressing sheep and in plumbers’ 
work. These commodities were purchased by sugar from Rhodes, 
Malta, Cyprus, and other places; by silk from Apulia, Sicily, Crete, 
Romania, and Cyprus,—the silkworm was introduced into Europe, we 
are told, by some monks in the time of Justinian,—and by the Venetian 
importations of gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, quicksilver, coral, and 
amber. Quicksilver must have been produced in considerable quantities, 
since it was continually used as a dressing for sheep, till it suddenly 
vanishes as a medicament in consequence of the importation, and 
probably discovery, of tar in the beginning of Edward the Third’s 
reign. 

Besides these staple products the Egyptian market consumed in 
European produce, by the same importers, oil, honey, chestnuts, almonds, 
saffron, muslin, silk, stuffs, (the beauty and finish of these articles is, as 
one may see from the relics of them, even now extraordinary,) linen, 
woollens, mixed silk fabrics, and in scarce seasons corn, and—to con- 
firm the suspicions of the Venetian indifference to all but successful 
commerce—even, as Sanuto admits, male and female slaves. The 
Egyptian products of native growth were the best flax, dates, and 
cassia fistula. Sanuto’s object is to divert this traffic to the route by 
Ormuz to Bagdad, and thence from Tabreez to Trebizond. 

His analogy is happy, and his economical reasons are sound 
enough :— 


“Sicut aqua naturaliter labitur ad valles, sic mercimonia transferuntur ad loca, 
ubi magis requiruntur.” 
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And of the Sultan’s policy :— 


“Quando mercimonia constringuntur vel impediuntur taliter quod conduci ne- 
queant aliquo per unam viam, mercatores ad utilitatem suam vigilantes cogitant 
perquirunt et inveniunt viam aliam per quam illa conducant ad locum ipsum. 
Nam dicitur negocians, negans ocium, quia non cessat investigare viam conducendi 
mercimonia ad partes in quibus major habetur de ipsis necessitas, unde amplius 
lucrari possit. Nec tantum constat conductus bonorum mercimoniorum quam 
minus bonorum.” 


Besides, he says, all articles of light weight and high value come by 
way of Trebizond, as all kinds of spice—cubebs, cloves, nutmegs, and 
mace. Long before these routes, however, were developed, there was 
another channel by which Asiatic commodities were conveyed to Eu- 
ropean markets, the course of which is indicated by Gibbon in his 
42nd chapter. It was, he says, in the time of Justinian the practice 
to transport the commodities of Northern India down the Oxus to the 
Caspian, across the Caspian to the Cyrus, and thence by the Phasis to 
the Black Sea and Constantinople. The traffic, however, I should 
judge, from the area which such a route commanded, must have been 
peculiar and comparatively scanty. It may have been the way in which 
silk was in the first instance imported, and by which the eggs of the 
silkworm were surreptitiously introduced, according to the story, by 
some monks of Constantinople in the time of Justinian himself. But in 
the Middle Ages, the silkworm had been naturalized in Europe, and 
the other productions of China and Northern India were neither avail- 
able nor popular in Western Europe. The violent political convulsions 
to which the western part of Central Asia were subjected, must have 
tended to narrow and diminish what existing trade might have been 
noticeable in the declining vigour of the Eastern Empire. And at 
a time when the relations between the trading republics of Italy and 
the tottering power of the Empire were more intimate because of 
common fear, such a route as that of the time of Justinian could hardly 
have escaped Sanuto’s notice had it contributed in any significant degree 
to the aggregate of commerce between the East and the West. It is 
true that in a different form, and by a more northerly route, Asiatic 
produce in after times reached Europe by the Caspian Sea. But it was 
at a time when what remained of the traffic which passed between Aden 
and Alexandria was about to be displaced, as that between Ormuz and 
Trebizond had been extinguished, when, a few years before the Cape 
was doubled and the New World was discovered, the Hanseatic League 
made Novgorod one of the four great centres of their commerce, and 
the wealth and prosperity of this mart became a familiar proverb. 

As might be expected, those productions of the East which were 
imported into Europe by these channels were sold at very high rates. 
Quantities of pepper, the commonest and most eagerly sought after of 
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all these tropical commodities, were frequently accepted as a permanent 
rent for lands and houses, the option being often left to the tenant to 
pay the spice or its market value. In the year 1329, the eighth of a pound 
of cloves cost Merton College 2s. 8d., and half-a-pound of mace the same 
amount. In this year, too, a pound of sugar was purchased for 1s. 4d. 
The price of wheat was 4s. 6d. the quarter. Again, in 1334, as I found 
in a venerable and interesting relic from the archives of the same college, 
(for the inventory was written on what I believe to be the earliest extant 
specimen of paper made from linen rags,) the college bursar gives 
account of 14]bs. ginger, value 2s.; $1b. saffron, 2s. 3d.; 4 1b. cloves, 
1s.; }1b. mace, 1s.; $1b. grains of Paradise, 2s. ; besides African and 
Cyprus sugar. Nearly the whole of the price of pepper consists in the 
labour of collection and in carriage, for in places where it grows spon- 
taneously the plant is as common, I am told, as our hawthorn. 

The use, therefore, of these spices was confined to few persons,—the 
wealthy feudal lords, spiritual and temporal, and on rare occasions the 
predecessors of many among the members of this Society, in academical 
foundations. The charge for spices forms a considerable annual ex- 
pense in the magnificent foundations of Merton and Wykeham, whose 
establishments were the several types of the anti-Reformation colleges. 
The college gaudy is but a faint representative of the jollity which ‘must 
have been felt when the customary pittance (a word of reverential 
origin, though now of altered meaning) of salt fish and salt meats, and 
of mixtil bread—that is, bread made of wheat and rye—was exchanged 
for the solemn feast when the viands had their exceptional seasoning, 
and the wine which the guests consumed—cheaper proportionately than 
any commodity of foreign growth in the Middle Ages—was exchanged 
or at least supplemented by hippocras, in which the natural flavour of 
the beverage was quenched in the spices of which it was compounded. 

The peculiar trade of the Italian republics developed a great and 
permanent economical error, and a great economical advantage. The 
error lay in the limitation of the market, the advantage in the develop- 
ment of commercial law. 

Most of the trading communities of antiquity were cities which had 
purchased or extorted their privileges of commerce and domestic magis- 
tracy from the feudal lords on whom they had originally been dependant. 
They held these rights by patent, so to speak, and had therefore a con- 
tinual inclination to recognise in the trade which they carried on a pri- 
vilege which would be lost if others shared in it. Hence their foreign 
policy was always that of the depression of their commercial rivals, and 
the prevention of other States from entering on the same field of enter- 
prise. They thought that they could not be great unless other com- 
munities were dwarfed. Hence the various schemes by which traffic 
was subjected to a vexatious and repressive police, and by implication 
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the market narrowed; while the stimulus to individual trade among 
the citizens of the commercial town or community was necessarily 
strong. The rate of interest—a sure evidence of the ordinary rate of 
profit—was and continued low during the Middle Ages in the Italian 
trading towns. The State collectively and comparatively was rich, the 
citizens were-poor. As early as 1171 the rate of interest was only 4 
per cent. at Venice, and continued to stand at this rate till as late as the 
time of the Restoration, when money was procurable, according to Sir 
Josiah Child, at 3. On the other hand, at Antwerp, which was first 
the western entrepdt of the Hanseatic League, and subsequently of 
the Portuguese Indian trade, the rate of interest was as much as 12, 
the constitution of that famous League rendering the facilities of trade 
greater than could be procured under the narrower rules of the Italian 
trading republic. It was when Holland, during the period of its 
greatest commercial activity and enterprise, adopted the same policy of 
anticipating the demand, and to maintain prices limited the quantity of 
supply, that the rate of profit as indicated by the rate of interest fell to 
the lowest amount which has ever been recorded as prevailing in a 
mercantile community, money having been freely procurable at 2 per 
cent. I must ask the Society to excuse me for adverting thus hurriedly to 
these economical considerations ; but just as the traditions of the Roman 
empire, the fact of the profound political and economical influence of 
Italy and Constantinople of the middle ages, materially moulded and still 
do mould the policy of European governments, and are ordinarily the 
key to the rivalry of diplomatists, so the jealous commercial policy of 
European States has been, I believe, founded not a little on the vague 
memories of the great comparative prosperity of the jealous trading 
communities planted in Northern Italy. It is in modern times especially 
that the insulation of commercial interests has taken so deep a hold on 
the industry of particular nations, and checks to the foreign trade of 
nations have been conceived to further their interests and secure their 
independence. 

But the exigencies of medieval trade broke down the rigorous limita- 
tions of feudal settlements, and induced the beginnings of international 
law. It is not my purpose, except in the most cursory manner, to 
dwell on the beneficial changes effected in the. laws which were in most 
European countries adopted as a means by which the estates of land- 
owners were made inalienable, under the pressure of commercial neces- 
sities. Long before the estate of a non-trader was liable for debt, or 
indeed any involuntary alienation on previous contract, the estates of 
merchants could be pledged as a means for procuring capital; and simi- 
larly, the entailed estates of merchants became assets under bankruptcy, 
while those of non-traders were protected from the consequences of 
insolvency. More important perhaps than these domestic changes 
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were the establishment of mercantile law and the recognition of inter- 
national obligations. Trade between countries involved the necessity of 
protection to foreign interests, and the supply of means for the recovery 
of liabilities under bills of exchange in countries where ordinarily the 
position of an alien involved civil disabilities. Consules mercatorum 
were appointed to watch reciprocally over the interests of traders, as 
between Modena and Pisa early in the twelfth century, and were in- 
vested with the formal inviolability of ambassadors. The subject is 
discussed and explained at length in the 30th of Muratori’s Disserta- 
tions on the Antiqq. Medii vi. 

The land route from the East must have been seriously interfered 
with by the various political changes which affected the regions of 
Western Central Asia. The history of the empires which have been 
raised successively on the plains of Mesopotamia is a mere record of 
violence and revolution. This region has been successively devastated 
by hordes issuing from the great plateaux of Central Asia; and the occu- 
pation of Asia Minor by the Turks, followed as it was by the establish- 
ment of a government which has been continuously, perhaps, the most 
detestable in the world, has reduced all these seats of ancient opulence 
to deserts. Perhaps under all circumstances this result would have 
ensued from the characteristic vices of the Turkish Government, but 
there were other well-known causes which precipitated the destruction 
of the caravan trade, and transferred the commerce of Europe with the 
East to other routes, those of modern times. 

In 1492 the New World was discovered, and in a very few years the 
northern part was occupied by Spain. In 1500, Cabral, in his second 
voyage, reached by accident the coast of Brazil. In 1497 the Cape was 
doubled by Vasco de Gama, and again in 1502; the same adventurer 
founding Goa in 1508. The energies of Spain and Portugal were 
expended in the subjugation of the New World. In 1506 the sugar- 
canes of Sicily were transplanted to the Canaries, and thence to the 
islands of the Mexican Gulf. Portugal was engaged also in founding 
factories in the East, and in attempting to establish that union of poli- 
tical and religious despotism in India in which they were aided, and for 
some time successfully, by the labours of the Jesuits. 

What follows is matter of familiar history. The United Provinces, 
after their declaration of independence, January 23, 1579, when the 
European trade was in the height of its success, entered upon the 
Eastern trade, in April 1595, and sent Cornelius and Frederic Houtman 
to Java, that they might rival the Portuguese, then ruled by Philip II. 
Unsuccessful in their first venture, because the Portuguese stirred up 
the natives, they made a second attempt in 1598, and brought back 
with them four hundred lasts of pepper, and one hundred of cloves. 
To make their cause the more respectable, the vessels were commissioned 
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in the name and under the seal of Maurice, and the Dutch steadily 
prosecuted the scheme of aggrandisement, making leagues with the 
native princes, and establishing factories in Amboyna, Jacatra, Malacca, 
and Colombo, The Dutch East India Company was created in 1602, 
(20th April,) and the Bank of Amsterdam in 1609. 

At the peace of Westphalia, January 30, 1648, Holland had the 
exclusive trade in spices, the island of Java, exclusive trade with Japan, 
the Moluccas, the cinnamon trade, the Cape, several factories in India, 
and maintained commercial treaties with the native princes of Hindostan. 

In the time of Adam Smith the Dutch trade declined. The Bank of 
Amsterdam failed in 1795, and the last dividend on the East India 
Company was paid out of arrears only in 1799. 

Since this time the trade with the East has been—there is no favour 
or privilege accorded to English ships, and commerce is wholly un- 
restricted—almost exclusively English, though the Dutch settlements 
are, out of a wise administration, said to be eminently prosperous, 

I must make my apologies to the Society for the hasty and imperfect 
manner in which I have hinted at the characteristics of Eastern trade 
in the Middle Ages, and excuse myself for the demerits of my paper, on 
the plea of the large occupations in which I have been involved during 
the present term. If, however, I have been able to suggest that the 
commercial relations between the East and West powerfully modified 
the public policy of the Middle Ages during the time which preceded 
the discovery of America and the Cape passage, and that the interpreta- 
tion of medieval history must embrace the commercial relations of Italy 
with the East and West, I shall not regret having occupied your time 
with this scanty sketch. 





Literary Girt To tHe Corroration or Loypon.—Connected with the 
Dutch Church in Austin Friars (lately almost ruined by fire, but about to be 
restored) was a valuable library, which was fortunately saved from the con- 
flagration, and which the trustees of the church have just presented to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London as an addition to their own fine library at 
Guildhall. The library in Austin Friars was established by Marie Dubois, 
a pious lady, in 1650, and additions were made to it from time to time by the 
Dutch Ambassadors, the Dutch East India Company, and the wealthy members 
of the congregation. It includes a very interesting collection of letters ; among 
others, of Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Johu a Lasco (the first 
minister of the Dutch Church in London), Bullinger, John Foxe the Martyrolo- 

ist, and Archbishop Grindal ; also letters of the principal founders of the Dutch 
Xepublic. One bundle alone contains 272 original letters to Abraham Ortelius, 
geographer to Philip II. of Spain, from the chief learned and scientific men 
of the age. There are also portrait etchings of Albert Durer by himself, Orte- 
lius, Christopher Plantin (printer of the polyglot Bible), Cardinal Ximenes, 
Gerard Mercator, William Camden, Dr. John Dee, Lord Burleigh, the Earls 


of Leicester, Sussex, and Lincoln, several of the — bishops, the Lord 
1 


Mayors of London, &c. The principal part of the library consists of early 
theological works in Latin, German, Dutch, and English, good editions of the 
classics, illuminated Bibles, Blaew’s View of the different Continental States in 
1649, and Embassy to China in 1670; in all about 2,000 volumes.—Zimes. 





THE HOLY BRIGITTA AND THE CHURCH IN THE 
NORTH*. 


Sr. Brrerrra of Sweden, the beautiful, the highly-gifted, the nobly- 
born, the seer, the chosen bride of Christ, whose messages heard bodily 
or seen in visions she delivers publicly, the foundress of that “Order 
of Our Saviour” renowned throughout Europe, and with branches in 
England itself,—Sweden, too, and its social religious state, nay, tableaux 
of all Scandinavia in the fourteenth century,—surely this must concern 
many of our readers. And surely it is more profitable reading than the 
flood of romances which deluges our libraries. If so, we direct atten- 
tion to the pages of Fred. Hammerich, a Danish priest, Professor of 
Church History in the University of Cheapinghaven. With great 
learning, careful enquiry, a sympathetic spirit, a loving hand, he has 
here brought together all that can illustrate the life and labours of this 
remarkable woman, the greatest in the middle age,—born 1303, and 
died 1373. As he is the first who has entered on this field, and as he 
has not pretended to exhaust it, there are still many points yet open 
for further enquiry, or which await the discovery or publication of 
documentary evidence. But still this is the first work which fully 
enters upon the whole subject; one of the deepest interest to the 
secular historian, the Christian, the psychologist, and the poet; the 
secular historian will here find a key to much of the political action at 
the various Scandinavian courts; the Christian will mark the state 
of the Church, the silent advances of the Reformation, the thunders 
launched against Rome and the popes by the inspired Sybilla; the 
psychologist will study the rapt prophetess, the accomplished authoress 
of the ** Revelations,” and will scrutinize the nervous excitements and 
the remarkable soul-workings which could lead to her ecstacies, her 
waking visions, her inward panoramic and dramatic thought-groups, 
her burning zeal and missionary enterprise, and devotion and charity, 
and fearless pilgrimages in both Europe and the East. The poet will 
find in her mystical pictures proofs of high genius, and a noble sweep 
of poetical diction and imagery. Professor Hammerich is no hard 
iconoclast, no bigoted Puritan. He has an eye and a heart for all the 
movements in and of the Church; he has therefore not only handled 
with delicate appreciation the whole question of the “ Revelations” and 
the canonization which resulted, but he has given us large extracts 





* “Den Hellige Birgitta og Kirkeni Norden. Af Fr. Hammerich.” (Kjében- 
havn. 8vo., 353 pp.) 
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from them taken from the original Swedish text, which is partly a 
translation from the Latin, including a fragment or two in St. Brigitta’s 
own hand. This remarkable and beautiful Swedish text is still extant, 
and has just been published, with infinite pains and exactness, from the 
Wadstena skinbooks, by Mr. G. E. Klemming, Chief Keeper of the 
National Library, Stockholm’. A striking portrait of the Saint, taken 
by photography from a contemporaneous fresco in the Swedish Hospice 
at Rome, is prefixed. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Hammerich for his un- 
wearied efforts in a path where he had to make his own way. It will 
now be easy to add to his store, and to correct any minor errors. A 
work so well done would surely be acceptable to the English public in 
an English dress. ‘ 





Discovery or AN Osszous CAVERN IN ARGYLESHIRE.—A cavern similar to 
those found in England and on the Continent, containing osseous remains of 
men and of lower animals, has lately been discovered on the property of Mr. 
John Malcolm, of Poltalloch. By the liberality of that gentleman the cavern 
has been fully explored, and its contents carefully collected by the Rev. Messrs. 
Mapleton and Macbride. These contents consist of the remains of men, of 
other animals, and shells of edible shellfish, The only article of manufacture 
found in it was a small celt, a flint flake; and the only domestic utensil was 
a scallop-shell, or pecten maximus—the shell used by the ancient Celts as a drink- 
ing vessel. The cavern was evidently used as a place of residence, for beneath 
the cave stuff, or débris, were found ashes, bits of charred wood, and bones, 
a flint pebble for striking fire, and stones which, from their form and position, 
seemed to have served for seats. When first discovered, the human remains 
were supposed to have been those of persons who had fled there for shelter 
when the adjacent country was laid waste by fire and sword during the ruth- 
less raid of Alister M’Coll Citto. The absence, however, of metal weapons and 
culinary vessels, both which were of universal use in the days of this scourge of 
Argyleshire, and which undoubtedly would have been conveyed by the refugees 
to their place of concealment, and the presence of celts and scallop-shells, seem 
to disprove this opinion, and to point to a much higher antiquity for its inha- 
bitants. What seems to confirm this opinion is the fact that many of the bones, 
teeth, and shells are as firmly embedded in a calcareous matrix as are the fossil 
remains in the lias and carboniferous limestone. Mr. Macbride is engaged in 
examining its contents and preparing a report on the subject, which, it is to be 
hoped, will throw additional light on the history of this cavern and its occu- 
pants.— Glasgow Herald. 





» “Heliga Brigittas Uppenbarelser. Efter Gamla Handskrifter. Utgifna af 
G. E. Klemming.” [The Revelations of St. Brigitta. From old Manuscripts. 
Published by G. E. K.] 8vo., Stockholm, 4 vols., 408, 344, 485, and 211 pp. 
With fac-similes. The next and last part will contain the Introduction and Biblio- 
graphical Notices. Vol. I. appeared in 1857-8, the last Part in 1862. 
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WINCHESTER CITY CROSS. 


Tue High Cross of Winchester, a work of the fifteenth century, has 
been for many years in a state of great dilapidation and decay; the upper 
portion of it has wholly disappeared; three of the four statues with 
which it was adorned are gone; the carved work is greatly decayed, 
and there is every appearance of its shortly becoming ruinous in all 
parts unless it is speedily repaired. 

Under these circumstances it has been thought desirable to set 
measures on foot for the complete restoration, in its present position, of 
so interesting an object of antiquity in a city of such historical celebrity 
as Winchester, the ancient capital of Wessex. 

A committee has been formed for this purpose, consisting of the 
members of the Town Council and many of the other principal inhabit- 
ants of the city, and on the 27th of July a meeting was held in the 
Guildhall (W. Forder, Esq., the Mayor, in the chair), when a letter on 
the subject from Mr. G. G. Scott to the Rev. Dr. Moberly was read, in 
which the writer said,— 

“T have considered the subject of the restoration of the Cross, as well as I have 
been enabled to do, without having a scaffolding erected round it to its full 
height. It is very difficult from such an examination to arrive at a correct idea of 
the amount of work required for its restoration. The grand principle to go upon 
is to dono more than necessity demands. The most satisfactory state of such 
a monument would be such as would require no removal at all, and consequently, 
the less that is required the more satisfactory the result. In fact, all which is 
done by way of removal, or disturbance of the ancient surface, tends to diminish 
the interest and value of the monument as an ancient work. Still, however, the 
Cross demands a considerable amount of new work, besides three new statues. 
The cost of this altogether, as nearly as I can judge, would be from £400 to £500. 
If a scaffold were round the Cross, an accurate estimate, as well as a correct draw- 
ing, could be made.” 


Upon the motion of Dr. Moberly, seconded by Dr. Crawford, it was 
determined that the suggested scaffolding should be erected, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Coles, the city surveyor, and that an appeal should 
be made to the public for subscriptions. 

This has since been done, and they at present amount to £230. 
To this sum we observe that the Corporation subscribes £100, the 
Mayor gives £5 5s. in his individual capacity, and the Bishop of the 
diocese £10; the Dean, the Warden of Winchester, the Archdeacon, the 
Head Master, and the Parliamentary representatives are also contri- 
butors. Having thus shewn their own earnestness in the cause that 
they advocate, “‘ The Committee venture to believe that the inhabitants 
of the city of Winchester and of the county of Hants., who love their 
own local antiquities, and all others who prize the beautiful relics of old 
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times and desire to rescue them from total and hopeless decay, will 
join with them in contributing to preserve this most interesting and 
genuine monument of former ages.” This is a hope in which we feel 
assured that they will not be disappointed. It only remains for us to 
commend the matter to the attention of our readers, and to inform them 
that subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer (W. W. Bulpett, 
Esq.), the Secretary (Mr. Charles Bailey, Town Clerk), or at either of 
the local Banks ; and also by Messrs. Jacob and Johnson, Winchester. 





Winpsor Park anp Wixpsor Forest.—We observe that Mr. Menzies, 
resident deputy surveyor of Windsor Forest, is about to publish by subscrip- 
tion a magnificent work, which will be of great interest to all landed pro- 
prietors. This is “The History of Windsor Great Park and Windsor Forest,” 
in which a detailed account is given of the ages of the trees, and the dates of 
the various plantations from the time of Elizabeth to the present day. “These 
plantations have been carefully measured ; and the age and size of each, with 
their contents and numbers per acre, are given in a tabular form,—a large 
Map being annexed, so that any may find them, and, by comparison, may 
judge of the age or condition of their own woods. No such authentic record, 
the Author believes, has yet been presented to the public ; and probably the 
materials for drawing up such a record could not be found on any other pro- 
perty in England.” The work was commenced under the auspices of the late 
Prince Consort, and having been laid aside at his death is now resumed at the 
expressed wish of Her Majesty. It is drawn up entirely from personal ob- 
servation, assisted by the study of papers in the British Museum, the State 
Paper Office, the Libraries at Windsor Castle and Blenheim, the Land Record 
Office, &c., many of which have never before been brought before the public; 
and beside the purely arboricultural history, many curious and most interesting 
facts have been brought to light illustrative of the history of the picturesque 
old pollards of the Park and Forest, the Forest Laws, and Customs, the wood- 
wards, commoners, swineherds, &c., of former days, in the collection of which 
the author enjoyed the assistance of Lord Macaulay. The systems of hus- 
bandry pursued at the various Royal Farms, and the geology of the district, 
are fully treated of, a knowledge of the water-bearing strata being all-im- 
portant to successful cultivation. The work, which is to be put to press as 
soon as a hundred subscribers’ names are obtained, is to be brought out by 
Messrs. Longman, in one volume imperial folio, price £8 8s., and will be illus- 
trated with twenty photographs, mounted in the book, of the most interesting 
trees of Windsor, in selecting which Mr. Menzies has had the advice of some 
of the most eminent artists; and judging from the list, the choice made is 
a most happy one, whether as picturesque objects, or as useful subjects of 
study. Such a work as this needs only to be brought before the notice of the 
landed interest to secure, without delay, the very moderate amount of support 
that is asked, and we cannot doubt that it will speedily be before the world. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE DEPOSITIONS OF CROMWELL’S 
ADHERENTS IN THE COUNTY AND CITY OF CORK, 
TAKEN 1654. 


Sir,—The following depositions—taken at Cork, Timoleague, Ban- 
don, Kinsale, Haulboline, and Youghal—I discovered last year among 
that almost inexhaustible mine of Irish history, the Carte Papers 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. These documents illustrate 
a period in the history of the county and city of Cork concerning which 
hitherto very little has been known, inasmuch as all the local records of 
Cromwell’s time have perished, including the muniments of the cor- 
poration of Cork. The following description of the state of Ireland at 
this time is given by Ludlow :— 

“The kingdom being surveyed, and the value of acres being given, the highest 
was estimated at 4s. the acre, and some only at one penny. Accordingly the 
soldiers drew lots for their several portions; and in this manner the whole for- 
feited lands were divided among the conquerors and adventurers of money. At 
the same time it was agreed that the Irish should be transplanted into Conaught ; 
which so shattered them that they never made any head afterwards.” 

For much kind assistance, &c., at the Bodleian Library, I beg sin- 
cerely to thank the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., New Coll. and Magd. 

I am, &c. Ricwarp Cavu.Fiep, F.S.A., &c. 

Cork, April 29, 1863. 





Feb. 16", 1654.—The examination of Coll. Rich* Townesend, aged 36, now 
resident in Castlehaven, English Protestant, at the declaring of Corke for 
the Parliament of England on the 16 Oct. 1649, a prisoner in said citty, 
being duly sworne sayth, That about three dayes before the aforesaid declar- 
ing of Corke, Capt. Robert Mihyll came to this examinant’s chambers where 
he was committed, and informed him that Coll. Sterling, then Governor of 
Corke, commanded him to acquaint this examinant that the Lord Inchiquin 
had ordered that Coll. Jefford should be sent to Bandon bridge, and Coll. 
Warden to the forte of Corke, and this examinant to the forte of Kinsale the 
next morning, upon which tidings this examinant with his parteners were 
much troubled, and did believe their separation was with an intent to have 
them speedily executed, whereupon the said Capt. Mihyll perceiving some more 
than ordinary trouble in the said gentlemen, took this examinant aside, and 
advised him to endeavour their continuance in the place where they were, and 
he did believe it would be much to their security, and thereupon engaged him 
in privacy, and acquainted him of an intention of severall persons to secure 

Gent. Mac, Voit, CCXV, Nn 
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the citty and forte of Corke and Castle of Shandon for the parliament of 
England and the then Lord Lieut of Ireland. And this examinant further 
sayth that he well remembereth that the same night of the declaring, he saw 
Coll. John Jefford, Coll. William Warden, Coll. Charles Blunt, Lieut.-Coll. W™ 
Reeves, Lieut.-Coll. Thomas Dowridge, Coll. John Hodder *, Capt. Robt Mibyll, 
Capt. Peter Carew, Capt. George Bell, Capt. St Rich* Burnell, Lieut. Thos, 
Huett, John Thomas, Lieut. Arthur Reynolds (the last two named Lieuts. in 
Coll. Finch’s Reg‘), Ensign Rowland Langford, in Coll. Blunt’s Reg*, Ens. 
Sam! Pomery in Coll. Sterling’s Reg, Thos. Benger quartermaster in the Reg* 
commanded by S* William Fenton, Capt. Thos. Dethick formerly in Coll. 
Baller’s Regt of Draggoones, Thomas Powell who proclaimed the Declaration, 
Capt. Henry Rogers and Thomas Boles, to be very active in the securing 
said Citty, Forte, and Castle for the English interest, and further sayth that 
as he heard said persons continued faithful to the Commonwealth of England. 
—Ricu* Townesenp‘. Exam" taken before Peter Wallis, Bryan Smith, John 
Denison. 

Feb. 21, 1654.—Coll. R. T. further deposeth that Capt. Joseph Cuff, then 
a Lieut. to Capt. W™ Brian, the Lord of Inchiquin’s son, about four a clock 
in the morning of that night the citty of Corke declared for the Common- 
wealth, he the said exam‘ met said Joseph Cuff on the north bridge of C., and 
after some conference with said Cuff, this exam‘ and Coll. Gifford agreed that 
said Cuff should go into Carberry where his troop then lay, and bring as many 
of them as he could engage to C. for the better securing of the towne; and 
said ©. did goe and bring 16 troopers well horst the next night after the 
towne delivered; and that one Lieut. George Water was by exam made 
acquainted with the designe to secure Youghal for the parliament, that he did 
joyfully consent, and brought in four ...... to the place appointed for meeting, 





* This Colonel John Hodder had been one of the agents of Sir Philip Perceval. 
He and his brother William acquired large properties, for which he and his nephew 
William afterwards passed patents under the Act of Settlement, and both served 
the offices of High Sheriff of the county and Mayor of the city of Cork. John 
died without issue, but William’s posterity are stated in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
The family had come from Dorsetshire, where some of the name held the manor 
of Loughredy in the reign of Charles I. Smith, in his History of Cork, vol. ii. 
p. 173, says that Major Hodder, governor of Kinsale in 1656, kept a Quaker to 
preach to the soldiers, and he quotes Thurlow for it. But Thurlow calls him 
Hodden, and he is right, as appears from a letter of Hodden’s in the British 
Museum very distinctly written. 

> Captain Joseph Cuffe was ancestor of the Earls of Desart. 

© Smith, in his History of Cork, says that Colonel Townsend and Colonel 
D’Oyly were imprisoned by Lord Inchiquin. The -latter, however, is nowhere 
mentioned in the documents which we here publish, and his name seems mistaken 
for that of Col. Warden or Col. Gifford. A pedigree of this family of Townsend 
will be found in Burke’s Landed Gentry. The earliest mention of the name in 
the county of Cork which we know of occurs in the instance of a Richard Town- 
send, of the parish of Kinneigh, who in 1630 became administrator of his father- 
in-law, Francis Bennett. In 1666 and 1668 Colonel Richard Townsend passed 
patents under the Act of Settlement for large estates. In 1671 and 1672 he was 
Hiyh Sheriff of the county of Cork. His descendants possess good properties in 
several branches, 
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and the same night that Y. was secured he was (by the treachery of one 
Johnson) taken prisoner with exam‘, Coll. Warden, and Coll. Jefford.— 
Ricu* TowneEsEnp ‘. 

Feb. 16, 1654.—The exam" of Coll. Charles Blunt, aged 30 years, now 
resident at Clonmell, Eng. Prot., at the declaring of C. for the Parliament, 
16 Oct., 1649, then commanding a Regt of foot in Lord Inchiquin’s army. 
Sworn. Remembereth that six or seven days before the declaring of C., Lieut.- 
Coll. W™ Reeves and Capt. Peter Carew administered an oath to exam‘ that 
he should be faithful and not reveal anything they should impart in case he 
should not be free to joyn them, which he did, and then said Reeves and 
Carew did acquaint him of their intentions to secure C., &., for the parl'; 
that about three days before the declaring of C. that Coll. John Hodder, 
Lt.-Coll. Dowridge, Capt. Robt Mihyll, and others, desireth exam‘ to goe to 
Coll. John Jefford, Coll. Will. Warden, and Coll. Richt Townsend (then 
prisoners in C. by Lord Inchiquin’s order), and to acquaint them of said 
intention, which motion they cheerfully embraced ; and that sayd night he saw 
Jefford, Townesend, and Warden at the first drawing of the men togather at 
the maine guard, very active in promoting said work, and particularly that 
Coll. Jefford secured Coll. Sterling, then governor of C., and that said parties 
have since lived peacable under the protection of the Commonwealth. Said 
Coll. Chas. Blunt, on behalf of Major Nicholas Poredome‘, sayth that Capt. 
Peter Carty and exam‘ did make known to said P. the whole business the 
15 or 16 Oct., and promising secrecy he went forth from said citty that day 
to his house about two miles from C., and about ten of the clock of the 17 Oct. 
saw said P. roaming along the street, and speaking with him he told exam‘ 
that he then came with a resolution to live and dye with him, &.— 
Cuas. Biount. 

Feb. 16, 1654.—The exam" of Coll. John Gyfforde, aged 51, Eng. Prot., 
now resident at Ardmore, co. Waterford, at the declaring of C. for the Parl' 
a prisoner in the citty. That about three days before said dec*, Coll. Charles 
Blount came to examt* chamber where he was committed, and acquainted 
exam' on oath of a resolution of several persons, viz., Lt.-Coll. Reeves, Coll. 
John Hodder, Capt. Robt Myhill, Capt. Peter Carew, Capt. St Rich* Burnell, 
Coll. Richt Townsend, and Coll. Will. Warden, &c., to secure the citty of C., 
&e., for the Parl', which motion he cheerfully embraced, and on 16 Oct., 1649, 
did see [said parties] with Coll. Chas. Blount, Lieut. Thos. Huett of Coll. 
Sterling’s Reg*, Ensigne Sam. Power of same Reg., Ens. Rowland Langford 
of Coll. Blount’s Regt, Capt. Henry Rogers, Capt. Thos. Dethick, Lieut. 
Ralph Gore of Coll. Sterling’s Reg., Capt. Thos. Boles, M* Thos. Benger, 
Coll. Thos. Dowridge, Ens. Roger Rowland, Ens. in Coll. Gyfforde’s Reg'*, 
M' Thos. Powell, John Downinge, Trumpeter, Lieut. John Thomas, and 





4 An interesting document, purporting to be an agreement between Daniell 
O’Kieffe, of Dromagh, and Colonel Townsend, bearing his signature and seal, is 
in the possession of Miss Augusta A. Townsend, of Whitehall, Skibbereen. 

4 Afterwards Sir Nicholas Purdon, Knt. He was a younger son of John 
Purdon, of Tullow, co. Limerick, by Elinor, daughter of Sir John Fleming, brother 
of Lord Slane. Gilbert Purdon, a collateral relation, obtained a grant of arms 
in 1588. The descendants of Sir Nicholas have been gentlemen of note in the 
county of Cork. 
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M. Steevens very active in securing the citty of C. for the English interest, &. 
—Jo. GyFFORDE. 

Feb. 20, 1654.—The exam" of Capt. Peter Carew °, aged 45, Eng. Prot., now 
resident at Rosse, co. Kerry, at the declaring of C. for the Parl a Capt. of 
foot in said citty. That about 2 months before the declaring, exam‘ with Capt. 
R. Burnell, Capt. R. Myhill, Capt. J. Hodder, Coll. C. Blount, Cap. T. 
Bowles, Lt.-Coll. Reeves, Lieuts. Huett, Anthony Webb, Pomery, Ensigns 
Rich* Ledwich and Peter Greneere, had several meetings to contrive the sur- 
render of C., which by the blessing of God was effected with the assistance of 
Colls. Gifford, Townesend, and Warden, then imprisoned by Lord Inchiquin; 
and that one Sergeant Hugh Buckland, then in the forte of C., under command 
of Coll. Agmondisham Muschamp then Gov" thereof, was of the council 4 days 
before, and did assist by removing a sentinel and giving an opportunity for 
the placing of a ladder and entrance by a port-hole, which was effected by the 
industry of Capt. Rob‘ Mihill with a small party of men (said Muschamp being 
absent), who took the Lieut., Ensign, and about 20 men that kept the same, 
and that Coll. Dowridge, Caps. Rogers, Dethick, George Bell, Lieut. Geo. 
Myhill, Mr. Thos. Benger, Gunner of Corke forte, Lieut. Phillip Mathews, 
W™ Goddard, Francis Bettridge (in whose house the meetings were), and 
other, inhabitants of C., did assist same night, and that one Capt. Godfrey 
Greene, inhab' of C., did appear by way of assistance, and about break of day 
next morning he obtained leave of this dept, who had the keys of the gates of 
C., to ride towards Tallow, as he told dept to secure his mother, sister, and 
brother by bringing them to C., but it was credible reported that instead of 
going to Tallow he went directly to Youghal and gave notice to Lord Inchi- 
quin of said declaring of C., yet he came back in 4 days and since served in 
Lord Broghill’s troop.—Prter Cary. 

A list of Capt. Peter Cary’s company that cheerfully joined him in the 
rendicion of Corke. Anthony Webb, Lt. W™ Mayne, Sergt. Geo. Bannister, 
Sergt. Dan Macguire, Corp. Fran. Dissert, Corp. Robt Johnson, Edw. Philpott, 
Adrian Munday, W™ Netly, Henry West, John Bartholemew, Pet. Cary, John 
Clerke, Rich* Burrough, Walter Butts, W™ Tew, John Norris, Henry Keates, 
David Hughes, Hen. Puslake, Rob. Sampson, Henry Hill, Tho. Souther, John 
Frizell, John Smith, W™ Holland, Dav. James, Rich. White, Roger Conly, 
John Story, John Grymes, Rich* Fitches, Geo. Naseby, W™ Barnsdell, Nat. 
Nicholls, John Vaughan, John Wilson, Evan James, David Rice, Amb. 
Thomas, Daniell Kogh, Ralph Smea, Lewes Gethins, Henry Bearer, John 





* Rather Peter Cary, as appears from his signature. His widow and son ob- 
tained a grant, under the Act of Settlement, of lands in the county of Cork, where 
his descendants still remain, their seat being Caryville, formerly Ballymacpatrick. 
Some genealogists have attempted to identify him with.a Peter Cary whose name 
occurs in some of the heralds’ visitations of Devonshire. But St.George and 
Leonard’s Visitation of Cornwall informs us that this last Peter Carey was dead 
without issue in 1620. Another Peter Cary was a prebendary of Kilrossantie, 
Lismore diocese, from 1625 to 1634. An earlier Peter Cary having served under 
the Earl of Essex in Ireland, was grievously wounded ; he obtained a pension and 
the place of Constable of Dunluce, where he was betrayed and slain by the Scots, 
leaving a widow and five small children. In 1587 Queen Elizabeth directed 
a pension of a shilling per day to his widow, Katherine Cary. 
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Mony, John Hartly, W™ Johnson, Patt Barrett, John Gover, Lott Hayes, 
Rob. Vincent, Hen. Joanes. 

Peter Cary further exam‘ touching Mr Robt Fletcher, commissary of Horse 
at Corke, and Fran. Boreman, Town Major, said, that Fletcher being sent for 
to deliver forth Ammunition, &c., in his custody in the night for the Parl* of 
England, did not appear, nor was spoken with untill he was sent for by a guard 
commanded by Ens. Ledridge of Cap. Burnell’s Comp., who fetched him out 
of his house and brought him to the main guard, and being then required to 
deliver up the keys of the store of ammunition which he was unwilling to part 
with, saying he was instructed by Lord Inchiquin and had a great charge 
under his hands, but when he saw he must of necessity deliver up the keys, 
he desired they would permit him to keep the keys and he would deliver the 
ammunition, and thereupon continued in that trust untill the Lord Broghill 
and Coll. Phair came to Cork with relief: and concerning said Boreman (who 
was looked upon as an enemy to the rendicion) he was sent for by a guard, 
who brought him out of bedd; he was discontented, and said if he knew of the 
plott half an hour sooner he would have spoiled it, for which cause he was 
committed to prison, where he remained untill relieved on security.—Cap. 
Cary further exam? in behalf of Major N. Poredon said, said P. came from his 
farm, which is about a mile and half from Corke, and being in the citty the 
day before the night of declaring, exam‘ thought it necessary to sound him 
and gain him, and for that purpose went to Coll. C. Blount’s quarters, desiring 
that Coll. B. would take said P. to one Grove’s house without South gate and 
swear him, which B. did, and P. came to town next day with what horse of 
his own he could make, and said the reason he did not stay in town that night 
was because he would secure his family plate and money (who otherwise would 
have been exposed to ruin by the Irish and Inchiquin’s army), and acted 
faithful until Lord Broghill and Coll. Phair came with relief. 

Feb. 20, 1654.— Coll. Rich? Burnell‘ exam*, aged 38, Eng. Prot., now 
resident at Ballivar, co. Limerick, at the rendition of Corke, cap. of a foot 
comp. in the towne, said, that Lieut. Thos. Murphy went from C. towards 
Toomonth with intention (as he said) to bring his comp’, which he had the 
command of from Lord Inchiquin ; which he did with much hazard to himself, 
and brought them to C. about 12 days after the rendition. Burnell further 
said on behalf of Cap. Jos. Cuff, that about 12 a clock at night at Corke, the 
people being called out of their beds, he saw said ©. come up to the main 
guard of the towne where Coll. Townesend and the rest of the field officers 
were, and was ready to assist, and C. desired liberty to goe into Carberry 
where the horse he commanded lay, with a promise to bring them to C., next 
day he brought about 20 men and horse.—Ricu* BuRNELL. 

Feb. 23, 1654.—Ensign Richt Ledwitch exam‘, aged 40, now resident at 
Abbyony, co. Limerick, acted at declaring of C. for Parlt, Ens. in Cap. Burnell’s 
Regt. (Repeats the story about Fletcher mentioned in Cap. Cary’s evidence.) 





f Richard Burnell, Esq., of Garranes, co. Cork, died in 1664, leaving four 
daughters. In his will he mentions his sisters Elizabeth Campion and Mary 
Graham. His four daughters received a grant of lands in the county of Cork 
in 1666, including Garranes: of these, Mary married Thomas Lane, Gent., of 
Kanturk, in 1697 —he was one of the overseers named in her father’s will; 
another, Sarah, married in 1676 Edward Hoare, merchant, of Cork. 
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Feb. 21, 1654.—Lieut. Peter Granyer exam‘, now of Kilrush, co. Clare, 
aged 28. In 1649 Ensn. to Lt.-Coll. Dan' Cufford, of Major-Gen. Sterling’s 
Reg. of foot, of Lord Inchiquin’s army, was sent by Coll. W™ Reeves to 
deliver certain weapons to Coll. Townesend and Coll. Warden then prisoners, 
three swords or rapyers, at one Lt. Gravener’s in the citty, who readily re- 
ceived them, when Townesend clapped them under the boulster of his bedd, as 
Gyfforde was not there but was gone out of north gate, but a little time after 
deponent heard that G. was come in at the gates and was at Bettridge’s, where 
he repaired to furnish him with a weapon, which he would not receive, but 
told him he would keep secret.—PrETER GRANYER. 

Feb. 21, 1654.— Capt. Joseph Cuff, of Mungret, co. Limerick, aged 30, 
exam‘ on behalf of Lieut. John Tanner, Cornet to Capt. William Bryen, of 
Lord Inchiquin’s Reg. of Horse, said, the night that Cork surrendered this 
Cornet went south of the citty with dep* to assist in conveying 16 of dep* 
troop of horse, and both returned to C. with said horses and about 6 men.— 
Jos. Curre. 

Capt. Rich* Burnell was further exam‘ about Fletcher. (Exam" as before.) 

Feb. 22,1654.—Capt. Thos. Bowles, aged 46, exam‘. (Nothing of interest.) 

Feb. 22, 1654.— Lieut. George Myhill exam‘, aged 36, now resident at 
Ballimacounrick, bar. of Imokilly, co. Cork. Was at C. with his comp’ when 
the town declared; knew of the design 8 days before; his soldiers were very 
active in securing the town for the market and turning the Irish out. 

Feb. 22, 1654.—Joseph Hakin of C., glover, aged 27, exam* on behalf of 
Richard Hakin, Corpl. under Lieut. G. Myhill. At rendition of C., being in 
bedd with said Rich‘ his brother in their father’s house, heard two or three 
guns goe off, thereupon his brother rose up saying, now they are declaring for 
the Parlt, come bring your arms and come with me. Arriving at the main guard 
met Coll. Reeves, who appointed Rich* to get the troops together; saw him 
turning some Irishmen out of the town. 

Feb. 22, 1654.—John Downeing of C., brewer, aged 30, exam on behalf 
of Serjt. Will. Garrald, Corpl. R. Hakin, Roger Price, Darby Callahane, Thos. 
Reede, Tho. Williams, Simon Pittman, Alex. Thomas, Menerill Lucas, under 
com‘ of Lieut. G. Myhill, in Oct. 1649, himself a soldier under M. Did 
observe said persons very active in turning the Irish out of Corke, and per- 
forming duty at guard. 

Feb. 22, 1654.—Capt. Robt Myhill, aged 31, exam‘, a Capt. in Coll. Ster- 
ling’s Regt. About 6 weeks before the declaring of C., considering with himself 
the sad condition the English interest was then brought into, cast about in his 
own thoughts what was best for him and other Eng. protestants to doe in 
order to freeing himself and them, so went into the shop of one Capt. Thos. 
Bowles in the citty of C., with whom he was intimate, and to whom he opened 
his mind, and told said B. that he thought it advisable to use some means 
for delivering himself and others from the bondage they were in (the Lord 
Inchiquin having joined with the Irish) ; and thus having a great influence on 
him, put said B. to his oath for secrecy, then told him of his resolution to 
secure C. for the Commonwealth, and further told B. that he had about 
8 good men of his own comp” which he was sure would stand by him. Said B. 
promised to influence the townspeople also ; and further said that when several 
officers had secured the main guard, the two portes of the citty, and placed 
a guard upon the governor Coll. Sterling, and Fran. Bowerman towne major, 
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with others whom they durst not trust, this exam‘ with 14 private Souldiers 
about 12 o’cl. same night went to surprise the forte, which he soon effected 
by going in at a porthole where a sentinel was wont to be sett, Serjeant 
Buckland being promised 50 pounds to remove said sentinel; and that he 
surprised in said forte Lieut. Rossington and 34 soldiers, the Gov", Lieut.-Coll. 
Ag. Muschamp, being that night at his farme, and said Gov" had no knowledge 
of the design, nor durst we inform him, being looked on as a great enemy to 
English interest, &c. 

Feb. 23, 1654.—Coll. John Hodder of C., aged 64, John Senhouse of C., 
aged 43, and Lieut. Will. Allen of C., aged 47, Cap. in Hodder’s Comp. 
(Exam* contain nothing of interest.) 

Ibid.—Mr. Jonas Morris ® of C., mercht, aged 56, exam‘. Did observe John 
Lemon, Will. Hull, Morris Cuff, Sampson Roberts, Will. Delahide, and Thos. 
Letham diligent for Eng. interest, joining with the soldiers, turning out some 
and imprisoning others. 

Ibid. —Lieut. Phillip Mathews" of C., aged 50, did observe Thos. Jolliffe, 
formerly a foot soldier in L* Inchiquin’s army, then dep* servant, very active 
for the Parlt. 

Feb. 28, 1654.—Edw* Gardine of C., shopkeeper, aged 56, did observe 
Will. Sexton, Sen", Thos. Hooper, and Will. Rendall, then inhab’, active for 
Commonwealth. 

Ibid —Thom* Hooper of C., sadler, aged 38, doth know Edw. Garner, Will. 
Rendall, Will. Sexten, Sent, W. S., Jun., and John Daummen, inhab. of C. 
Did see arms in their hands, particularly Garner and Rendall at main guard, 
Daummen helping to find out the fusees that formerly belonged to Prince 
Rupert, and secure them; the Sextens were sentinels at the magazine of 
ammunition. 

(Zo be continued.) 





8 Jonas Morris was mayor of Cork in 1659. Another Jonas Morris was M.P. 
for the city of Cork in 1731. Of this family was Abraham Morris, of Hanover 
Hall, high sheriff, co. Cork 1760; and his nephew Abraham Morris, sheriff 1782, 
and M.P. for co. Cork 1791. Their ancestor, Captain William Morris, obtained 
grants under the Act of Settlement of many denominations of land, with special 
clauses that they were to be called in future by names borrowed from those of 
certain places in Shropshire, from which we infer that the family came from 
thence. This was done pursuant to an Act of Parliament providing for such 
changes of name. The above Captain William Morris was probably son of the 
first mentioned Jonas. He seems, from the names of his children, to have been 
strongly Puritanical: these were Fortunatus, Apollos, Tribulation wife of —— 
Forster, Phoebe wife of Thomas Sweet, Temperance wife of Simon Dring, and 
Patience wife of Joseph Fenn. Cotemporary with him were Abraham and Jonas 
Morris, merchants, of Cork, probably his brothers, the first of whom was founder 
of the almshouse in Blarney-lane, Cork, as appears from the following inscription 
on the front wall:—‘“‘ THIS ALMS HOUSE WAS ERECTED FOR THE USE OF POOR 
AGED PROTESTANTS, AND ENDOWED FOR EVER BY ABRA™ MORRIS MERCH' IN CORK 
1724.” In the hall, at the right hand side, is a large coat of arms cut in stone and 
ornamented—On a saltire engrailed an escutcheon charged with a cross, for Morris, 
impaling a wyvern; the whitewash-brush has lately destroyed the tinctures. The 
Castle Salem branch of this family is the eldest. 

» One of the first pair of Protestant sheriffs of Cork (1656), and mayor 1658. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.) 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
First Merrie, Micnartmas Term, 1862. 


Nov. 26. The Prestpent of the Society in the chair. 

The PresipEnt, in opening the meeting, referred briefly to the annual 
meeting which had been held at the end of the previous Term. He also 
mentioned the lectures which had been promised for the ensuing Term. 

Mr. Bucxertper then read a paper on “ The Restoration of the 
Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin,” in which he stated that though the 
original foundation of that church was ascribed to Alfred, the earliest 
authentic recognition of its existence is found in the Domesday Survey. 
In that record it is stated that ‘ Ad terras quas tenet Albericus Comes, 
pertinet una Ecclesia et tres mansiones; harum due jacent ad Eccle- 
siam Sancte Marie.’ Speaking of the restoration now in progress 
under the direction of Mr. Scott, he said :— 


‘The church presents now a very white aspect, but the very decayed 
state of the various parts rendered it absolutely necessary ; all original 
work that possibly could be, has been preserved: it is one thing to 
talk about preserving old work and another to do it; when once the 
work of restoration is begun we generally find it necessary to do much 
more than at first sight the building seemed to require; in the present 
instance, I am not aware that a single stone has been unnecessarily 
removed. So far has Mr. Scott indeed gone, that seeing that not much 
of the old exterior could possibly be preserved, he has shaved the 
toullions and tracery down to the glass line, so keeping the old interior 
of the windows, fixing the new exterior halves in cement, and dowelling 
the old and new work together with copper cramps. 

** As to reproducing the original details, all was clear enough up to 
the cornices of the nave, clerestory, and aisles; of the sections of the 
plinth there could be no doubt, and the same can be said of string- 
courses, window-jambs, cills, mullions, labels and traceries, buttress- 
weatherings, door-jambs, and arches; in the chancel, we can pursue 
our certain course even to the parapet and its coping, the only feature 
entirely destroyed being the east gable cross: but here we must stop 
with the positive and speak of the probable. 

“We have been told by Leland in his ‘Itinerary,’ that the em- 
battlements were full of pinnacles, but Mr. Scott needed no Leland 
to tell him this, for there are remains of the battlements with sunken 
traceried panels in the porch, and from these data were the aisle battle- 
mented parapets restored; and on the north clerestory under the lead 
eaves were found portions of the cill of that parapet, and on which you 
can see the section of cill, and of the stumps of the mullions belonging 
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to the panels, which shews that they were not pierced but solid panels, 
like those existing in the porch, but of the height of these battlements 
Mr. Scott had to judge for himself; of the pinnacles both of nave, 
aisles, and chancel, not a vestige of an original one remained. 

“The only remaining point about which I need remark is the Law 
School portion: the original building is an early Decorated one, but at 
the rebuilding of the church they thought fit to destroy the two-storied 
windows which so well told the tale that there was an upper and 
a lower chamber, and inserted in their stead three four-light Perpendi- 
cular windows like those they were putting into the aisles, and added 
pinnacles to the before gabled buttresses. Mr. Scott does not intend 
to restore these pinnacles, but will replace the gabled buttresses; of 
this I am glad, and would fain do the same for the windows, consigning 
with much pleasure the Perpendicular intruders to the heap of old 
materials.” 


After the lecture a discussion arose as to the advisability of retaining 
the porch, in which the President, Mr. Estridge, Mr. Buckeridge, and 
the Librarian took part. The general opinion seemed to be that as an 
historical memorial it was worthy of an effort being made for its preserva- 
tion, and Mr. Buckeridge, in reply to a question which was put to him, 
stated that though it might be difficult to restore it, there was no dif- 
ficulty in preserving it in its present state and in its present position, as 
the foundations and centre were sound, though the surface was much 
decayed. 

Mr. Carey then read some notes ‘ On a supposed Underground Pas- 
sage from the Crypt of St. Peter’s-in-the-East,” which it appeared had 
been traced at least the whole length of the church; and a committee 
was appointed to obtain more full information. 


Seconp Mertine, Micnartmas Term, 1862. 


Dec. 3. The Rev. P. G. Mepp, Hon. Secretary, in the chair. 

The Cuarrman having expressed his regret at the absence of the 
President, he was sorry to say on account of illness in his family, pro- 
ceeded to read the following list of names which had been proposed and 
seconded at the previous meeting :— 

Rev. J. R. T. Eaton, M.A., Merton College. 
A. D. Tyssen, Esq., Merton College. 
R. Shaw, Esq., Lincoln College. 

The above gentlemen were then elected members. 

The Chairman called upon Professor Westwood for his paper on 
“arly Christian Art illustrated by Ivory Carvings,” which was accord- 
ingly read, and which we shall give im extenso at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

Mr. James Parker then described the recent discovery of the remains 
of a Roman villa, close to the village of Beckley. The walls, as 
far as they had been laid bare, seemed to form a simple parallelo- 
gram of about 32 ft. long by 18 wide, measured on the outside. 
The walls were for the most part 1ft. 6 in. in thickness, but the wall 
towards the north side in one part measured 2 ft. in thickness. There 
were four chambers, two larger and two smaller. The larger chambers 
were about 14 ft. by 10, the smaller 10 ft. by 6. In both the smaller, 
and in the westernmost of the larger, remains of the tessellated pavement 
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were preserved. It was difficult to make out the exact pattern, but the 
tessere were of the usual size and character. Mr. Parker had visited 
the spot the day after it had been opened, but already persons had 
commenced spoliation. In a week afterwards nearly all the re- 
mainder of the tesseree were either scattered or taken away. On 
the interior of one or two pieces of the walls which rose a few inches 
above the tessellated pavement, plaster was found, and with some of the 
colour upon it. Several large nails were found, and several bones of 
animals, e.g. pig, sheep, and ox: the latter Mr. Parker thought, from 
the remains which had been found, to belong to the extinct species 
bos longifrons. Fragments of pottery were very abundant, being scat- 
tered throughout the field, but generally imperfect. 


Turrp Meetine, Micnartmas Term, 1862. 


Dee.10. The Rev. the Master or Battiot Cortece, President, in 
the chair. 

After the Secretary had read the report of the last meeting, the fol- 
lowing officers and members of committee for the ensuing year were 
elected :— 

President.—The Rev. the Master of Balliol College. 

Auditors.—The Rev. the Master of University College; the Rev. Dr. Millard. 

New Members of Committee—H. W. Challis, Esq., Merton College; J. H. 
Parker, Esq., F.S.A.; Hon. R. C. E. Abbot, Ch. Ch.; R. Blakelock, Esq., Lincoln ; 
G. M. Argles, Esq., Balliol. 

Also, C. E. Carey, Esq., Exeter College, was elected a member of the Society. 


Mr. Challis having resigned the office of Secretary, it was an- 
nounced that Mr. James Parker had accepted the office in conjunction 
with Mr. Medd. 

The Prestpent then called upon Mr. Rogers for his paper “ On the 
Commercial Routes of the Middle Ages,” which will be found at 
another page“. 


Frrst Meetrye, Lent Term, 1863. 


Feb. 24, The Rev. the Masrer or Battrot Cotrzes, President, in 
the chair. 

The PresmEnt announced that in consequence of an application 
made to the Warden and Fellows of Merton College for permission to 
open the western wall of the crypt of St. Peter’s Church, permission 
had been given to the Society. On a similar application to the Vestry 
of St. Peter’s parish, that body had also kindly given their sanction to 
the Society’s investigation. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Curators of the Taylor Institution 
for their kindness in giving permission to the Society to hold their 
meetings in that building during the repairs of the Ashmolean Museum. 

The Presment then called upon Mr. Parker for his lecture on the 
“ Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen*,”’ which occupied the remainder of the 
evening. 





* Gent. MaG., Sept., 1863, pp. 275—284. 

b See p. 297. 

¢ This lecture, fully illustrated, will be found in Gent. MaG., March and April, 
1863, pp. 283—301, and pp. 412—425. 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Rocuester Meetine, Jury 28—Ave, 4. 


Tuts meeting was held, by permission of the Mayor and Corporation, 
in the Guildhall at Rochester; a Museum was established in the Corn 
Exchange; and the Council Chamber, the Court Room of the County 
Court, the Hall of the Bridge Wardens, and other public buildings were 
liberally placed at the disposal of the Institute. The company num- 
bered upwards of 300, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Marquis Camden, K.G. (President of the Kent Archeological Society), 
the Mayor and Corporation of Rochester, the Earl Amherst, Earl and 
Countess of Darnley, the Bishops of Oxford, Rochester, and Gibraltar, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, Lord Neaves, Sir John P. Boileau, Sir 
Stephen R. Glynne, Sir R. Kirby, Sir Sibbald Scott, Sir T. M. Wilson, 
Sir W. Smith Marriott, Sir Walter James, the Master of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the Provost of Oriel, the Deans of Chichester and 
Peterborough, Rev. Professors Stanley and Willis, Major Luard, Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.P., Col. Pinney, M.P., Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, Mr. Mayer (of Liver- 
pool), Mr. Parker (of Oxford), Mr. C. Roach Smith, Dr. Wilson 
(of Toronto), Mr. A. W. Franks, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. Bloxam, Mr. 
J. Burtt, and other eminent archeologists, and a large number of ladies. 
The section of History had for President the Dean of Chichester; that 
of Architecture, the Rev. Professor Willis; and that of Early and 
Medieval Antiquities, Lord Talbot de Malahide. The Museum was 
under the especial care of Mr. Charles Tucker, F.S.A., and the Rev. 
Edward Hill was Director of the Excursions. 


Tuesday, July 28. Opventne Meettne. Tovr or THE Crry. 


The proceedings were opened at the Guildhall at 2 p.m. Lord Talbot 
de Malahide (in the absence of Lord Lyttelton, President of the Insti- 
tute) moved that the Marquis CampeEn should take the chair, which was 
unanimously agreed to, after which an address of welcome from the 
Corporation was read, and suitably acknowledged. The noble Marquis 
said that the Corporation had afforded every facility to the Institute by 
granting the use of public buildings, &c. ; and he begged them to accept 
the best and most sincere thanks of the members of the Institute. 

The Bishop of Rochester said he appeared as quite a novice in 
archeology; but he should have been sorry if a meeting like this took 
place without his attending to express the sympathy which he, in com- 
mon with the clergy at large, felt in meetings like these ; for the labours 
of such societies proved what obligations we were under to our fathers 
in the Church. 

The Earl of Darnley then, on behalf of the Kent Archeological 
Society, expressed the pleasure that Society felt in this visit: they had 
the greatest pleasure in welcoming the Institute. In coming to Kent, 
they had entered upon a most interesting field. Rochester must rank 
second only to Canterbury in its archeological riches: it possesses, if 
not one of the most magnificent, one of the most interesting cathedrals ; 
and it has also a noble castle. They had in their President that day 
the President of their own local Society. He congratulated their 
President on the progress of the county Society: though only five years 
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old, thanks to the exertions of some of its members—especially those of 
the Rev. Mr. Larking, whose absence from ill-health they must all 
regret—it already possesses nearly a thousand members; and it has 
already published four volumes of highly interesting transactions. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide returned thanks to the Kent Archeological 
Society. It is always a great encouragement to receive the congratula- 
tions of kindred bodies; and there was none to which the Institute 
looked with greater affection than the Kent Society. He remarked 
upon the richness of the antiquarian remains of Kent. The Society was 
worthy of imitation in all parts of the country: it had produced most 
valuable volumes on the local antiquities of Kent: and though the sub- 
jects were local, they were treated in a way to interest all who are 
attached to the investigation of the history of our country. The subject 
of Kentish tenures—gavel-kind, &c.— is full of interest. He referred 
to the interesting discoveries in Kentish barrows—the beautiful orna- 
ments and the Anglo-Saxon implements found in them; he also adverted 
to the labours of Mr. Roach Smith, and dwelt upon the great interest 
attaching to the exhibition of the celebrated Faussett collection of 
antiquities which would be displayed in the temporary museum of the 
Institute. 

The Provost of Oriel (Dr. Hawkins) welcomed the Institute to 
Rochester on behalf of the Dean and Chapter, and remarked that 
Rochester Cathedral stood on the site of the second Christian church 
of the Anglo-Saxon times. 

Mr. Roach Smith dwelt upon the progress made by the Institute 
since its meeting at Canterbury in 1846, and was assured that it had 
done great good in improving the general tone of feeling throughout 
the country. 

After a speech from Lord Neaves, Mr. Beresford Hope took occa- 
sion to remark upon the mistake made by those who thought such 
Congresses took up much time in simply bowing and being bowed to. 
Great and serious work was done, and most important investigations 
were carried out on those occasions, and their results discussed. 

The meeting then broke up. Some repaired to the Museum, and 
a large party collected in the High-street to inspect the ancient remains 
of the city under the guidance of S. Steele, Esq., who had undertaken 
the task of conductor. 

Mr. Steele first led the visitors to the groined apartment under the 
Crown Inn, now used as a wine-cellar, and which was examined with 
much interest. Above the cellar or crypt, and on a level with the 
street, is another ancient vaulted apartment. On leaving the Crown, 
Mr. Steele shewed portions of the old city walls near the present bridge, 
some in the Crown-yard. In this yard also is a portion of the ancient 
inn still standing, ascribed to the time of Elizabeth*. Here also is some 
part of the original walls of All Souls’ or the Bridge Chapel. This 





4 The remains of this ancient hostel are of considerable interest ; the cellars are 
of two periods, the earliest part is of the work of the twelfth century, or the 
beginning of the thirteenth; the other part may be of the fourteenth or fifteenth. 
The inn has been one of the half-timber houses so common in Kent, and the finely- 
moulded timbers indicate that a considerable part of it was of the time of 
Henry VII. It is much to be regretted that this ancient hostelry is to be entirely 
destroyed to make way for the improvements of the Bridge Estates Commissioners ; 
-about half of it is already pulled down.—Eb, 
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chapel was situated without the wall of the city; as also was the church 
of St. Clement, close to the water, on the Rochester side of the present 
railway bridge. Of old the main route from the bridge was under the 
archway facing the water by the Bridge-house, through what is now 
the Crown-yard, and under the arch into the High-street. There was 
also another access to the bridge by the way that subsequently became 
the only thoroughfare while the old bridge existed. 

Mr. Steele next proceeded to near the entrance to the castle; where 
he described the course of the castle ditch. He believed the ditch— 
now filled up—was made in the time of the Romans; many Roman 
coins have been found in it from time to time. Formerly there was 
a great mound at the spot called Boley Hill; some have ascribed this to 
the Danes ; but Mr. Steele believed it was merely formed of the materials 
taken from the ditch. He did not touch further on the subject of the 
castle, as Mr. Hartshorne was subsequently to exhibit and explain that 
structure. 

Leaving the castle entry, the company next proceeded to the cathe- 
dral-yard; where Mr. Steele pointed out the ancient “ Bishop’s Palace.” 
Proceeding to Boley Hill, Mr. Steele observed that the wall beyond the 
present police-court had once been part of a prison which occupied that 
spot. On Boley Hill he pointed out the site of Richard Watts’s house— 
that house in which the worthy citizen entertained Queen Elizabeth ; 
and which was afterwards called “ Satis” House, from the Queen, when 
Watts expressed a hope that her Majesty had been properly accom- 
modated, having said in reply—* Satis.” The present Archbishop of 
Canterbury was born in Satis House. 

Mr. Steele explained that ‘ Boley Hill,” now occupied with houses 
and gardens, had been reduced in height by materials having been 
taken to fill up the ditch of the castle—that which now forms the shady 
walks under the shadow of the keep. By Boley Hill was the south 
gate of the city. Two years ago some of the foundations were dis- 
covered while excavations were being made. This gate was nearly in 
a line with the existing Prior’s Gate, at the end of Minor Canon-row. 
At the back of the King’s School there are some remains of the ancient 
city walls. In the Vines is a large extent of the city wall, forming 
the boundary of a garden. 

Restoration House, where Charles II. slept on his journey to London 
in May, 1660, was next visited, by leave of the lady and the clergyman 
who now occupy the two sections into which the mansion has been 
divided. The most southerly part of the house is occupied as a ladies’ 
school. The party visited several of the rooms. In that where the 
pupils were assembled there was finely-carved work over the fireplace. 
Much of the house, however, has been modernized; and one large 
apartment has been divided into two. In this house coins or medals 
have been found with ‘‘C. R.”’ and a crown upon them—nothing more ; 
appearing to indicate that they were struck to commemorate the 
royal visit. 

In the next house, occupied as a boys’ school, there is a good deal to 
interest. The spacious staircase is striking. One of the rooms, much 
modernized, and now occupied as a dormitory for the pupils, is that in 
which King Charles II. slept. 

Mr. Steele next led the way to Sir Joseph Williamson’s School ; 
near the spot where was formerly the East Gate of the city, extending 
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across the street. A representation of it is still to be seen in the oldest 
view of Rochester—the print in the British Museum. The gate, which 
was pulled down in 1590 or 1600, was on a small scale. 

Passing through the Free School, Mr. Steele exhibited the remains 
of the embattled city wall with the rampart at the rear of the school. 
When part of the wall was pulled down not long since in order to allow 
of the extension of the school, a party of Royal Engineers had to tear 
it to pieces by mining and exploding gunpowder. At the north end 
of the wall is a circular tower. The wall is in fine preservation: it 
was built in 1225: it and the tower are seen to great advantage from 
Free School-lane, down which Mr. Steele led his troop, through the 
Common, tracing the circuit of the ancient city in this direction: pointing 
out rows of houses occupying the site of the city ditch, while in some 
of the houses in the rear of these, small remains of the city wall exist. 

Turning up Pump-lane, Mr. Steele pointed out the site of the North 
Gate, or Cheldergate—why so called he was not able to explain. From 
this point there are traces of the wall to the river bank. The gate was 
pulled down three or four centuries ago. 

Opposite to Pump-lane is the College Gate. 

The party now journeyed up the High-street, past the Corn Ex- 
change, to the George Inn, where they descended into an extensive 
vault running under the inn from the street to a considerable depth. 
The place is now used mainly as a skittle-alley, for which it is lighted 
with gas. It consists of a long apartment constructed of stone, groined, 
with bosses at the junctions of the stone ribs. There have been win- 
dows at the sides, now bricked up ; towards the street, a portion of the 
apartment is parted off and used as a beer-cellar; and here some in- 
teresting details were observed. ‘Towards the street the roof rises in 
the direction of the entrance. There is a legend that formerly there 
was a subterranean communication with the castle or other buildings 
to the south: but there were no strong indications of this having been 
the case. 

Opinions differed as to what this ancient vaulted apartment had 
formerly been. Mr. Steele considered it the basement of a building— 
that the floor was anciently on a level with the street, which, in the 
course of years, must have been raised some feet ; the openings at the 
side were windows, and that in front the doorway. But other gentle- 
men held that the apartment had probably been a mere vault or store, 
belonging to some wealthy merchant—perhaps to a guild. The sloping 
roof at the entry was intended to facilitate the reception of goods— 
similar stores beneath merchants’ houses are found in other. localities, 
with entries like this. The side openings had been cellar windows, 
open only at the upper part. After a stay of some time in the vault 
the party set out for the field near the Gas Works, where Messrs. 
Foord have large quantities of the piles taken up from the foundations 
of old Rochester Bridge. These piles,—which are mostly elm, with 
a few oak,—many of them 500 years old, are found to be perfectly 
sound inside, and when cut up make excellent boards. These piles are 
from the foundations of the old stone bridge: a former bridge of timber 
existed on the site of the present bridge. Some of the piles have been 
taken out five years: there was much difficulty in withdrawing them— 
the task occupied two years. The piles were capped with iron; and 
in the course of centuries the iron had become concreted with the 
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chalky soil into which the piles were driven, forming curious masses, 
which attracted much attention from the visitors. It was stated that in 
constructing the new bridge, the workmen came into contact with 
a submerged forest, and hazel nuts were brought up from the bed of 
the river in a perfect state. 


At the evening meeting, under the presidency of the Manrauts 
CAMDEN, a paper was read by the Rev. J. L. Petit, on ‘‘ Bayham Abbey,” 
the architectural features of which beautiful structure, now a ruin, were 
very fully pointed out. This was followed by a paper, contributed by 
Mr. Foss, F.S.A., on ‘‘ Legal Archeology,” with a sketch of several of 
the legal celebrities connected with Kent, from the earliest times down 
toarecent period. In the course of his remarks Mr. Foss dwelt on 
the extreme antiquity of many of our law names and customs, some of 
which, still in use, had their origin as far back as the reign of Edward 
the Elder. After a sketch of the antiquity of the terms Hilary, Easter, 
and Trinity, as well as the courts of law, and the dresses of the judges 
and barristers, Mr. Foss alluded to the first public trial of which we have 
any record, that in which Lanfranc was the plaintiff, which took place 
on Penenden-heath, Kent, and lasted three days. Mr. Foss then gave 
a valuable sketch of the celebrities of Kent who had risen to eminence 
as chancellors or judges, and pointed to the fact that no fewer than 
fifteen Archbishops of Canterbury and seven Bishops of Rochester had 
attained to the dignity of Lord High Chancellor. 


Wednesday, July 29. Merrtnes or Sections, Excurston To 
Copa. 


Several papers were read in the Guildhall under the presidency of 
Lorp Tatzot p— Matanipe. The first was one by Joseph Burtt, Esq., 
one of the Assistant Keepers of Public Records, on “ Roger de Ley- 
bourne—his share in the Barons’ War.” 

In a short historical introduction Mr. Burtt gave a sketch of the 
state and progress of public affairs during the reign of Henry III., up 
to the actual commencement of hostilities between the King and the 
Barons in the year 1262. Roger de Leybourne was at first an adherent 
to the Barons’ cause. He had fought against King John and been 
taken prisoner in Rochester Castle, which he was fifty years afterwards 
to garrison for King John’s son. He was not active in public affairs 
during the greater part of Henry’s reign, but in his old age again took 
the field for the old cause till after the decision of the French King in 
favour of Henry III. in the year 1264. From that time Roger de 
Leybourne, following in the track of others, was as strenuous and active 
a supporter of the Royal cause as he had previously been of the Barons. 
His defection was attributed to mercenary motives by the political 
song-writers of the time, as he had previously been a great favourite 
of theirs, 

In illustration of his activity on the King’s side, Mr. Burtt brought 
forward numerous extracts from some interesting MSS. (preserved in 
the Public Record Office, London), which have been hitherto un- 
noticed, and almost unknown. They consist of nothing more nor less 
than Roger de Leybourne’s “ bill” for the work done on behalf of the 
Crown; and they presented, as might be expected, some most curious 
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and interesting particulars. Whether it was the moving-spring which 
influenced his change of sides or not, it was quite certain that Roger de 
Leybourne intended to be paid for what he did; and whatever might 
be the duty he had to perform, if it involved an outlay, a loss, or ex- 
penditure of any kind, it was carefully noted in the account. These 
accounts, too, were interesting as being the very earliest known accounts 
of personal household expenditure. 

As Constable of Rochester Castle Roger de Leybourne’s first claim 
was made. Early in the year 1264 he provisioned the castle, and his 
account shewed the stores he purchased for that purpose, and where he 
obtained them. The greater part of these stores were used by the 
garrison, and the value of the remainder was claimed from the Crown, 
because, “‘ on the King’s return into Kent after the battle of Lewes he 
came to Rochester and commanded the Constable of the Castle and 
others there immediately to surrender it to the Earl of Leicester, by 
reason of which command great loss and damage occurred to the said 
Roger in gold, silver, and other goods.” A regular journal of the ex- 
penditure and issue of the stores in stock was kept when Leybourne 
was defending Rochester against the Barons, and Mr. Burtt read many 
of the entries, which contained interesting details, especially those 
relating to the siege of the place. 

After the decisive victory of Evesham, Roger de Leybourne was most 
actively engaged in reducing the various disaffected portions of the 
country to their allegiance. He seems to have had a sort of roving 
commission for that purpose, receiving apparently special directions in 
each particular case in which he was engaged. He was appointed 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and the men of the Cinque Ports were 
staunch supporters of the Barons, so he must needs reduce to a proper 
state of things the places professing to be subservient to him. His 
accounts, now brought to notice by Mr. Burtt, shewed how this was 
accomplished, and his journal gave all the stages of his march from the 
metropolis for that purpose, and in many cases the forces he com- 
manded. It is curious to find how careful the old soldier was not to 
charge the Crown when he was at home. He then lived at “the Mote”’ 
at Ledes, and for the days when he may be said to have “looked in” 
there, the entry in his account was in this form,—‘ Eodem die per- 
noctavit apud Ledes de quo nichil computat.’”” Sandwich and Winchil- 
sea seem to have especially felt the weight of his arm, and to have 
struggled obstinately. In the attack upon the first, Leybourne lost 
horses to the value of £200, and to £140 in that upon Winchilsea. 
For himself he charged 40s. a-day—a good round sum, equal to nearly 
£40 of our present money—when the judges were receiving not more 
than £40 a-year; when the brother of the King of Castile, lately visiting 
England, had £1 a-day allowed him for himself and retinue ; and when 
John, Duke of Lancaster, commanding an army a century afterwards 
had but £1 6s. 8d. a-day. 

Into Essex, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, Roger de Leybourne was 
sent against the “ King’s enemies ;” and the difficult task of dealing 
with the citizens of London, the staunch adherents of the Barons, was 
also committed to him. He made also many expeditions to reduce his 
own native county to obedience, and the particulars of those expeditions 
were full of curious local references and descriptions. The principal 
points in these accounts of Leybourne’s proceedings were epitomized by 
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Mr. Burtt, and evidently excited much interest. At the conclusion of 
the paper, 

The Rev. Mr. Hartshorne made some remarks upon the important 
position occupied by Roger de Leybourne, and the great interest of the 
subject. 

Mr. Beresford Hope said such evidences of the state of the country 
during so momentous a period of our history were singularly valuable, 
and he hoped the documents on which Mr. Burtt’s paper was founded 
would be published entire. In the expression of this wish the Marquis 
Camden joined. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth, Prebendary of Wells, then read a report of 
the progress of the excavations at Uriconium since the meeting of the 
Institute at Gloucester in July, 1860, and stated that the efforts of the 
Excavation Committee had been directed chiefly to the cemetery which 
was without the north-east gate of the city, along the line of the Wat- 
ling Street-road. Many urns had been dug up in the course of excava- 
tion, composed of a variety of glass and earthenware of different forms, 
all of which contained ashes, and many of them had in them small glass 
phials or unguentaries, in which the remains of oily matter had been 
found. These are all now placed in the Museum at Shrewsbury in 
a handsome case, where they could be studied to advantage, and were 
deeply interesting to those who took an interest in ancient Roman 
fictilia. The remains of two tombs had also been discovered, but the 
tombs had been destroved. Near the first of these an inscription had 
been found, but the portion of the stone containing the figure of a 
Roman soldier had been broken away. The inscription was much in- 
jured by time, and rendered difficult to read. A photograph and 
a drawing of this was exhibited, as well as photographs of the urns 
newly found. Mr. Scarth stated that by the aid of Dr. M°Caul, Presi- 
dent of University College, Toronto, he thought he had arrived at the 
true reading of the inscription, which was as follows (and he referred 
to Dr. M°Caul’s work Jately published, and entitled ‘‘ Britanno-Roman 
Inscriptions.’’ London: Longman, Green, and Co.) :— 


[v. FL]AMINIVS. T. F. PoLIA (Tribu) 
[pora being used for Potita, or else the cognomen of FLAMINIVS. | 
ANNORVM XXXXV. STIP. XXII. MIL. LEG. 
[x11] GEM. AQ[VILIFER] NVNC. HIC. SVM. 
[PER] LEGITE ET FELICES VITA PLVS [MINVS ALBA | 
{The last word being read rvsta, by Dr. M°Caul. ] 
OMNIBVS. AEQVA. LEGE. ITER. EST. AD, TAENARA. DITIS. 
VIVITE. DVM. STYGIVS VITAE DAT TEMPVS HONESTE. 


The three hexameter lines, single words only of which are traceable 
on the stone, were mostly conjectural, yet there was authority for the 
reading, which must stand till a better could be suggested. The soldier 
had probably belonged to the fourteenth legion. Another inscription 
found in this cemetery some years since, and preserved in the Free 
School Library in Shrewsbury, recorded a soldier of this legion, and 
another had been found at Lincoln, and these were the only memorials 
that remained in this island of the legion which bore the title Domitores 
Britannia. The inscription may have belonged to the tomb near 
which it was found, and a drawing of a Roman tomb was exhibited, 

Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXV, Pp 
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shewing what was the ordinary construction, and how the body, if 
buried, was placed. 

Mr. Scarth detailed what had been done to ascertain the construction 
of the city walls, the extent of which was well defined, and also in 
respect to the position of the north-east gateway. It had been ascer- 
tained that a stone wall had surrounded the whole city, with a ditch 
outside. The various objects which had been turned up in the exca- 
vations were enumerated, and a reference made to the last papers that 
had appeared in the Journal of the Archeological Association, on the 
“Gems found at Uriconium,” by Mr. Wright, and “ The Restoration of 
the Tessellated Floors of a portion of the Basilica,” by Mr. Maw, of 
Broseley. 

At the conclusion of the paper the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne, author of 
Salopia Antiqua, observed that it was interesting to bear in mind the 
extent of the city, which was three miles in circuit, and contained about 
223 acres, underneath which were the remains of buildings as yet 
untouched, but which would yield an abundant harvest to the antiquary. 

Several other gentlemen then addressed the Section, and Mr. Roach 
Smith made some very interesting observations as to the value of the 
past discoveries, and the opportunity presented of arriving at in- 
formation respecting the form and construction of the buildings in 
British-Roman cities, and the amount of domestic comfort and civili- 
zation at the period of the Roman occupation, He observed that 
we find no great Roman remains in our towns near the coast— 
as Rochester, Canterbury; why? because there the Romans held 
peaceful possession; but in the inland towns there were extensive 
military works to keep the natives in subjection. He regretted that so 
small a portion of Uriconium had been as yet laid open: the Govern- 
ment ought to give aid in a case like this. Uriconium did not appear 
to have been a military station of the Romans. They ought to try to 
induce the Government—-like other Governments—to take up the sub- 
ject of national antiquities. Money is wanted: they were stopped in 
every way: only the strong arm of the Government can effect what is 
needed. 

The Chairman said they would all agree in Mr. Smith’s suggestion : 
but he was not very sanguine that Government would give the aid; still 
the more the matter is ventilated the better. 

In answer to a question, Mr, Smith said the Roman coins found at 
Uriconium come down to the latest period of the Roman occupation. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth observed that the antiquities of this 
island had not yet obtained the attention which they deserved ; much 
had been done by private and individual effort, but what was wanted 
was united exertion. The excavations at Wroxeter should be on a grander 
scale, and to obtain a better knowledge of the buildings of this interest- 
ing city a larger outlay would be required than heretofore. He hoped 
to see the day when the Government of this country would take up the 
subject of the antiquities of Britain, and issue a commission, as had been 
done by the Emperor of the French, to ascertain accurately the sites of 
such ancient Roman cities, roads, and battle-fields as were yet doubtful. 
This had been done in France very successfully ; and why not in Eng- 
land? A new edition of Horsley’s Brit. Romana was much to be de- 
sired, but it was probably too great a work for a single individual to 
undertake satisfactorily. It should be done under a commission,—por- 
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tions of Britain being allotted to separate antiquaries,— and a work 
could then be produced worthy of this great country. Individuals like 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland had effected a great deal, and 
set a noble example, which ought to be followed, and he hoped the 
Government might be induced in due time to imitate it. 

The next paper read was by Edwin Guest, Esq., D.C.L., Master 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, ‘‘On the Landing of Julius 
Cesar in Britain.” It was illustrated by a very large and well-executed 
map of the coasts of France and England on the straits of Dover—the 
work of Dr. Guest. 

Dr. Guest discussed at much length the various views which have 
prevailed regarding the port in Gaul from which Cesar set out for the 
conquest of Albion. He pronounced in favour of the Portus Icius, now 
called Witsand. At present there is but a little brook, a small basin 
formed by the brook, and a fishing village: but on that coast great 
changes are effected by sand-storms. He contended that a large tract 
of land near Witsand, below the level of the sea, but now separated 
from it by high sand-hills, was once a harbour, with one outlet to the 
sea—not three small openings as now. Cesar certainly started either 
from Boulogne or Witsand—Dr. Guest urged that the latter was the 
port. Witsand harbour was destroyed by a sand-storm in the fifteenth 
century, and Calais took its place as a port. Hythe is an example in 
England of how ports are destroyed by shingle and sand: it is very 
similar to the port of Witsand, having in like manner a large tract of 
land below the level of the sea, which has evidently been an inlet, 
similar to the Solent, of which one of the mouths was at Hythe, now 
shut out from the sea by the shingle bank. 

From Witsand, Cesar departed for Britain with 8,000 or 10,000 

soldiers. Dr. Guest described his remarkably long voyage: and of- 
fered explanations of the causes of that length. He then examined 
the various surmises that have been made as to where Cesar landed: 
he arrived opposite Dover, there is no doubt; but he did not land there. 
Some have fixed his landing to the east, some to the west of Dover. 
Much has been founded on the supposed action of the tides in deciding 
Cexsar’s place of landing; but Dr. Guest argued that important facts 
had been overlooked: in former times Dungeness did not exist—its 
materials then filled the tract of ocean to the west, where old Winchilsea 
formerly stood on a bank of shingle—three miles from what is now the 
shore. He believed that in Cesar’s time the Great and Little Downs 
were low tracts of land, almost joining the land which is now the 
Goodwin Sands: those “sands” did not then exist. Whence the 
origin of the term ‘‘ Downs” if not from this? We see the land still 
washed away by the sea—Sandown Castle is to be removed ere the sea 
swallows it up‘. John Twine, of Canterbury, stated that the Goodwin 
Sands were once an island: we have no reason to doubt that he had 
a reason for his statement. 
: Dr. Guest, reviewing all the facts known, and the inferences we are 
Justified in drawing, came to the conclusion that Cesar landed on the 
“ Downs” near Deal—the soft, oozy shore there, as described in his 
Commentaries. 


* The castle is now being pulled down, and it has been proposed to form a dock 
on its site, with a ship canal to Sandwich. 
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[Since the foregoing was in type a letter has appeared in the “ Athe- 
neum,” of August 15 and 22, from Dr. Guest, stating that he has seen 
a long report of his speech in which he can hardly recognise a single 
argument that was used by him. He then proceeds to give “‘a brief 
summary of his arguments,”’ in which, compared with the above, we 
fail to discover the marked discrepancy alleged. The learned Doctor 
thus concludes the first portion of his communication :— 

“Briefly to recapitulate. I believe the port which once existed between Griz- 
nez and Wissant to be the Portus Icius: 1st, because it afforded the shortest 
passage to Britain; 2udly, because it was amply large enough for Cesar’s pur- 
poses; Srdly, because it lay immediately beneath Cape Griz-nez, which I believe 
to be the Ician promontory ; and lastly, because a Norman monk in the eleventh 
century expressly calls it the Portus Icius: and I think this name may have been 
handed down to him by the Romanized Gauls, inasmuch as the name of Ician 
seems to have been long kept afloat in the recollection of the Celtic population of 
these islands.”’} 


In the afternoon a large party paid a visit to Cobham. Some pro- 
ceeded by railway to the Sole-street Station, and a larger number by 
road. Soon after two o’clock the whole assembled in Cobham Church, 
where they were met by the Earl of Darnley. 

Mr. J. H. Parker said the chancel had been originally erected in the 
time of Henry III.; but there had been various alterations. The 
original church was almost entirely rebuilt by Sir John Cobham in the 
fourteenth century: there is some of the Early English work left in 
the capitals of the columns. The aisle walls were rebuilt in the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century; the aisles were made double the original 
width ; the western tower was then erected. The adjacent college had 
once joined the church walls on the south, a doorway leading to it 
from the church. On one side of the altar are some remains of a stair- 
case: that, no doubt, led to a roodloft. Over the large windows at 
the east end, and close to the roof, are two small windows—this is 
_a rather remarkable circumstance; and the original object of these 
windows at Cobham is, in the present state of the church, not very 
clear: they might have formerly been concealed from the body of the 
church. ‘The chancel-arch is modern; but in the masonry of the wall 
south of the arch are some remains of an original Norman arch—the 
chancel-arch often remained when the chancel and the nave of the 
church were successively rebuilt—the arch aided in alternately sup- 
porting the roof during the alterations on either side of it. 

The series of brasses in the floor of the chancel were next referred 
to. They are the largest series existing that belong to one family; 
they extend over the period from 1354 to 1529. ‘The effigy of Sir 
John Cobham, who rebuilt the church, holds in its hands a representa- 
tion of the building. . 

Mr. Waller explained who were represented by the figures, and 
recounted the date of each brass. The daughter of Sir John Cobham 
had five husbands; but the inscription on her brass ignores the existence 
of all but one, whose figure appears at her side. Mr. Waller called 
attention to some of the peculiarities of the costumes of the figures, 
especially to the “ banded armour” worn by one. 

Mr. Matthew Bloxam next made a few observations on the Cobham 
tomb, with its recumbent figures, in the chancel. Lord Cobham wears 
a scarf diagonally over his breast. In the vestry-room were some stone 
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heads and busts formerly in the church, and of the date of the four- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Parker mentioned that Lord Darnley had just placed in his hand 
a document dated 1370, granting a licence to make a communication 
between the college and the church, 

Leaving the building, the company walked round the exterior of the 
church; and Mr. Parker pointed out a portion of a wall which had for- 
merly connected the church and the college, built by Sir John Cobham 
in the fourteenth century. The college apartments were built close up 
to the church walls, according to the licence shewn by the Earl of 
Darnley in the church. The college was much altered and partly 
rebuilt in the time of Elizabeth, when it was refounded. 

The chief feature of interest in the college (or almshouses) now, is 
the ancient hall or refectory ; an apartment of some extent. Mr. Parker 
said it was of the time of Edward III., the main fabric, with the roof, 
with various alterations in the reign of Elizabeth; the fireplace was 
altered or inserted at that period. He pointed out the distinction 
between church and hall windows in ancient buildings; seats in the 
stone-work of the windows, as in this hall, denote the secular character 
of the apartment. ‘The floor of the hall had been lowered. After in- 
specting a gateway with an inscription referring to the “new” college, 
dated 1596, the company set out for Cobham Hall. 

Cobham Hall is an Elizabethan house, built on the site of an older 
structure; portions are the work of Inigo Jones. In the vestibule is 
a fine Egyptian granite bath, and other objects of interest. The music- 
hall, the dining-room, the picture-galleries and adjacent apartments, 
a staircase, and the portrait-gallery, were viewed; the object being to 
inspect the noble collection of pictures, containing some of the chefs- 
d’ceuvre of the greatest painters— Rubens, Guido, Salvator Rosa, Van- 
dyke, Lely, Reynolds, Holbein. George Scharf, Esq., secretary of the 
National Portrait Gallery, acted as cicerone. The collection is rich in 
regal and noble portraits, many of the latter being those of former 
owners of this fine mansiow or of the estates amid which it is planted. 
There are many other objects of art or vertw in the apartments which 
were inspected ; but Mr. Scharf dealt only with the pictures, and viewing 
these even cursorily occupied much time. 

On leaving the portrait-gallery, Lord Darnley invited the company 
into the pleasure-grounds. After a short stay here, his lordship led the 
party round the house through the flower-gardens to a long table placed 
under a large horse-chestnut tree, where tea, coffee, &c. were pro- 
vided, which the noble owner of the mansion was personally active in 
dispensing. 

The company now gradually departed; those who walked to the 
Sole- street Station proceeding from the Hall, as they had come, 
through the noble avenue of limes, extending three quarters of a mile, 
and consisting of four rows of fine trees. 

Whilst the majority of the members proceeded to Cobham, Mr. Roach 
Smith led a smaller number in a contrary direction, having undertaken 
to conduct those who could surmount the difficulty of walking some 
miles over ground inaccessible to carriages, to some of the sites of the 
extensive Roman potteries between Lower Rainham and the marshes 
leading from Lower Halstowe towards Sheerness. The party, which 
included Mr. Mayer, Major Luard, Mr. Heywood, Mr. Steele, Mr. Wood, 
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and Mr. Walter, proceeded by railway to Rainham, and walked to 
Upchurch, where the Rev. J. Woodruff exhibited his collection of 
Roman pottery obtained from the marshes; and were enabled to 
understand the leading peculiarities of certain types which have now 
become known to antiquaries as “* Upchurch ware‘’.” Although many 
of the examples are perfect, or seem so, a close examination will detect 
flaws or other imperfections which, it is supposed, caused them to be 
thrown aside by the potters. Other varieties of earthenware vessels 
were also made in these districts, such as are common to other parts 
of the country; and Mr. Roach Smith pointed out a locality where 
tiles were made. Mr. Woodruff has also some medieval seals, and 
a very fine inscribed metal frame of a gypciére, or purse, found in the 
locality. 

These having been examined, the visitors were regaled with a sub- 
stantial lunch; and after visiting the church, walked into the marshes 
near Otterham Creek, where they were enabled to see, at the depth 
of about two feet and a-half, a dense stratum of broken Roman vessels. 
Of course this district when worked by the potters was at some distance 
from the sea, now it is intersected by several large creeks and innu- 





f Some time since Mr. Roach Smith furnished, in the Archeologia, the following 
description of the Roman potteries at Upchurch, which we reprint as necessary to 
the completeness of our account of the excursion :— 

“TI will endeavour, as concisely as possible, to give you a notion of these in- 
teresting remains. Besides their importance in disclosing curious facts relating to 
one of the ancient industrial arts, which sprang from the earliest necessities of 
man, they point to a period when that long strip of land extending from below 
Gillingham towards Sheerness, now at high tides half submerged, was dry ground, 
and tenanted by a numerous body of artisans who, over a considerable space of 
time, dug and manufactured the clay of the district into tiles and vessels for the 
various domestic purposes for which pottery was applied. Since these works were 
discontinued (now upwards of 1,500 years), the sea has gradually gained upon the 
land, intersecting in many places the sites of the kilns, and the worked ground into 
which were thrown the refuse, the vessels spoiled in baking or broken by accident. 

“Into the soft muddy beds of these creeks the ffagments of the heavier pottery 
have sunk to a depth more or less considerable; but, with some difficulty, they 
are to be recovered by explorers provided with mud-boots, probing-rods, and 
spades. In the banks of some of the creeks the débris of the kilns may be seen 
about a couple of feet below the surface, running in horizontal lines, in pretty 
dense strata. We have succeeded in obtaining a variety of types of the numerous 
kinds of vessels manufactured in this district; but the most perfect specimens are 
in the possession of the Rev. J. Woodruff, of Upchurch, and Mr. Walter, of Rain- 
ham. Here were made the large amphore and dolia in pale and reddish clay, and 
most of the many kinds of Roman pottery with which our public and private 
museums are so well stored. ‘There was also manufactured a peculiar class of 
vessels, in a dark shiny clay, generally of elegant forms, and ornamented with 
small raised dots arranged in a variety of patterns. All of these possess such 
a family likeness, and are so seldom met with in other localities in very large 
numbers, that when a specimen is found in other parts of the country, it has 
already become usual with archeologists to describe it as ‘Upchurch pottery.’ 
The black colour, as has been shewn by my friend the late Mr. Artis (who traced 
Roman potters for nearly forty miles along the banks of the Nen), was imparted 
to the clay by the smoke of vegetable substances in a peculiar description of kilns, 
which he correctly designated ‘smother kilns.’ On the banks of the Medway we 
have now traced the Roman potters for several miles. The clay they worked was 
of a fine kind, and inexhaustible; and as experiments made from some taken from 
land, the property of Mr. Humphrey Wickham, decide, is at the present day 
adupted for making pottery quite as good as that manipulated by the Romans 
upwards of fifteen centuries since.” 
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merable minor ones. At the upper part of the creek vestiges of Roman 
houses have been found, and others exist at Lower Halstowe. In the 
museum Mr. Wickham exhibited a fine silver armilla and two silver 
rings set with engraved stones found in the marshes. Mr. Elliott also 
exhibited masses of Roman rings, and armille fused together by fire, 
which had been found in another direction in this interesting district. 

The excursionists had also received an invitation from Mr. Walter, 
of Rainham, and from Mr. Bland, in case they should visit the site 
of the Roman villa at Hartlip; these hospitable attentions they were 
forced to decline availing themselves of. 


At the evening meeting, in the County Court, under the presidency 
of the Dean or CuicursteR, a paper was read by Mr. W. B. Rye, 
Assistant Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum, on “ Visits 
to Rochester and Chatham by Royal and Distinguished Personages, 
English and Foreign, between the years 1300 and 1783.” Mr. Rye gave 
interesting details of the visits of Edward IV., Henry V., Henry VIILI., 
Queen Elizabeth, James I., King Christian IV., Prince Henry, the 
King of Bohemia, Charles I. and II., Peter the Great, Hogarth, and 
Dr. Johnson, the last-mentioned of whom spent some time in the city 
a short period before his death. Some discussion followed, in which 
the names of other royal and illustrious personages were given as 
having visited the city prior to the period included in Mr. Rye’s 
paper, after which the Rev. J. L. Warner read a paper on “ A hitherto 
Unpublished Passage in the Life of John Warner, Bishop of Rochester.” 
This prelate, who is remarkable as being one of the very few bishops 
who held his see both before and after the Commonwealth, was the 
founder of the college for the widows of the clergy at Bromley, and 
was a man of most estimable character. 


(To be continued.) 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 19. The twenty-fourth Anniversary Meeting was held at the 
Rooms of the Architectural Exhibition, Conduit-street, the PrestpEnT 
(A.J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq.) in the chair. Among those present 
were the Rev. W. Scott; W. White, Esq.; Rev. H. M. White; G. G. 
Scott, Esq., R. A.; Rev. H. J. Matthew; W. M. Teulon, Esq.; W. 
Lightly, Esq.; J. P. St. Aubyn, Esq.; G. J. Wigley, Esq.; W. 
Slater, Esq.; J. H. Parker, Esq.; the Hon. Dudley Fortescue, M.P. ; 
the Rev. S. S. Greatheed; Rev.G. F. Townsend; Rev. J. H. Sper- 
ling; Rev. T. Helmore; Rev. H. L. Jenner; Colonel North; G. M. 
Hills, Esq.; J. Clarke, Esq.; T. Gambier Parry, Esq.; Rev. J. 
Grant, &c. 

After some introductory remarks from the President, the Rev. B. 
Webb (Hon. Sec.) read the Annual Report, the chief points of which 
were the following :— 

“The Committee have to present this evening the twenty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Ecelesiological Society. They are satisfied that it will be received as 
a record of decided progress. 

“In the first place, however, the lamented death of Mr. Styleman Le Strange, who 
was for many years a most valuable member of the Committee, must be recorded 
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with the deepest expression of regret and respect. The Committee feel that the 
loss of this accomplished artist is almost irreparable. But it is a great satisfaction 
that another member of this Committee, Mr.Gambier Parry, has undertaken to 
finish Mr. Le Strange’s great work—that of painting the nave-roof of Ely Cathedral. 

“The Committee have offered once more a Colour Prize in connexion with the 
Architectural Museum. The subject this year is to be one or both of the carved 
miserere seats which shall obtain the prize for wood-carving offered by the Council 
of the Museum. 

“The Committee took part in the movement last year in favour of the pre- 
servation and restoration of the Westminster Chapter-house. The following me- 
morial was prepared and presented :— 

«The President and Committee of the Ecclesiological Society desire to unite 
themselves with that general feeling which has been so recently and so strongly 
expressed against the present disgraceful state of the Chapter-house of Westminster. 
The Ecclesiological Society is aware that Her Majesty’s Government is not respon- 
sible for more than continuing the neglect and misappropriation of this noble 
building, which has now continued for many centuries, and which, in the present 
state of archmological knowledge and artistic feeling, compromises the national 
character in the eyes of Europe. Without entering into the question of the final 
appropriation of a building which once formed an integral part of a great eccle- 
siastical corporation, the Ecclesiological Society contents itself at present with 
entering its protest against any renewed use of the Chapter-house for those pur- 
poses to which this noble building—one of the very first and finest of its class— 
has so long been misappropriated ; and even if the Government is not prepared at 
present to ask for a grant from the public funds for its complete restoration, in 
the shape of dilapidations, for the time during which it has been in the tenancy of 
the Government, the Ecclesiological Society trusts that immediate steps will be 
taken under public authority for at least clearing from the interior those offensive 
and dangerous presses and shelves with which it is now encumbered.’ 


“ We are glad to announce that although nothing has been done towards the 
restoration of the Chapter-house of Westminster this year, yet the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has registered the application for a future year. 

“In spite of the remonstrances made by our own and other Antiquarian and 
Architectural Societies, the Guesten Hall at Worcester was sacrificed by the Dean 
and Chapter. The Committee have placed on record, in the pages of the ‘ Eccle- 
siologist,’ the protest of the Mayor of Worcester and a hundred and ninety-three 
of the leading citizens against this act of needless vandalism. 

“The Committee authorised the President to petition against the spoiling of the 
view of the west front of St. Paul’s Cathedral by carrying a railway viaduct across 
Ludgate Hill. They fear that the scheme of destroying some of the city churches 
is not unlikely to be put into operation in spite of all opposition. But the recent de- 
cision of the Vestry to prevent the removal of the fine church of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
Hawksmoor’s chef-d’ceuvre, must be mentioned as a most encouraging circumstance. 

“The Committee desire to call the special attention of church-restorers to the 
necessity of providing, in their specifications, for the preservation of ancient re- 
mains. Great scandal was justly caused during the year by the fact that the con- 
tractor for the repairs at Hexham Abbey claimed as his own, and sold, a painted 
triptych which was discovered during the progress of the works. The beautiful 
alabaster fragments from the reredos of Toft Church, near Cambridge, which are 
exhibited this evening, escaped the fate of being considered as ‘old materials,’ 
by the zeal of Messrs. Rattee and Kett, the wood-carvers to the Society. 

“The publication of the ‘ Ecclesiologist’ has taken place regularly. The thanks 
of the Society are due to the contributors generally. An active controversy in 
the Yorkshire newspapers was excited by a notice in the ‘ Ecclesiologist’ of the 
lamentable re-painting of the roof of Beverley Minster. It was shewn, however, 
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that our correspondent was in the right ; and the result will be, it is hoped, that 
future destruction may be averted at Beverley. A still more furious controversy 
raged in the Dublin papers in consequence of the ‘ Ecclesiologist’s’ criticism of 
the well-intended but destructive restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Here 
Mr. M‘Carthy, an eminent Irish architect, ably defended the right side against all 
opponents. 

“The Ladies’ Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society have continued their useful 
labours during the year; and a Medal was deservedly adjudged to them by the 
Jurors of the Exhibition. A rich frontal, in the Cologne style, is about to be 
worked for Gloucester Cathedral. 

“Among the more important publications since our last Anniversary, may be 
mentioned a further volume of Mr. Murray’s ‘Handbook to the English Cathe- 
drals,’ containing the Eastern Cathedrals, and Mr. Fergusson’s volume on ‘ Modern 
Architecture.’ Mr. Scott’s ‘Gleanings from Westminster Abbey’ has recently 
appeared in an improved edition. The beautiful series of photographs of the 
sculptures of the west front of Wells Cathedral, published by the Architectural 
Photographic Society, must not be forgotten. Mr. Waring’s ‘Series of Examples 
from the late Exhibition in Chromo-lithography’ must be added to this list. Mr. 
Robinson has edited a series of fifty photographs of select specimens, from the late 
Exhibition of Works of Art on loan at the South Kensington Museum, under the 
title of ‘The Art Wealth of England.’ A very similar collection of photographs has 
lately made its appearance at Vienna. Mr. Mandelgren’s richly illustrated volume 
on the ‘Scandinavian Monuments of the Middle Ages’ must be noticed with com- 
mendation : as also the first volume of the Cavaliere de Rossi’s great work on the 
‘Ancient Christian Inscriptions from the Roman Catacombs.’ Under the head of 
Liturgical Works must be noticed the Rev. P. Freeman’s concluding volume on 
‘The Principles of Divine Service,’ and the Rev. J. M. Neale’s collected ‘ Essays 
in Liturgiology.’ The second volume of the reprint of the Sarum Missal is un- 
derstood to be in progress. 

“The principal new churches of the year must now be noticed. Mr. Butterfield’s 
fine church of St. Alban, Baldwin Gardens, though finished long before in its 
fabric, has been consecrated within the last few months. Mr. Street has completed 
admirable designs for the new churches of St. John, Torquay, and All Saints, 
Bolton-le-Moors. Mr. Scott’s design for a new chapel at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, is excellent. By Mr. Norton there is a very fine church in progress at 
St. John’s, Middlesborough ; by Mr. Brooks a costly new church has been designed 
for St. Michael’s, Shoreditch; and by Mr. Bodley an extremely good church for 
All Saints’, Cambridge. Mr. Bodley’s church of St. Michael, Brighton, has been 
consecrated. We have also to notice Mr. Deason’s church of St. John, Acklington, 
Northumberland ; Mr. Crossland’s design for a new church at Mold Green, near 
Huddersfield ; Mr. White’s new church at Masborough, Yorkshire; Mr. Clarke’s 
church of St. Alban, Rochdale; and Mr. Hopkins’s new church of St. Martin, 
Worcester (the nave of which is to carry the roof of the demolished Guesten Hall). 
Three churches are in progress from the designs of clerical amateurs. These are,— 
St. Maurice’s, Ellingham, Northumberland (as a memorial to the late Archdeacon of 
Durham), by the Rev. Mr. Turner ; St. Mary’s, Aberdeen, by the Rev. F. G. Lee; 
and St. Michael’s, Swansmore, Ryde, Isle of Wight, by the Rev. W. Gray : though 
in this last instance Mr. J. P. Jones is finishing the work professionally. 

“The success of Mr. Burges in the competition for the new cathedral at Cork is 
one of the most gratifying events of the year. A more admirable design than this 
has seldom been seen. Several of the unsuccessful designs for this competition are 
now on view in the Architectural Exhibition ; and most of them exhibit marked 
power and decided ecclesiological progress. 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXV. Qaq 
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“ Under the head of Church Restoration, the Committee must first notice the 
continuation of the works at Ely Cathedral under Mr. Scott. The restoration of 
the central octagon, as the memorial to Dean Peacock, is in progress; but ad- 
ditional funds are wanted, to meet the great expense of the lead roofing. The 
restoration of Worcester Cathedral is making progress; and the works have 
enabled Professor Willis to make some curious discoveries, such as the original 
polychromatic ashlaring of the inside of the chapter-house, and the ‘sham’ ribs in 
some of the Romanesque vaulting. Hereford Cathedral will be re-opened in a few 
days on the completion of its restoration. It is understood that considerable works 
in Gloucester Cathedral will before long be undertaken. In London, the Temple 
Church has had its ‘round’ capped with a conical lead roof, by Mr. Smirke and 
Mr. St. Aubyn: this is a most satisfactory restoration. The restoration of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, seems at last about to be put in hand under 
the joint superintendence of Mr. Slater and Mr. Hayter Lewis. 

“Considerable works have been begun at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and many more 
are promised. The completion of the magnificent work of Wren has been looked 
forward to with the greatest interest, and if what is intended to be done shall be 
executed on exactly opposite principles, and with very different results from the 
alterations already effected, we shall have to speak of them with entire praise. 

“ Among lesser works of church restoration, the following are the most re- 
markable :—that of All Saints’, Huntingdon, by Mr. Scott ; Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, by the same architect; the ancient church in Dover Castle, also by 
Mr. Scott; St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth, Salop, and St. Mary’s, Higham Ferrars, 
Northamptonshire, both by Mr. Slater, who is also about to undertake the re- 
storation of the fine churches of Calne and Cranbrook; St. Peter’s, Thanet, by 
Mr. Clarke; St. Denis’, Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Somersetshire, by Mr. Ferrey; St. 
Botolph’s, Northfleet, Kent, by Mr. G. W. Godwin; and St. Mary’s, Bosham, 
Sussex, by Mr. Christian. Stow Church, Lincolnshire, is also to be soon taken in 
hand; and we hear with great pleasure, that the late Gothic Chapel of Jesus 
College, Oxford, is about to be restored and refitted by Mr. Street. 

“The restoration of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, is to be mentioned with doubtful ap- 
probation, except so far as the munificence of Mr. Guinness is concerned. The 
rebuilding of Tuam Cathedral by Sir Thomas Deane makes progress. 

“A separate head of ‘recastings’—meaning the transformation into a better 
style of the nondescript churches of the last and present centuries—has happily 
become necessary. The most important of these is that of St. Mary’s, Haggerstone, 
by Mr. Brooks. We may mention also the recasting of St. John’s, Chatham, by 
Mr. G. M. Hills; that of St. Mary’s, Ealing, Middlesex, by Mr. S. S. Teulon; and 
that of the small church of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, in the suburbs of Manchester, by 
Mr. Truefitt. 

“In the colonies we have to notice Mr. Slater’s designs for Labuan Cathedral, 
and for a small church at Sarawak. Mr. Hamilton has designed a church for the 
English residents at Stockholm. One at Genoa is also in contemplation. From 
Sydney we hear of the steady progress of the cathedral. All the painted windows, 
which will form a complete iconographical series, are in hand by Messrs. Hardman. 
One of them representing the life of St. Andrew, to be placed in the north tran- 
sept, and to be made by Messrs. Hardman, is presented by Mr. Kemp, our honorary 
member. 

“ Our notices of Foreign Ecclesiology are this year unfortunately scanty. The 
completion of the west fagade of Santa Croce, at Florence, must be recorded: a8 
also the negative result of the competition for a west facade to the Duomo, for 
which Mr. Burges sent a design. The works at Notre Dame, Paris, by M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, are not yet completed. We hear with regret that the scrapings and re- 
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storations of the churches at Caen have been most destructive; and the same 
complaint reaches us from Belgium as to the proceedings of the Royal Commission 
in that country. The works at Cologne Cathedral proceed steadily under the care 
of M. Voigtel, M. Zwirner’s successor. M. Statz has designed a (Roman Catholic) 
church for Potsdam, and has restored the abbey church of Miinchen-Gladbach, in 
Rhenish Prussia. 

“The restoration of the Papal Palace at Avignon, by M. Viollet-le-Duc, is im- 
mediately to be commenced. M. Abadie is busily engaged in the demolition and 
reconstruction of the domes at St. Front, Perigueux. At Nismes a costly church, 
dedicated to St. Perpetua, is almost ready for consecration. 

“ Proceeding to the subordinate and decorative arts, we have next to notice the 
chief works of the leading glass-painters. Messrs. Clayton and Bell challenge at- 
tention by their fine east window for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Messrs. Lavers 
and Barraud have executed a good window for the east end of Northfleet, Kent, 
and a memorial window to Vincent Novello, in the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey. We have been pleased with the spirit and originality of some works by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. Mr. Preedy has designed some good glass for 
Forthampton Church ; and Messrs. Powell have produced an able design for the 
east window of St. Andrew’s, Thursford, Norfolk. 

“In jewellery and metal-work we have to notice the pastoral staff for the Mis- 
sionary Bishop for Central Africa, designed by Mr. Withers, and executed by Mr. 
Keith, in ebony, ivory, and silver. For the Bishop of Honolulu an altar cross and 
candlesticks were designed by Mr. Slater. 

“Good monumental brasses have been designed by Messrs. O’Connor, and by 
Messrs. Hart, the last in memory of the late Primate of all Ireland. For the new 
Archbishop of Armagh Mr. Slater designed a good archiepiscopal seal. 

“Mr. Forsyth has executed, from Mr. Slater’s designs, a good pulpit and lettern 
for Bridgnorth Church. A recumbent effigy, by Mr. Nicholl, has been placed, in 
memory of the late incumbent, in St. Andrew’s, Wells-street. Mr. Redfern has in 
hand a recumbent effigy of a lady, for Eversley Church. Mr. Philip’s recumbent 
figure of the late Lord Herbert must also be noticed. This sculptor’s reredos in 
basso-relievo for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was of more than average merit. 
A tomb to Major Jacob, in Winchester Cathedral, designed by Mr. Street, must 
also be commended. 

“ Religious painting at home must be represented this year by the completion, 
by Mr. Preedy, of the mural paintings as designed by Mr. Le Strange for the east 
end of St. Alban’s, Holborn: also by a triptych, executed by Mr. Westlake for 
Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, for St. Mary’s, Aberdeen; and by a ‘ Majesty,’ by 
Mr. Smallfield, placed at the back of the recessed tomb, already referred to, in 
St. Andrew’s, Wells-street. Abroad we hear in particular of the painted decora- 
tions of a church at Alby ; and our honorary member, M. Guffens, of Antwerp, has 
painted a fine altar-piece for Notre Dame St. Nicholas, in Eastern Flanders. 

“In concluding this review of the principal ecclesiological works that have 
fallen under their observation, more or less directly, during the past year, the 
Committee desire to record their belief that the prospects of religious art among 
us are highly encouraging.” 


Mr. Gambier Parry moved the adoption of the report, and at the 
same time moved that a special vote of thanks should be given to those 
gentlemen who had assisted in the arrangement of the Medieval Court 
at the late Exhibition. 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 
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Some discussion took place, originated by Mr. Scott, on the threatened 
demolition of the Austin Friars’ Church in the city, when a memorial in 
favour of the preservation of the ancient edifice was agreed to. 

The Rev. S. S. Greatheed read the audited statement of receipts and 
expenditure for the year. 

The following gentlemen were elected as the original members of the 
committee for the ensuing year :—Rev. W. Scott, Rev. 8. S. Great- 
heed, Rev. B. Webb, Rev. H. L. Jenner, F. H. Dickinson, Esq., and 
the Rev. G. H. Hodson. H. Tritton, Esq., and F. 8. Powell, Esq., 
M.P., were nominated auditors for the ensuing year, and this terminated 
the formal business of the annual meeting. A discussion was then com- 
menced on the subject of “The Basilican Arrangement of Churches,” 
in which the President, and Messrs. Wigley, Webb, Parker, White, 
Clarke, Rutley, and Jenner took part. After stating that a controversy 
had for some time existed on this subject among ecclesiologists, and 
thus it appeared desirable to bring it to an authoritative close, the 
President thus continued :—“ The more I see, the more satisfied I am 
that the adoption of the Basilican arrangement in churches would be 
fatal to ecclesiological progress, and that it is unfitted for our present 
ritual. You ask me what I mean by Basilican arrangement? Do I 
mean the adoption of an apsidal chancel? That has really nothing to 
do with the matter. I mean that peculiar arrangement of churches 
which exists in the Basilica, which does not exist either in the medizval 
or modern church of England — that arrangement of the church whereby 
the clergy (at all events at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist) sit 
facing the congregation upon benches running round the apse, and in 
which the Lord’s table stands in front of these clergy, while the cele- 
brant occupies the further seat, and looks to the people. This is what 
I mean by Basilican arrangement. It is necessary that the question 
should be made quite clear, because there seems to be some misunder- 
standing as to what is really meant. People have heard of the magni- 
ficent Basilicee of Rome and Ravenna, and jump at the idea of making 
our churches like them. But the point is to find out what constitutes 
the difference between them and the later type. I have briefly noted 
wherein it consists, and I repeat that, taking the arrangement as I de- 
fined it, the adoption of the Basilican plan by the Church of England 
would be dangerous if it were possible, but I believe it to be impossible. 
It would be dangerous to attempt to press it, and it would be impos- 
sible to carry it out without sacrificing much that we should all be sorry 
to lose. I do not raise the question at all upon architectural grounds, 
for I think a grand Gothic Basilican arrangement would be a magni- 
ficent spectacle. If I were merely looking at the matter esthetically, 
I should say, Go in and win. We should witness a fresh development 
of Gothic art in the richly carved throne for the archbishop or bishop in 
the centre and the stately bench for the suffragans or the canons ranged 
in the apse, with groined roof and stained windows, combining with 
mosaic or fresco, and contributing a magnificence unknown to earlier 
days. Still I should be very sorry to see the attempt made. The thing 
would be an absolute revolution. The Basilica, such as it was in the 
days of Constantine, is a thing of the past. It is equally obsolete, as 





* This, and other expressions of public opinion, have been happily successful. 
See GENT. MaG., Aug. 1863, p. 210. 
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it existed many years later even, as in San Clemente at Rome and at 
Torcello; churches which we have been taught to look upon as among 
the earliest examples of church architecture, but which are now shewn 
to have been constructed about the eleventh century, not long before 
the Norman minsters, nor long before our own Canterbury Cathedral. 
The Basilica of the days of Constantine is a thing which it would be 
simply Utopian to attempt to revive among us. The Basilice were not 
simply for congregations of people going to worship, but they were 
something in the nature of a Christian commonwealth ranged in order 
and degree, where on the one hand the clergy took their places in the 
bema, not simply as clergy or as choir-men engaged in the service, but 
as corporators on their seats of office; and on the other side each lay- 
worshipper equally ranged himself or herself by the laws of public 
church precedence. Everybody was there as they are in the House of 
Lords on the day of the opening of Parliament, playing his part in the 
great drama of the Christian commonwealth. The patriarch was on his 
throne surrounded by his suffragans; or the bishop by his presbyters 
and deacons ; a lower order of the clerkly branch of the commonwealth 
stood represented by the singers in the chorus cantorum, separated from 
the apse. The bishop and clergy were seated in the choir, as in our 
cathedrals, during their lesser services, represented by our morning and 
evening service, no less than during the Eucharistic office. In fact, the 
congregation in the Basilica was a Church commonwealth in the middle 
of the civil commonwealth, an assembly of the whole people, each in 
his order, everybody in the face of his neighbour going up to take his 
place as regularly and as such, because compelled to do so, as if it had 
been by the civil law that he took that place. In this spirit the service 
went on as a great testimony of God’s kingdom on earth in the face of 
the rampant heathendom which then existed through the world in all 
its enormity. Is it possible to revive that state of society in England 
now? I will take any one of the twenty-eight bishops of England and 
Wales, and I will ask which of them would be successful if he asked 
his chapter to join with him in reviving a Basilican display. So also as 
to the people, would any of us like to join such an arrangement, and 
could we do so without a painful sense of the unreality of the whole 
affair? Could we calmly march up and put ourselves in those attitudes 
which are pre-supposed and pre-ordered, and which are signified in the 
Basilican arrangement of the Constantinian age? But if we do not 
expect to attain this state of feeling, what are we landed in, what do we 
come to but simple congregationalism ? 

“Let us leave well alone. As common sense has constructed the 
Book of Common Prayer out of the Breviary, so have the Church’s 
worship arrangements been evolved out of the complicated ecclesiology 
of the middle ages. I may also state, as another objection to the pro- 
posed revival, that these Basilicse were all cathedrals, and there was not 
one of them mentioned which was not built to hold the bishop in the 
apse. Now can we have a bishop in every one of our parish churches ? 
So, unless we can make sure of our bishops’ frequent presence in our 
revived Basilica, the whole revival will stand revealed in its unreality. 
If we cannot introduce that feeling of corporate devotion, if we cannot 
create the peculiar Eucharistic organization, which the Basilica was 
meant to carry out, we shall have nothing left but the conventicle instead 
of the Basilica. We cannot make our churches into Basilice—if there 
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were no other obstacle, there would be reason enough in the font being 
excluded from the Basilica, and transferred to the Baptistery. The 
parish church of modern centuries has been moulded and modified by 
wise eclecticism, whose progressive and yet liberal conservatism has 
adapted itself to the changing systems of the day. And so fully 
admitting, as I do, the magnificent ideal of the primitive Basilica, 
admitting that it was Civitas Dei, such as none of us can realize or 
revive now, fully realising the grandeur and logical consistency of its 
ritual, and the completeness of that embodiment of the Christian com- 
monwealth contained in its arrangements duly carried out, I will say, 
that it is not fit for us. If we attempt to introduce it, we should only 
be masters of a deteriorated counterfeit, we should gain none of its 
good, and more than that, we shall upset all that we have been working 
for for so many years, and undo all that we have been so successful 
in realizing.” 

Mr. Wigley said, that with respect to the Basilica and its actual 
nature, the most complete notice and the fullest description of it was 
to be found in those very ancient documents, the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, attributed to St. Clement. In them the writer gave a most 
complete description of what the Basilica was in the fourth century. 
There it was compared to a ship, and the Church estates met in it were 
compared to the different parts of a ship’s crew: the lower orders 
of the clergy were supposed to perform the function of mariners. But 
as far as the full development of the Basilica was concerned, there 
would be found in that work a very full description of what the ancient 
notion of it was. But with respect to the Basilicas at large, they were 
spoken of such as they were after the time of Constantine, when they 
were the development of the original Christian temple. The Basilica 
was a hall of justice of the Roman people—a meeting place; it was 
spoken of more as a type, when it was only the development of a 
Roman mansion. After the atrium had been passed, and some minor 
rooms, there was a second court and chief apartment, in which the 
court was originally called the Basilica. The name of the Basilica was 
also used as the equivalent of the church in the early Christian authors, 
An early African bishop speaks of one going to Rome, and that he 
found there not less than forty Basilicas, and commented upon what 
he called his impudence for going there to introduce the Christian 
religion while forty Basilicas already existed. These Basilicas could 
only be such as were those of the old Roman mansions. The Basilicas 
were very likely nothing more than buildings with a single nave and 
apse, sometimes met with in Spain, and which the Italians adopted to 
a certain extent. As bearing upon this subject, he referred to the dis- 
covery which had recently been made in Syria of the ruins of no less 
than 130 towns, within the space of about 100 miles in length, in the 
’ district of Antioch and Aleppo, and which were no doubt destroyed at 
the time of the Mohamedan massacre of the seventh century. It was 
quite possible that further discoveries would throw some light upon the 
form of the ancient churches. 

Mr. Parker thought that the Basilican arrangement was to be found 
in the twelfth century. In Norwich Cathedral there was still to be 
seen the seat of the bishop, behind the altar, and sufficient remained 
to shew that the Basilican arrangement formerly existed there. The seat 
was in the wall enclosing the choir; this arrangement could not, in his 
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opinion, have existed after the twelfth or thirteenth century. They had 
no instance of church building after that time with an apse at the end. 
Mr. White remarked that the modern plea for the restoration of the 
Basilican arrangement appeared to rest chiefly upon the position of the 
celebrant facing the people, as had been alleged to be the primitive 
practice; but this was truly a ritual rather than architectural matter. 
And the two were so mixed up and connected with each other, that he 
did not see how to separate them in the general question of Basilican 
arrangements. He gathered that their President’s opinion was that 
the celebrant always consecrated from the side of the altar next the 
throne, and therefore that he faced the people. Upon this point, 
however, there was much difference of opinion among both anti- 
quaries and ritualists. The excavations in Syria would, he hoped, 
serve to throw light upon this. Mr. Wigley appeared to hold that the 
celebrant in any case looked east, and so towards or away from the 
people, according to the apse being at the east or at the west end of 
the building. And this appeared to him (Mr. White) the most in ac- 
cordance with ritual tradition. Some discoveries recently made in the 
Basilica of St. Clement at Rome might also be of service in solving this 
question of altar arrangement. For it appeared that, in the rebuilding, 
the new apsidal portions had been raised above the original level with- 
out entirely removing the under story or interfering with the level 
of the nave, but simply by going up by steps from the nave to the new 
level. And therefore in due time something might be yet discovered 
as to the original arrangement. But in all that had as yet been dis- 
covered, there appeared to be nothing to shew whether any of the altars 
referred to as authorities were in the original state or position or not, 
or whether their position, east or west, had not been from time to time 
remodelled. In the Basilican arrangement there was probably no 
service but an altar service; the ritual had been developed from time 
to time, and the church service had been entirely altered since the first 
ages. If the service were simply an altar service in the earlier days, 
that would naturally give permanence to the Basilican idea, and the 
arrangements would seem to have been universally carried out, in ac- 
cordance with this idea. Besides, there was at that time no church 
without its bishop. And the bishop stood before the altar with his 
presbyters on either side of him, like ‘disciples around their Master,” 
as an early ritual has it. But a return to the Basilican arrangement 
could not be effected without a complete revolution of the whole service 
of the Church of England. The whole principle of church worship was 
based upon the deepest symbolism, although from time to time the 
system of symbolism had undergone great changes, and had occasionally 
fallen into disrepute and neglect. If the Basilican arrangement were 
returned to, it would be a failure if it did not carry out to the utmost 
extent the original principle of the symbolism in that worship which 
was universal in early Christian times. All the services except the 
altar services must be given up, and the altar services must be restored 
to their primitive and proper prominence in the church. He very much 
doubted if this would be generally acceptable to the English Church, or 
would meet with universal consent, desirable as it might be in some 
respects. But if, as he (Mr. White) supposed, the thing was so un- 
questionably impossible, it was next to needless to discuss it further. 
It was true that in this country there might be shortly such an increase 
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in the episcopate as to place a bishop wherever now there was a rural 
dean. But even this would not restore matters to their pristine status; 
and unless the restoration were in all essential respects complete, it 
would be but an upsetting of the present system of the Prayer-book, 
and we should still be none the nearer to the spirit and meaning of the 
Basilican arrangement. When in the course of a few years our bishops 
would be multiplied to an extent which should admit of giving one to 
each parish, and each parish church should be converted into a Basilica, 
they might then take up the question afresh, and discuss whether they 
should return to the Basilican arrangement or not. 

The Rev. H. L. Jenner thought that the meeting ought not to lose 
sight of the fact, that whatever principles they might lay down as 
applicable to those in question, would be applied in some way or other 
to the requirements of other lands: our colonies for example, and the 
countries which are just emerging from heathenism. It should not be 
lost sight of, that what may be very inconvenient for our own country, 
may be suitable for countries inhabited by people just emerging from 
heathenism. He did not mean in saying this, to draw any parallel 
between the uncivilized savages of modern times and the highly civilized 
but horribly corrupt Romans to whom the Basilica belonged. Knowing 
that the principles of the Ecclesiological Society extend to many lands, 
it should not be forgotten that what was said at these meetings would 
be repeated in all directions and all parts of the world. He agreed in 
the opinion that Basilican arrangements were highly objectionable, and 
trusted most sincerely that they would never be carried out; but at the 
same time, he expressed no opinion as to the suitability of the arrange- 
ment for other countries or savage lands. 

After remarks from several other speakers the President closed the 
discussion by saying,—“ I think we may assume that it has been carried 
by acclamation, that Basilican arrangements are not suitable to the 
present time. I agree with Mr. Jenner, that the question of applic- 
ability to the colonies requires to be sifted, though I do not think that 
Basilican arrangements would do either for the colonies or for England. 
The question has been fermenting in men’s minds for some years, and 
it is well that it should be brought to some conclusion as it has been 
to-night. We are, I think, all of a mind that the Basilican system is 
not suitable for England, and that the old arrangement we have been 
going on with, modifying, and altering, and improving according to cir- 
cumstances, is the right one. I do not think the question of square 
east end, or apse, has anything to do with the subject. It is true the 
square end has been the English custom since the thirteenth century, 
but that rule is not quite a universal one. St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, is an apsidal structure of the fifteenth century. Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, too, has an apse, although it stands far east of the 
foundations of the old chapel which it replaces. For my own part, 
I cannot help fancying that the English square end is partly connected 
with the same peculiarity in the aboriginal churches of Ireland, and 
partly with the popularity of the Cistercian Order in this country. 
Wilars of Honecort proves how the ‘squared church”’ was early re- 
cognised as their peculiarity. It is a telling proof of that conservative 
eclecticism which we advocate, and in which we rejoice that we have 
been able to play with the apse, without otherwise deflecting from our 
traditions of church building.” 
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At a Committee Meeting held immediately after the Anniversary 
Meeting,—present, the PresrpEnt, in the chair, F. H. Dickinson, Esq., 
the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, and the Rev. B. 
Webb,—the former members of the committee were re-elected and the 
former officers were re-appointed for the year ensuing. 


BUCKS. ARCHEOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Aug. 5. The annual meeting was held at High Wycombe, under the 
presidency of the Ven. AncHDEACoN BickERsTETH, and was well attended. 

The early part of the day was occupied by an excursion to Hughenden 
Church, the antiquities of which have been most carefully brought to 
light by the late Mr. Norris. The chief objects of interest are the 
monuments in the chapel or aisle at the north of the chancel, opening 
into it by two Early English arches. One of these, which is supposed 
to commemorate Richard, the fifth son of Simon de Montford, has been 
placed on a modern altar-tomb, bearing an inscription by Mr. Norris. 
The figure is covered from head to foot in chain armour, and over this 
a surcoat or super-tunic, ornamented with an armorial shield, bearing a 
griffin with a child in its paw. The shield is emblazoned with a lion 
rampant, with a double tail, and a child in his mouth. Other monuments 
on slabs now stand near the windows of the aisle, and another effigy of 
a knight, on the sill of the east window, presents some peculiarities. A 
full description of these monuments, from the pen of the Rev. W. H. 
Kelke, accompanied by a drawing of the principal figure, will be found 
in the last number of the ‘‘ Records of Buckinghamshire,” issued by the 
Society. The armorial bearings found on various parts of these monu- 
ments have been carefully copied, and exact reproductions, properly 
coloured, have been placed on one of the pillars in the aisle. On the 
opposite side of the church is a beautiful memorial window to the me- 
mory of Sir William Norris Young, Bart., who was killed at the Alma, 
and his brother, Sir George John Young, who died of cholera before 
Sebastopol. One of the monuments in the chancel, to the memory of 
a lad of fourteen, bears an inscription lately the subject of controversy, 
but which, it would seem, her Majesty was not the first to select as appro- 
priate for such a purpose :—* He pleased God, and was beloved of Him, 
who made him so perfect in a short time that he fulfilled a long time, 
for his soule loved the Lord, wherefore hastened He to take him.” 
Another monument commemorates the virtues of the late Lady Conyng- 
ham, with a sculptured representation of the almshouse to which a great 
part of her fortune was dedicated. 

Returning to High Wycombe the visitors re-assembled in the parish 
church, where they were joined by a considerable number of the inha- 
bitants. The party assembled in the north aisle, traditionally known as 
the Vicar’s Aisle, Archdeacon Bickersteth presiding. Mr. E. J. Payne 
then read a paper on the antiquities of the church. There can, he stated, 
be no doubt that a church was founded here by St. Wulstan, the last 
Saxon Bishop of Worcester, which endured till the foundation of the 
present church. The church was granted by Richard I. to the nunnery 
of Godstow, and from the evidence of the institution of the vicarage by 
Bishop Hugh (1221), we find that the vicarage and rectory had the 
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same position relative to the church as at present; but it is evident that 
every stone in the present edifice is of later date than the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

Proceeding round the church, the chief objects of interest were pointed 
out by Mr. E. J, Payne. There are, it must be observed, three dates 
to be borne in mind—the original building of the present church, about 
1250; the rebuilding of the tower-arches, about 1450 ; and the present 
tower, which tradition states was finished in 1522. There is internal 
evidence to shew that there was originally a central tower, apart from 
the probability that such would be case in an Early English church of 
this magnitude. The masonry of the chancel-arch is inferior to the rest 
of the building, and the corbels of the roof have been left blank, instead 
of shewing the laborious carving to be found elsewhere. Moreover, the 
windows in this place shew four foils only, instead of six. A still more 
important evidence is, that the noble arch which forms the entrance from 
the present tower into the nave was undoubtedly the west window of 
the church, so that no tower originally existed there. Attention was 
specially called to the south porch as a beautiful specimen of Early Eng- 
lish architecture, fixing the date of that part of the structure at about 
1250. The visitors afterwards noticed the arched roof of the choir, pro- 
bably an accretion of modern date, and which is considered to be a great 
eyesore to the building, as wholly out of character with the other parts. 
Some portions of tessellated pavement have recently been uncovered, at 
some distance beneath the present flooring. There are inscriptions in 
various parts of the church, but all of a date subsequent to the Refor- 
mation: in one case no less than four surface inscriptions, one over the 
other, have been discovered. There are no traces in any part of a Nor- 
man character. There is a singular feature connected with this church, 
namely, an old door in the north-west corner, which evidently led to 
a building used as a dwelling for the sacristan, or the officiating priest, 
and which is traditionally known as the “confessional.” A chamber 
over the south porch, which seems never to have been completed, was 
probably used for the custody of the parish records, or of the coats of 
mail of the men-at-arms. ‘The hope was unanimously expressed, that 
at no distant period this church, the largest and perhaps the finest in 
the county, may be restored to its former beauty. 

The next visit was paid to St. John’s Hospital, now better known as 
the Grammar School, where the visitors were received by the Rev. James 
Poulter, the Head Master. Modern alterations in this building have 
disclosed the pillars and arches of what was at first supposed to be 
a Norman church, and is mentioned as such by Lipscomb. The fact, 
however, that the building lies north and south is considered fatal to 
this supposition, and the more probable opinion seems to be that the 
present school-room was formerly the chapel of the hospital; a suppo- 
sition confirmed by the ecclesiastical character of the windows, and by 
the form of a buttress which supports it at the east end. 

The last visit of the day, and in some respects the most interesting, 
was to the Roman pavement recently opened in Penn Mead, the pro- 
perty of Lord Carrington. This discovery, it may be stated, is due to 
a memorandum in the borough records, relating to the opening on the 
same spot by Lord Shelburne, 140 years ago. The following is a copy 
of the record :— 
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“ Extract from the Borough Register, 1724. 

“¢1st July. Memorand that there was found in a mead called Great Penns 
mead belonging to the right honourable the Earle of Shelbourne about a quarter 
of a mile from the said burrough An old Roman pavement sett in curious figures 
as circles squares diamond squares hearts and many other curious figures with 
a beast in the center like a dog standing sideways by a tree all sett with stones in 
red black yellow and white about a quarter of an inch square. The whole pave- 
ment was about ffourteene foot square the ffiine work in the middle was ten foot 
low and eight foot broad. 'The rest was filled up with roman Brick about an inche 
and a halfe square.’ ” 


Several coins of Antoninus Pius I. were also discovered. Lord 
Shelburne had the pavement covered up again, after having caused 
“a copy to be painted on canvass by one Rowel, a glass painter.” 

Up to the morning of the meeting nothing had been found except 
a pavement about two feet under the surface, composed of red tessere 
or tiles, about an inch square. But on digging down a little nearer the 
road, a pavement was discovered, evidently the corner of a floor of con- 
siderable extent. ‘There is a border of the common tiles, and then we 
come to a pavement of a much finer kind, composed of stone tessere 
about a quarter of an inch square, black, white, and red, arranged in 
what is termed the guilloche pattern. In various parts there have been 
found fragments of flanged tiles, which, it is confidently believed, will 
prove to be the covering of a hypocaust underneath the pavement. 

Mr. Faulkner, F.S.A., of Deddington, expressed his conviction that 
this is portion of an extensive and beautiful Roman villa. The tesserae, 
he said, are very small, and indicate a finer description of work than 
that at Cirencester. He urged that the portion opened should be imme- 
diately covered over, until the remainder should be systematically ex- 
amined, otherwise he feared that damage might occur, and the figures 
on the pavement be irretrievably lost. 

This suggestion was at once carried out, and the party returned to 
Wycombe, where lunch was provided, and where a temporary museum 
had been formed at the Guildhall. 


At half-past three a public meeting was held in the Guildball, which 
was well filled, a large portion of the company consisting of ladies ; 
AxcupEacon Bickrrstern took the chair. The whole of the officers 
of the Society were re-elected, several new members were admitted, and 
the annual report was read by the Rev. C. Lowndes, which stated that 
the most important step taken in the past year for the advancement and 
extension of the interest and operation of the Society, and the conserva- 
tion of relics found in the county, has been the formation of a perma- 
nent museum in some rooms in Broad-street, Aylesbury. Many objects 
of interest and antiquity have been presented to the Society, and the 
Committee hope to enumerate from year to year in their annual reports 
an addition of many articles to the museum. 

After the adoption of the report, the Rev. W. H. Kelke read a paper 
on ‘‘ Desecrated Churches in the Neighbourhood of Wycombe.” There 
were, he said, six desecrated churches within the parish of Wycombe, 
but these he should not at present notice, as they would probably be 
treated of by Mr. Payne. Passing on to Marlow, there were at least 
three edifices which had either perished or been converted to secular 
purposes. Besides the parish church, there was a hermitage, which 
still gives the name to Chapel-street; at the old Manor-house at Har- 
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leyford there was a private chapel; and again at Widmer, in the parish 
of Marlow, there were some interesting remains of a chapel attached to 
a farm-house, which had probably succeeded a spacious mansion on that 
spot. A considerable portion of the original roof was still standing, and 
on the south side were three Decorated windows. Under the chapel 
was a fine old crypt (in a good state of preservation), which, with the 
north window, were of the twelfth or thirteenth century. The east and 
south windows were at least a hundred years later. Widmer is about 
two and a half miles from the parish church, but we learn from Domes- 
day Book that at that date (a p. 1080) it was a considerable village. 
The present chapel was not built until it became the property of the 
Knights Templars, whose * chapters” were no doubt he!d in the crypt. 
Again, at Medmenham, besides the abbey church, there was another, 
which was in the hamlet of Hollowicks, long since swept away, but the 
site of it is still marked as Chapel Kield. A gain, at Saunderton, a vil- 
lage of only 232 souls, there were formerly the churches of St. Michael 
and St. Mary, with separate endowments. In 1455 the two rectories 
were united, and St. Mary's Church was alone used for divine worship. 
Not a vestige of the other remains, and its exact site is uncertain. In 
1807 its old foundations were discovered in the garden of a public-house, 
and human bones and skeletons were dug up there. Many years after- 
wards a stoue coffin and two skeletons were found on the same ground, 
which is said to be unusually fertile. This is doubtless the site of the 
demolished church. The foundation of these apparently needless edifices 
may be accounted for by the fact that ancient churches were really 
founded for manors, not for parishes, and were usually near the resi- 
dence of the lord of the manor. Hence they are often at a distance 
from the village, and when any disagreement prevented the lords of two 
adjacent manors from having a church in common, there would be two, 
however near. In one instance there are actually three churches in the 
same churchyard. At Wooburn there have been two chapels destroyed, 
one adjoining the Manor-house at Deign Court, but no particulars re- 
specting it can be obtained. The other was counected with the Epi- 
scopal Palace, which for many centuries was a favourite residence of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and which continued in use till about 1750, when the 
mansion built by Lord Wharton was pulled down. This chapel, had it 
been preserved, would have been useful, being near the village of Woo- 
burn Green. There are thus thirteen houses of prayer within the 
deanery of Wycombe which have been desecrated, making, with those 
noticed previously, at least sixty within the county. If, from the mi- 
gratory nature of the population, many of them were no longer needed 
where they stood, it must be rewembered that, until recently, little 
effort was made to supply the needs of the accumulating population in 
other places. On the other hand, it was gratifying to bear in mind that 
within the incumbency of the present Archdeacon there have been 
twelve new churches, five rebuilt, and forty-five restored, among which 
he could not but allude to St. Mary’s, Aylesbury, now the gem of the 
county. In building new churches, he thought it was not desirable to 
make every one a new incumbency, but in some cases to retain the de- 
pendance on the mother church, so that the experience and resources of 
the incumbent might be made available in supplying the wants of the 
neglected district. 

* The Archdeacon, in thanking Mr. Kelke for his paper, said he listened 
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with peculiar satisfaction to his suggestion as to the desirableness of 
making pew churches chapels-of-ease, rather than making them inde- 
pendent district churches, and he believed that thus they would be more 
effectual for the great purpose for which they were built. 

The Secretary, the Rev. C. Lowndes, then read a paper by the Rev. 
J. R. Pretyman, “* On the Danish Occupation of England ;” and Mr. E. 
J. Payne read another, “On the Antiquities of the Borough of Wycombe,” 
tracing back its history from the year 800 (when there is evidence of 
a visit of the Danes), and mentioning the various charters which have 
been granted by successive monarchs, with incidents illustrative of the 
manners of the early period. 

Some discussion then followed regarding the Roman pavement at 
Penn Mead, and a resolution was proposed to the following effect :— 
“That the members of this Society have taken advantage of the occasion 
of their annual meeting, held this year at High Wycombe, to visit the 
Roman pavement which had been laid open in a field called Penn Mead, 
the property of Lord Carrington, and that the Secretary be requested, on 
behalf of the Society, to thank Lord Carrington for his kindness in per- 
mitting the search for this pavement; and as in their judgment the 
relic is of a very interesting character, they beg leave to express their 
readiness to co-operate with his Lordship in order to its further develop- 
ment and due preservation.” 

The Rev. G. Phillimore, in seconding the resolution, said he was not 
aware that any very important Roman remains had hitherto been dis- 
covered in this county. There had been some fonnd at Turweston, and 
some at Terrick, but nothing like a pavement of so perfect a character. 
There were two dangers to be guarded against—first, that of injury 
from persons who came merely out of curiosity, and, secondly, danger 
from the work being carried out by unskilled hands. Although the 
Society, and especially Mr. Payne, might claim some credit for the re- 
discovery, they must remember that Penn Mead was private property, 
and he understood by this resolution they were inviting Lord Carrington 
to co-operate with them in bringing these treasures to public view, and 
to ascertain whether what they had seen was not a large Roman villa. 
He felt certain that Lord Carrington’s disposition was such that he 
would be disposed, as he always was, to do what would be conducive to 
the public benefit, and he had no doubt the result would be satisfactory. 

The Chairman said it would be seen by the Treasurer’s account that 
the Society was not in a position to expend a great deal of money on 
this work, but he could not doubt that in the immediate locality there 
would be found sufficient interest in the matter to furnish the necessary 
meas, 

Mr. Faulkner said there was no necessity for a great outlay, for the 
pavement was close to the surface, whereas at Uriconium they had to 
remove svil eighteen feet deep, over a city which was three miles in cir- 
cumference. Here, too, they were working for a certainty, whereas in 
opening tumuli and similar works they were liable to expend a great 
deal of labour without fruit. He would add, that even in a pecuniary 
point of view the discovery would be a benefit to the town, by bringing 
Many visitors to inspect the remains, It would only be necessary to 
erect a shed over the pavement, and a person might be stationed near 
the spot who would shew it for a sinall fee. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and after the customary votes of 
thanks the meeting separated. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 27. The Rev. J. H. Hriz in the chair. 

Several new members were elected. 

On the motion of Mr. Nevinson, a resolution expressing the sense of 
the loss recently sustained by the Society from the death of the late Rev. 
Robert Burnaby was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Nevinson reported, on behalf of the sub-committee appointed to 
communicate with the trustees of Wyggeston’s Hospital ®, that a memo- 
rial was prepared to those gentlemen suggesting the desirability of pre- 
serving the present fabric of the Hospital, and shewing from drawings 
and calculations that it could easily be converted into an eligible build- 
ing for the proposed school. ‘This memorial will be presented to the 
trustees at their next meeting. 

The Secretary (Mr. North) reported communications from the High- 
way and Sewerage Committee and the Vicar of St. Nicholas’ parish, 
with reference to applications to them from this Society respecting the 
Jewry Wall. 

Mr. Crossley called the attention of the Society to the sewerage 
operations now being carried on in Jewry-wall-street, Leicester, and 
stated that if the sewer is carried on in a straight line down the street, 
it will damage the very interesting Roman pavement now there in its 
original position. It appears the Highway and Sewerage Committee 
are anxious not to injure the pavement, and have suspended the works 
in order to receive any suggestions respecting it. It was the opinion of 
the Committee of this Society that, if possible, it is desirable that the 
sewer should be taken in a slightly curved direction where it might 
come in contact with the pavement, and thus prevent any injury to it, 
or necessitate its removal, which latter course the Committee thought 
highly desirable. 

Mr. Hickson, of Melton Mowbray, exhibited, through Mr. North, 
two gold solidi of the Emperor Valens, lately found near Melton 
Mowbray. These two coins had previously been inspected by the 
members of the London Numismatic Society, and pronounced by them 
as being in the very finest condition. The obverse of the coins bore 
the inscription DN. VALENS. P.F. AVG., the reverse being much the same 
as that upon the fine salidus of Valentinian exhibited at a late meeting 
by Mr. Hickson: one bore the mint mark smive., i.e. Signata moneta 
Lugdunensis ; the other was struck at Rome, and had R.@. in the 
exergue, i. e. Rome quarta (officina). 

Mr. G. C. Neale exhibited a very fine specimen of the Restoration 
medal of Charles II., accompanied by the following note :— 

“This medal is the work of the celebrated Dutch artist Rocttiers, the supplanter 
and successor of the unfortunate Simon, the favourite medallist in the time of 
Cromwell. The obverse bears the head and titles of Charles II., to commemorate 
whose restoration this medal was struck. The reverse has Britannia seated, re- 
ceiving the offerings of Hercules, Justice, and Minerva. A genius above is bearing 
a palm-branch, the sun is pouring forth beams of glory; in the distance a ship is 
approaching. Beneath is read ‘ Felicitas Britannia, 20 Maii, 1660.’ ” 





* Gent. Maa., July, 1863, p. 63. 
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Mr. Sarson exhibited a groat of Edward I., found with a great quan- 
tity of fragments of pottery of all kinds, Roman, medieval, and modern, 
and a large collection of bones, during excavations upon the premises 
near to St. Nicholas’ Church, Leicester. The foundations of Roman 
buildings have also been found during the works. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES. 


May 31. The anniversary meeting of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, Denmark, was held at the Castle of Christiansborg, Copen- 
hagen, his Majesty Kixe Frepertcx VII. of Denmark presiding. 

The Secretary, Professor C. C. Rafn, delivered a report of the pro- 
ceedings and state of the Society during the year 1862, and produced, 
as ready from the press, the following contributions :— 

Annals of Northern Archeology, the volume for 1860, with four 
plates, containing, among other articles, The Lay of Brage the Old 
about King Ragnar Lodbrok’s Buckler, by Gisle Brynjulfson; Contri- 
butions to the Knowledge of the Older Iron Age in Denmark, by V. 
Boye; Diplomatic Contributions to the Biography of Archbishop Jens 
Grand, by P. A. Munch; Remarks on the Language in the Shetland 
Islands, by Arthur Laurenson and K. J. Lyngby; ‘The Rungner Myth, 
with some general comments on the Old Northern Poetry, by Benedict 
Grondal; The Politico-Commercial State of Finmark with regard to 
the Kingdom of Norway, by P. A. Munch. 

The Archeological Review for 1860 :—Critical Remarks upon Frede- 
rick Troyon’s Habitations lacustres des temps anciens et modernes, 
and upon Boucher de Perthes’ Antigquités Celtiques et Antédiluviennes ; 
Greenlandic Traditions, communicated by Henry Rink; American 
Antiquities according to the researches of Davis, Squier, Lapham, 
Schoolcraft, and Wallbridge; Further Traces of the Ancient Northmen 
in America, with geological evidences of the location of their Vineland, 
by the Rev. Abner Morse; View of the Society’s Library, List of 
Fellows, and Extract of the Accounts in 1858-60. 

Oldnordisk Ordbog, Old Northern-Danish Dictionary. From the 
time that the importance of the ancient language of the North and the 
old Northern literature became evident, the want of such a dictionary 
has made itself very clearly felt, and the Society has now tried to 
supply the deficiency. The execution has been entrusted to the Ice- 
landic scholar Erik Jonson, who executed this charge in connection 
with the late Gunnlaug Thordson. The copious Old-Northern or Ice- 
landic literature was made use of, and many words were adopted from 
the Northern runic inscriptions, particularly in Denmark and Sweden, 
whose language is the very same that is preserved in the Edda poems 
and in the oldest mythical and historical traditions and sagas, which 
from the Scandinavian North were carried over to Iceland. 

His Majesty the King charged the Director for the preservation of 
the Antiquarian Monuments to exhibit several plates which already had 
been engraved for the work to be published by the Society on the 
researches conducted by his Majesty in person in the royal tumuli at 
Jellinge, in Jutland. 

In the churchyard of Sand, on Sanday, Faroe Islands, was lately 
found a collection of rare coins, partly Anglo-Saxon, from the eleventh 
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century, which were forwarded to the Cabinet of Coins. The archivist 
of the museum, C. F. Herbst, has determined to describe this collection 
in the Annals of the Society. 

Dr. C. F. Rosenberg communicated a dissertation on Carlovingian 
heroic tales in the North. 

His Majesty the King communicated a remarkable discovery in 
a tumulus by Flynder Church, in Jutland, which bears a great re- 
semblance to two others, made in 1827 and 1834, at Biolderup, in 
North Slesvick, and at Gristhorpe, Yorkshire, and described in vol. iii. 
of the Societv’s Archeological Journal. In the tumulus was found 
a coffin hollowed out of the stem of an oak, and containing remains of 
bones and garments, as well as an excellent bronze dagger. 

The President next exhibited a variety of antiquities with which his 
Majesty's private cabinet of Northern antiquities at Fredensborg had 
been augmented since the meeting last year. Among those from the 
age of stone, seven arrow-points of bone with small flint flakes attached 
to the narrow sides, of which some have been found in Jutland, others 
in Sieland and Scania. From the age of bronze was shewn an excellent 
hammer of granite with a hole for the shaft not entirely pierced through, 
which has on the inside a small knob caused by a cylindrical bore that 
apparently has been employed. ‘This discovery took place at Ringkio- 
bing, in Jutland. 

The Director for the Museum of Northern Antiquities, C. J. Thom- 
sen, exhibited a similar one in the museum, and a cast of a bronze 
cylinder, with which the perforation is supposed to have been done. 

His Majesty laid before the assembly a collection of antiquities found 
at Haarby, in Fuen, consisting of six antique bracelets, a knife, and 
several spiral rings. The most remarkable of the pieces exhibited are 
being sketched for the report in the Archzological Review, and in 
Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord. 

The Director for the Preservation of the Antiquarian Monuments, 
Professor Worsaae, exhibited several sketches from Danevirke, taken 
during the last researches. 

Mr. James Dickson of Géteborg had sent a remarkable calendar of 
old date, a so-called “ primstaff”’ or “ runestaff.”’ 

The Antiquarian Society of Helsingland, Sweden, had communicated 
a report, delivered by its deputy, the Rev. Lars Landgren, concerning 
the establishment and activity of this Society: as also a grammar 
written by him over the Delsbo dialect. 

Several works received were exhibited, and some new Fellows were 
elected. 

In the past year, 1862, many Membres Fondateurs have been en- 
rolled; among them Sir Rutherford Alcock, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan; William Sidney Gibson, Esq., M.A., 
Tynemouth, Northumberland; General Kheredine Ben Hassem, Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Bey of Tunis; Don José Victorino Lastarria, 
Minister of Finances in the Republic of Chili; Sir Samuel Morton Peto, 
Bart., M.P., Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk; and Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 
Bart., Governor of Madras. 
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SUSSEX ARCH_AOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 14. The annual meeting was held in West Sussex, visiting 
the churches of New and Old Shoreham, Steyning, Bramber, and 
Beeding, and holding the business meeting at Bramber Castle under 
the presidency of Sir Watrer Burrett, Bart., M.P. 

There were present nearly three hundred ladies and gentlemen, in- 
cluding W. H. Blaauw, Esq., F.S.A., the Very Rev. the Dean of Chi- 
chester, the Ven. Archdeacon Otter, and J. G. Blencowe, Esq., M.P., 
Vice-Presidents; R. W. Blencowe, Esq., M.A., and Rev. William 
Powell, M.A., Honorary Secretaries; Rev. C. Heatl-ote Campion, 
M.A., Rev. G. M. Cooper, M.A., W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A., W. 
Figg, F.S.A., W. Harvey, F.S.A., Mark Antony Lower, F.S.A., John 
Clay Lucas, F.S.A., and Rev. Edward Turner, M.A., Members of the 
Committee; W. Borrer, J. M. Richardson, and H. Campkin, F.S.A., 
Local Secretaries; the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd, Lieut.-Col. Paine, Lieut.- 
Col. Holden Rose, Capt. Drake, R.N., Major MacAdam, Capt. Settle, 
A. Beattie, G. P. Bacon, M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., T. Brown, Decimus 
Burton, F.R.S., W. J. Campion, &c. 

M. H. Bloxam, Esq., described the five churches visited, all of which 
were connected with French monasteries; Old and New Shoreham, 
Bramber, and Beeding were appendages of the Abbey of St. Florence at 
Salmur, and Steyning was a cell of the Abbey of Fécamp. 

New Shoreham Church, dedicated to St. Mary, is cruciform, was 
purely parochial, and probably founded by Philip de Braose, the second 
Lord of Bramber, about the year 1100. If any traces of the original 
church existed, they would consist of the under part of the tower. The 
two upper portions of the tower, the transepts, the demolished nave, 
and the aisles, were late Norman, and probably erected about 1180. 
A circular window divided into shafts was of this period. The chancel, 
with its aisles vaulted with stone, appeared to have been erected in the 
thirteenth century,—probably by the monks of St. Florence, but at the 
cost of the worthy burghers of New Shoreham,—and the clerestory was 
carried up and the buttresses added. The triforium, which extended 
only to a portion of the nave, was also of the thirteenth century, as was 
also the east triple-lancet window. There are cluster columns and 
arches on the south side, and alternate circular and octagonal columns 
on the north. The north wall of the north aisle of the chancel was 
Norman, broken through for the introduction of Decorated windows of 
the fourteenth century. The nave, with its aisles, appeared to have 
been destroyed in the fifteenth century, when, on account of the en- 
croachment of the sea, New Shoreham had become decayed, and had 
petitioned for a remission of taxation. It was then, as Mr. B. inferred, 
that the nave was taken down, to avoid the expense of reparation. At 
the same time the easternmost bay of the nave was built up between 
the arches, and a semi-Norman doorway—taken from the west end of the 
nave or one of the side aisles—introduced, with a Perpen icular window 
over, Windows in the style of the fifteenth century were introduced 
in the wall of the south aisle of the chancel. 

The church of St. Nicolas, at Old Shoreham, was mentioned in Domes- 
day Book ; but the present cruciform structure, recently restored, was of 
the latter part of the twelfth century, about a.p. 1180, the chancel being 
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much later, possibly of the fourteenth century. The roodscreen was of 
that date, or a copy of one, and the chancel-beam of oak was original. 
Perhaps some portion of the earlier church might exist in the masonry 
in the north-west wall of the nave, which was apparently older than that 
elsewhere, having long-and-short work. This church was given by 
William de Braose, a.p. 1075, to the abbey of Florence towards their 
establishment at Sele. 

St. Botulph’s Church, on the opposite side of the river Adur, has an 
Anglo-Saxon chancel-arch, and has rudely sculptured impost-blocks. 

Of Bramber Church, the nave and tower alone exhibited Norman 
work, and was probably in the form, originally, of a Greek cross. 

Steyning Church, dedicated also to St. Nicolas, was but a fragment of 
a fine conventual church : little more than a portion of the nave and aisles 
now remain, the choir having been demolished on the general suppres- 
sion. There was a Saxon church on the same site, of which there are 
no remains. As an alien cell of the Benedictine abbey at Fécamp, it 
was suppressed in 1461, and transferred to the abbey of Sion. The 
enriched pier-arches on each side the nave were pointed out in detail, 
with the zigzag and other mouldings; and Mr. B. shewed that these 
arches were subsequently worked out of plain block masonry. Some of 
the details were of the thirteenth century ; two piers of the central tower 
exist; the choir and transepts had been demolished, and there were no 
traces of the conventual buildings which were on the north side of the 
church. With the exception of a little ornamental detail on the hoods 
of the arches on the north side, no traces of Early English or Decorated 
work are perceptible. Windows of the fifteenth century have been inserted 
in the walls of both aisles, probably by the monastery of Sion. The 
tower appeared to have been erected about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, A.p. 1550. The external appearance of the clerestory on the 
south side was richer than that on the north, being more open to ocular 
observation. 

Steyning Vicarage was also visited. The objects of interest were the 
wainscot panelling of the dining-room, containing labels with numerous 
curious inscriptions and devices, and two stones with incised crosses 
placed among the rock-work of the garden. The cutting of the crosses 
is extremely rude and archaic. As these stones were discovered in the 
foundation of the western extension of the church, where they must 
have been deposited as mere material in the twelfth century, they might 
be considered as belonging to Saxon times, and of the days of St. Cuth- 
man, and of Ethelwulf, father of Alfred the Great, who are reputed to 
have been buried at Steyning in the ninth century. 

Beeding Priory was also visited under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Dr. Bloxam, the Vicar. The church of St. Peter, which has nave, 
chancel, and south aisle, and a tower with three bells, was formerly the 
church to the priory of Sele. The priory remains were taken down 
about eighty years ago, when the present house was erected. In the 
lawn behind the house foundations of the conventual buildings had been 
traced. The ancient chartulary of this house was shewn to the visitors. 
The church, though neat, retains no ancient features worthy of remark, 
having undergone reparation within the last few years, long previous to 
which the chancel had been considerably abridged in length. 

From the mound of Bramber Castle Mr. W. Durrant Cooper made 
some remarks on Shoreham, Steyning, and Bramber. 
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“Whatever might have been the decayed state of New Shoreham in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, and however much it might have then suffered from 
the encroachments of the sea, it is certain that from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries the port was one of importance, The estuary ran up to St. Cuthman’s 
port, at Steyning, still known as the Port-way, and washed the sides of Bramber 
Bridge and Castle. In the middle of the thirteenth century the town was one of 
a kind of dockyard, or arsenal, for the king’s ships, (Nicolas, i. p. 278); and as its 
lord sided with Henry III., whilst the Cinque Ports took part with the barons, 
this port must have been of considerable value to the monarch. ‘The writs issued 
to the most important sea-ports were directed to the bailiffs here; and when 
Edward III. ordered the supply of ships for the capture of Calais in 1346, Shoreham 
contributed 20 ships with 328 men, being ships therefore of about the same size as 
those of Looe, but less and with fewer hands than the ships of London, Southamp- 
ton, or Winchelsey ; many were no doubt provision barges and transports. 

“A century afterwards there were not twice as many houses as there had been 
ships; and on the accession of Edward VI. (1547) there were not more than eighty 
householders, as shewn by the returns of chantries and the particulars for their 
sale. These returns have not been used by Cartwright, nor of course by Horsfield, 
whose ‘ Western Sussex’ was only an abridgment of his predecessor’s work. These 
returns furnish curious particulars of the small value of the vicarage and the 
superior endowment of the chantry priest. 

“In the chantry returns (No. 50, p. 6), temp. Edward VI., under the head of 
NEwE SHORHAM, it is stated,—‘ The chauntrey there scituat in the parishe church 
of New Shorbam, Thomas Myles, Incumbent, of the age of Ixx yeres, £4 6s. 8d. over 
and besides £3 6s. 8d. the profitts of the parsonage. Mem. that the parson of 
Newe Shorham hath accostomed to use the said chauntrey and that there bene 
four score houslying people, and more within the said parish and wont the said 
chauntrey, the cure cannot be well served. On the sale to Sir Henry Auger and 
Henry Polstedd, it appeared that this chantry at the altar of the Blessed Mary in 
New Shoreham, consisted of 1 toft, with the close adjoining, and 4a, of land in le 
Millhouse, in New Shoreham, per ann. 20s. Also the profits of 18 acres of land in 
Ledham quarter, 13a. of land in the Southe Fielde, 5 rods next Northebourne, 
4a. of fresh Marsh, and 8a. in Olde Shoreham, in the tenure of John Shelder, 50s. 
The farm of 8a. of land in Southwike, and common of pasture for 8 oxen, 4 cows, 
and 1 horse in the common fields of New Shoreham, Old Shoreham, and Southwike, 
16s. 8d., making the total of £4 6s. 8d.’ And in the particulars for the sale among 
the Miscellanea of the Augmentation Office (vol. Ixvii. p. 148), it is further recorded 
as under :—‘ Mem. That the premises be letten by indenture bearing date the 6th 
daye of Maye in the 31st yeare of the reigne of King Henry th’ eighth (1509), 
unto Margaret Lewkenor, widow, for the term of 40 yeares for the rents aforesaicie. 
Item, th’ incumbente of this chauntrey is parson of the parish church of Shorham, 
which parsonage exceedith not, as the parishioners have informed, the some of 5 
(qy. 10) marks by the yeare, having four score houselying people within the said 
parish. Item. There is no other landes belonging to the said chauntrey within 
the towneshippe aforesaid.’ 

“In the same chantry returns (p. 50) we have, under the head STEYNENG :— 
‘The Chantry of Steyneng, Owen Hardeway, of th’ age of Ixvj. yeres, incumbent, 
£7 19s. 10d. ;’ and also ‘The BROTHERED of STEYNENG, Nycholas Thomas, alias 
Hugh, of th’age of (sic) yeres, £6 6s. 8d. The yerlie value of the said brotherhed, 
£12 2s. 1d,’ The chantry existed at the altar of the Blessed Virgin prior to 1406, 
when a moiety was conveyed to John Norton. It was probably founded by the 
Grandyns, for David the chaplain in 1807 held the manor of Wickham of them ; 
but there must have been many other benefactors to raise the whole value to nearly 
£8, and to have had granted so much property, as appears in the certificate of sale, 
July 14, 1548, 2nd Edward VI., to Henry Polsted, There was a chantry-house 
worth 8s, 4d. a-year, and land adjoining; another house in Steyning, and a free 
rent issuing from a third house; a croft near the Churchlands in Garrysland and 
elsewhere in Steyning; Stone garden, there; lands, &., in Ashurst, worth 24s. 
a-year; an acre of land lying in Annyngton, and 12s. worth of land and meadow in 
Beding ; whilst the woods belonging to the chantry were valued at £10. ‘Lhe 
local histories have noticed the endowment of the school in 1614, by William 
Holland, with the brotherhood house, and 18 acres 2 rods of meadow land, and 
16 acres of arable: but no notice has been taken of the brotherhood itself, or of 
the possessions on its suppression some seventy years earlier. 
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“ The particulars of the estates in 1548 are given in full. The Brotherhood house, 
then in the occupation of John Gravesend, produced 13s. 4d. a-year; there were 
also eight other houses, some with gardens in the town; 10 acres in Gary’s field ; 
6 acres in the Marlefield, 5 acres in Sprotte’s Marsh, by the ‘Castle of Bram- 
broughe ;’ half an acre in Mankery and other lands; part of Gary’s farm with the 
pasturing of 250 sheep on the ‘downe;’ 16 acres of copse called Georgie’s croft ; 
10 acres in a field called Culuaters, and the Jike in Hether Buryall; a croft near 
Rabbetts ; 2 acres near the ‘Shepelonde ;’ 2 acres in the Stenyng field called ‘ the 
porte way;’ 1 acre in Lewstefeld; 11 acres in the common field of Bidanston ; 
a garden called Stonye garden, and another called Orpaynes; and other lands in 
Steyning. The gross value was £38 17s. 5d., and the net after reprises was 
£26 16s. 5d., and was valued at twenty years’ purchase. All lead, bells, and ad- 
vowsons were excepted from the sale. There was also some land in Steyning which 
formed part of the chantry in Horsham Church; and which was purchased of 
Edward VI. by John Carrell. 

“ Bramber Castle. Mr. Thomas Wright, in his ‘Wanderings of an Antiquary’ 
(p. 260), published in 1854, gives the most recent account of Bramber Castle. It is 
of an irregular oval form, 560 ft. long from north to south, and exactly one-half as 
much in its greatest breadth from east to west. It has been surrounded by a strong 
wall of flints and rubble, considerable portions of which remain. They enclose the 
whole summit of an elevated knoll, rising boldly out of the plain, and are partly 
surrounded with a very deep foss and earthen vallum. The entrance was at the 
southern extremity of the area, and the ruined gateway-tower still remains, adjoin- 
ing to which, as in Richmond Castle, Yorkshire, was the keep, of which one of the 
side walls is stan“ing, with some fragments of the foundation attached. The walls 
of the keep were-of flint and chalk rubble, but the walls on the north were of flint 
only, grouted with mortar, shewing a later date. Exactly in the middle of the 
area arises a large mound, which perhaps once supported some of the buildings of 
the castle. 

“Mr. Roach Smith caused a trench to be dug across the northern part of the 
area, but found only a single Roman coin. Other excavations have led to the un- 
covering of some medieval buildings of a century later date adjoining internally to 
the north-eastern walls. The buttresses are of faced flint with quoins of Caen 
stone. This is evidently, like Hastings, the site of a British earthwork, and has 
been adapted by the Roman, the Saxon, and the Norman alike, to their changing 
wants and necessities. Mr. Roach Smith finds here the site of the Portus Adurni; 
and the bridge from Beeding, described in the second volume of the Sussex Arch. 
Coll., bore many indications of a late Roman period. At any rate, the site in early 
times commanded the head of a large estuary; and at the end of the twelfth 
century, in a confirmation grant to the Templurs five acres are described as being 
‘in front of the Port of Brembre,’ (Suss. Arch. Coll., ix. p. 249). 

“The remains now existing are those of the Norman castle built by William de 
Braose at the close of the eleventh or early in the twelfth century. From its 
erection till the death of William de Braose in 1326, the castle was (with two ex- 
ceptions) their residence ; and though small, it was more than once visited by royalty. 
Twice was the castle taken from the Braoses. King John, according to Rymer 
and Matthew of Paris, seized upon these estates in 1211, and gave them to his 
infant son, Richard Earl of Cornwall; and it was upon this occasion that Matilda, 
the wife of William de Braose, is reported to have told the King’s retainers who 
came to demand her children, that she would never deliver them up to their master 
who had basely murdered his own nephew. In the Barons’ war both branches of 
the Braose family adhered firmly to the King. Bramber was taken possession of 
by the successful Barons; and here on Friday, June 12, 1264, with her retinue and 
eighty-four horses, rested Eleanor, Countess of Leicester, on her journey from 
Chichester towards Dover. 

** Aliva Braose carried the estate to her husband, John de Mowbray, and it has 
since followed the varying fortunes of the Mowbrays and the Howards. 

‘In 1386-7, Sir William Fifhide, of Kingston, Bowsey, died seized after the 
death, without issue, of John de Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham; again, after the 
battle of Bosworth Field the ‘Castle, Honor, Lordship, Town, and Borough of 
Bramber, alias Bramborowe,’ were forfeited to the king; and Henry VII. on 5th 
March, 1486, granted them to Thomas West, Knight, Lord Laware, and his heirs 
male. For eight years the Delawares possessed this property ; and in the accounts 
heretofore printed it does not appear how the Howards became re-possessed ; it 
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was, however, purchased by Thomas Ear] of Surrey, for a full money’s considera- 
tion, and conveyed to him on 4th Sept., 1494, by Lord Delaware, under authority 
of anact of Parliament. The deed is given in Madox’s Formulare, (p. 212, No. 352). 

“It is probable that the castle ceased to be inhabited soon after it passed to the 
Mowbrays. Edward I. visited the last of the Braoses here on the 25th and 26th 
June, 1299. His widow, who re-married Richard de Peshale, had it in dower after 
1326. The Mowbrays lived at Knapp Castle, and from the year 1369 the custody 
of Bramber was granted to different parties. John de Derby first had the grant 
for sixty years; and in 1404 John Dalingrudge had the custody, on the forfeiture 
of Thomas, late Earl Marshal. It was wholly without furniture in 1546, on the 
attainder of Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk; although it was sufficiently im- 
portant as a fort during the Commonwealth to be gallantly defended by Capt. 
James Temple. 

“In later times Bramber has been known only for its political state. Geo. 
Spencer in 1679 told Algernon Sidney, ‘You would have laughed to see how 
pleased I seem to be in kissing of old women, and drinking wine with handfulls 
of sugar, and great glasses of burnt brandy.’ From the accession of James II. 
to 1709 there was a contest at every one of the nine elections; and it was to this 
borough and its neighbour Steyning, that Bramstone, the Vicar of Harting, 
alludes, when he writes that worthy electors, after promising very largely, will 


‘Leave you of mighty interest to brag, 
And poll two votes like Sir Robert Fag.’ 


And then describes the candidate’s sad fate— 


‘Two good estates Sir Harry Clodpole spent ; 
Sat thrice, but spoke not once, in Parliament ; 
Two good estates are gone—who’ll take his word ? 
Oh! should his uncle die, he’d spend a third ; 
He'd buy a house his happiness to crown, 
Within a mile of some good borough-town ; 
Tag, rag, and bobtail to Sir Harry’s run, 
Men that have votes, and women that have none ; 
Sons, daughters, grandsons, with his Honour dine ; 
He keeps a public house without a sign. 
Coblers and smiths extol th’ ensuing choice, 
And drunken tailors boast their right of voice. 
Dearly the free-born neighbourhood is bought ; 
They never leave him while he’s worth a groat.’ 


“This was in 1727; there was a lull from 1734 till 1768, in which year the 
memorable contest took place when 18 polled one way and 16 another, and when 
one of the tenants of the miserable cottages refused £1,000 for his vote. In the 
days of Queen Anne it could boast the return of ‘downright Shippen;’ and in its 
latest time, from 1812 to 1825, it had the honour of becoming the Parliamentary 
pillow of William Wilberforce, Mrs. Wilberforce being related to the patrons, the 
Calthorpes. 


Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins exhibited photographs of the Romano-British 
remains lately found by him along the Central Sussex line of railway, 
near the camp at Hardham, the bulk of which he had presented to the 
Museum at Brighton :— 


“On walking along the railway he was much struck by the thickness and black- 
ness of the vegetable mould that rests upon the gravel in the ballast-hole that is 
now being worked—two characteristics which he had found to indicate invariably 
the former presence of man in the neighbourhood. The numerous potsherds, also 
scattered about, made him think the place worthy of a close investigation. Select- 
ing, therefore, a place on the left-hand side of the line, where the dark earth dipped 
suddenly into the gravel to a depth of 10 ft., which was clearly undisturbed on 
either side, he set some men to work. In a few minutes an oaken plank was visible, 
and, on removing this, two other planks, at right angles to it, and respectively 
‘halved on’ to it at the corners, together with traces of an oaken lid, the whole 
preseuting a section of a square oaken box, full of black clay, mixed with sand and 
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containing flints, some of which were chipped by the hand of man. Close to the 
east side of the chest were several fragments of roughly-tanned leather, soft and 
flexible, like ordinary wash-leather, and, on a platform of flints, a rudely-fashioned 
cinerary urn, containing burnt human bones, with a shallow dish or patera at its 
side. Both were composed of dark ware, and both were standing upright, in their 
natural positions. Underneath both was a layer of black vegetable matter, which 
probably consists of bux or palm, or possibly of flowers. Close to them were three 
horn-cores of the small domestic British short-horn,—the Bos longifrons of 
naturalists,—one of which, from its size, probably belonged to a bull. A few broken 
bones also, of the same species, were found, and a lower jaw, containing teeth that 
indicated a young animal not more than two years old. Besides these also was one 
of the incisors of a pig. As the work advanced, coarse potsherds, one fragment of 
beautiful Samian ware, without figures or inscription, two round stones, one of flint 
the other of sandstone, were found, together with a mass of a white chalky sub- 
stance, more closely resembling adipocere than any other substance with which he 
was acquainted. He had as yet had no time to analyse this, or a remarkable blue 
colouring matter that was disseminated throughout the whole contents, covering 
the flints and penetrating into the tissues of the bones and teeth, In the south- 
west corner was a puir of sandals, with the part corresponding to our ‘ upper leather’ 
curiously cut, and composed each of one piece of leather.- One of these is quite 
perfect, and still retains the laces at the toe and heel. Neither were intended to 
bear nails, 

“The chest was perfectly square, each side being composed of two planks, 2 ft. 
4 in. long and 1 ft. 4in. high. Each plank was hewn out of a solid block of oak 
with an adze, and presented no saw-marks. The chest was not covered in at the 
bottom with oak, but rested directly upon a layer of grey sand. On taking it out, 
a section of a rude arch of stones was yisible, built to support the weight of the 
superincumbent earth, the top of which had given way, as it was built without 
mortar, breaking in the oaken lid of the chest and breaking the cinerary urn. The 
bottom of the chest was 10 ft. from the surface of the ground. 

“A few days after he was informed by a workman that there was a second grave, 
undisturbed, on the north side of the ballast-hole. He found a square box some- 
what larger than the former, and, like it, without a bottom. Near the east side 
a small vessel of dark ware, and a large vase of a fine slate-coloured ware, orna- 
mented with circles and right lines in glaze and with beautifully-moulded lip and 
handle, were standing upon a platform of stones, covered, as in the former case, 
with a layer of vegetable matter. Close to them were three horn-cores of Bos 
longifrons, a fragment of leather, and an iron nail. The black clay, mixed with 
sand, contained numerous pieces of pottery and fragments of flint, and was highly 
charged with carbon. Being obliged to work by moonlight with a hammer, the 
examination of this grave was necessarily most imperfect; and, on going to the 
place early in the morning, he found that the contents had been remoyed as ballast. 
A wine-funnel of black ware, a pear-shaped vase, a fragment of a bent iron rod, and 
a bronze pin were, however, rescued. ‘This grave was situated within the camp. 
On watching the place from time to time during the next fortnight he obtained 
numerous vases, of various shapes and ornamentation, of almost every kind of red 
and black ware, a bronze fibula, and examined three other graves, which differed 
in no essential particular from those that have been described. Besides these, he 
had hunted down a swall black vase, with a spout-like protuberance, belonging to 
an innkeeper at Three Bridges. Mr. W. Harvey, F.S.A., of Lewes, had also lent 
a small vase, with the herring-bone orvament. Dr. Taylor, also, of Pulborough, 
has two beautiful vases; and in the Brighton Museum is a small vase ornamented 
with bosses, a coin of Adrian, and another Roman coin, and a large amphora with- 
out neck or handles; this was found within the camp, in a square oaken chest, 
with a rude arch of stones above it. It was inverted over a quantity of black 
matter, which probably is calcined bones. Before it exchanged its proper function 
of containing wine for that of containing human ashes, it had been cracked, and 
was strengthened by two leaden rivets. 

“The mode of sepulture observable in the four graves explored at Hardham, 
and confirmed by remains obtained by the workmen from other graves, seem to be, 
on the whole, very nearly uniform. A hole was first dug in the sandy gravel to 
a depth varying from 5 to 10 ft., and lined carefully with a mixture of sand, 
flints, and black clay. In this an oaken chest, without a bottom, was deposited, 
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and surrounded on all sides by a rude masonry composed of stones, in which clay 
supplied the place of mortar. Then, at the bottom of the chest so deposited, 
a layer of clay was put, on the top of which, on the east side, was a platform of 
rough flints, covered with leaves, probably of box or palm, and possibly also with 
flowers. On this was placed the urn, containing the ashes of the deceased, and 
a shallow dish or patera, the relics of the funeral feast—broken bone and horn- 
cores of oxen, remains of horses and of pigs. These latter were, in every case, 
of a tender age. Vessels of various kinds were next put in, probably for the use of 
the deceased in the spirit-world—funnels for his wine, oll, and other vases, in pro- 
portion to his wealth and the love his friends bore him, together with the fibulz 
he wore, and various utensils of iron and bronze—pins and the like. At the soutli- 
west corner also a pair cf new sandals was placed. The cover of oaken planks was 
then placed over the chest, and a quantity of clay placed upon it to support the 
rude arch, which was now built up; the earth was again thrown in, and the funeral 
rites were ended. Each tomb had its sides facing the four points of the compass. 
These details were slightly modified in two cases; in one grave a cracked amphora 
was inverted over the ashes of the deceased, without patera or cinerary urn; in 
a second, far larger than the rest, the chest was supported at the corners by stout 
upright and transverse beams of oak. 

“The Roman camp close by, like the cemetery, situated on gravel, and probably 
near the place whence the Romans obtained ballast for their road to the west, 
was very nearly a perfect square (140 yds. by 145), with a vallum not more 
than 4 ft. high, and with each side facing the four magnetic points of the compass. 
It is 30ft. above the level of the river Arun. As several graves are included 
within its precincts, it was probably disused before the cemetery encroached upon 
it, and therefore of earlier date. ‘The ditch to the west is full of fragments of 
pottery, ashes, and other things usually found in an old dust-heap. 

“Near the north-east and south-east corners of Hardham Church are Roman 
tiles built into the walls, shewing a waved pattern. They were perhaps obtained 
from the ruins of a Roman station or villa in the neighbourhood, which were 
utilised by the Norman builders of the church. 

“The presence of flint flukes and other implements in the cemetery may 
perhaps indicate a prior occupation of the spot by the Celts; an hypothesis which 
the favourable position of the isthmus—on the gravel, and within reach of water, 
and easily defended—may perhaps justify. Flint implements were, however, 
used by the Romano-British.” 


Mr. S. Evershed also exhibited a collection of articles found by him 
in a sand-pit in the parish of Cold Waltham, about three miles south 
of Pulborough, on the road to Arundel, which were of flint, iron, sand- 
stone, and chert, or, as it is locally designated, whinstone. Some of 
the flint implements he thought to resemble the arrow-heads found by 
Mr. Roach Smith at Redhill; he deemed others to be portions of 
larger flints, from which arrow-heads had been chipped. The iron 
sandstone instruments approached the shape of celts or hammers: the 
chert, he thought, were hammers or weapons of war, and appeared 
to him to have been sawn. 

_ Mr. W. H. Blaauw, however, questioned the sawing of chert at any 
time, and the smooth surface on the sides appeared to be the natural 
smoothness of the bed of stone. 

In returning thanks after the dinner for the Honorary Secretaries 
and Committee, Mr. R. W. Blencowe stated that several arrears of sub- 
scription had been got in, and the Society had sufficient, though not 
abundant, funds. The fifteenth volume of the “Collections” was in 
his hands ready for delivery to the members; and the Society had 
added the tenancy of the priory of St. Pancras, at Lewes, to that of 
Lewes Castle. He expressed his regret at the loss of the treasure- 
trove at Mountfield, and that it should have lain unknown for a fort- 
night in a stable or barn; and blamed not so much the poor man who 
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found it, as the act, worthy only of a Vandal, of melting it down. With 
regard to the present meeting, it was not pretended to compare it with 
the great Kentish meeting, which had taken place a few weeks pre- 
viously at Penshurst, and had peculiar advantages. Kent was a parti- 
cularly fine county, possessing great wealth and a noble aristocracy, who 
had met to do honour to Lord and Lady De L’Isle, who, on their part, 
had extended the greatest hospitality that could be shewn on any occasion, 
The meeting at Penshurst was a very happy one indeed, He would add 
one word respecting the advantage of such institutions. In a large and 
long county like Sussex, which was separated into two divisions, this 
Society enabled the inhabitants of east and west to form acquaintances 
which were not forgotten for the rest of the year. The great advantage 
of such a Society, however, was, that it prevented the members from 
being too much taken up in the absorbing and overwhelming interests 
of the present, and induced them to give attention to other matters of 
great importance relating to former days. It led to the forming of an 
acquaintance with the acts and the works of those who had lived hun- 
dreds of years ago, and gave a much higher and nobler occupation 
than what was usually called pastime. 





Discovery or NorsE REeMArns IN OrKNEY.—A most interesting discovery 
has recently been made in Westray, Mr. Farrer, M.P., who is indefatigable in 
his researches, having fortunately fallen upon what appear to be the unmis- 
takable remains of a mailed Norse warrior and his horse. The labourers en- 
gaged under his direction in removing sand from the lower part of the Links, 
east of Pierowall, in Westray, with the view to ascertain whether any graves 
yet remained undisturbed, discovered portions of the skeleton of a small horse, 
a fragment of the lower jaw of a human being in which were three teeth in 
good preservation, together with pieces of iron very much corroded, two iron 
buckles, several large nail-heads, and the half of what appeared to have been 
a bone button. The oak wood to which the iron had been attached is in most 
instances as hard as the iron itself. From the position in which the human jaw 
was found, it seems probable that the horse and the rider had fallen at the same 
moment. There was no appearance of any grave. The skeletons had obviously 
been left to decay where they fell, and the discovery of some pieces of iron 
a few yards further off suggests the probability of the bodies having been 
pulled to pieces by dogs, or birds of prey. A piece of bone, possibly the wrist 
bone, adhered to the larger of the two buckles, but it crumbled away on being 
touched. The size of the nails and weight of the iron renders it doubtful 
whether the whole could have formed a shield, and it is not impossible that 
some of these iron relics may have belonged to the horse trappings. Sand had 
drifted over the remains, but there was no appearance of artificial interment. 
The horse was probably unshod ; the horny parts of the hoofs had disappeared, 
but the bone beneath was in good preservation. No portion of iron was 
found near the hoofs. The skull of the horse was almost entirely decomposed. 
The sand covering the remains varied in depth from two to three feet. There 
is a tradition in Westray of a battle having been fought between the old 
inhabitants and the Norsemen at the place where the remains were found.— 
Orkney Herald. 
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FAMILY USE OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME FOR 
A LENGTHENED PERIOD. 


* Srr,—In an article on “ Parish Registers” in the “ Home and Foreign Review” 
for April last, reference is made to the custom which has prevailed in some families 
of continuing the same Christian name in successive generations. ‘The most re- 
markable example of this kind in Europe,” the writer observes, “still exists in 
a branch of the great family of Montmorency. Guy de Laval, the Crusader, ob- 
tained permission from Pope Paschal II. that the Sieurs de Laval for ever should 
bear the name of Guy, and the heirs of that house all have for 750 years religiously 
adhered to the appellation of their ancestor.” A similar instance occurs in the 
Kentish family of Lee, a daughter of which house was my great-grandfather’s 
great-grandmother. 

I subjoin the Lee pedigree as given in Berry’s “ County Genealogy for Kent :”— 


Sir Richard Lee, Knt., twice Mayor of London, in 1461 and 1470, in the latter year 
| also Sheriff of Kent, buried in St. Stephen’s the Martyr, Walbrook. 


Richard Lee, Esq., of Delee Magna, Kent. 





Edward Lee, Richard Lee, Esq., of Delee Magna, son and heir. 
Archbishop of York. | 


A 





Richard Lee, Galfridus Lee, Esq., = Agnes, dau. and co-heir of Leonard 
eldest son (died of Delee Magna, Comorum, of Pinchethorp, York- 
without issue). brother and heir. shire. 





Richard Lee, Esq., = Elizabeth, dau. of John Crispe, 
of Delee Magna, son and heir. of Anne in Thanet. 


Richard Lee, Esq., = Anne, dau. of Robert Clarke, Esq., 
of Delee Magna, died 1618. | of Forde. 
J 





Richard Lee. Elizabeth, = George Manley, Esq., of Cheshire. 


This George Manley was a son of Thos. Manley, of Poulton Hall and Lache, 
Cheshire, and who married, 1. the heiress of the Lloyds of Calcott; 2. Ermyn, 
widow of John Manley of Poulton Hall, and daughter of Sir Thomas Bellet ; 
3. Ann, widow of Roger Hurleston, and daughter of Thomas Grosvenor, Esq., 
of Eaton, ancestor of the present Marquis of Westminster. 

It is not improbable that the Lees have continued the name of Richard, in 
honour of the founder of their family, to the present time, if they are not yet 
extinct.—I am, &c. 

Ricuarp H. Man ey, M.A., 


Aug. 4, 1863. Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 


Gent. Mac. Voit, CCXV. Tt 
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IRISH ROUND TOWERS. 


Sir,—I am again compelled to tres- 
pass upon the patience of the readers of 
the GenTLeMaAN’s MaGazInNe in refer- 
ence to the above subject. Your com- 
ments upon my communication, which 
appeared in the Magazine for July, con- 
tain certain statements and allegations 
which demand some notice from me. 
You say,— 

“Mr. Brash shews that he has not 
read St. Bernard’s ‘Life of Archbishop 
Malachy,’ which is the best contemporary 
account of the state of Ireland in the 
beginning of the twelfth century.” 

You seem to attach considerable im- 
portance to some statement or state- 
ments made in the above work, although 
you do not quote them yourself. Now 
St. Bernard’s “ Life of Archbishop Mala- 
chy” is no novelty; a copy of it lies be- 
fore me, and I must say (great as is my 
veneration for antiquity) that very little 
credit can be attached to its statements ; 
it is a collection of foolish and incredible 
legends, and is utterly unworthy of 
credit as to matters of fact. The author 
knew very little about Ireland, and that 
little from prejudiced sources; his work 
is full of gross misrepresentations; he 
attacks the Irish Church, its clergy and 
discipline, simply because of its inde- 
pendent attitude towards the Court of 
Rome and its stubborn resistance to the 
encroachments of Papal authority. 

Archbishop Malachy was a very ambi- 
tious priest, and, as usual with such to 
this day, a very unpatriotic Irishman. 
When expelled from his see he went to 
Rome, to ingratiate himself with the 
Pope; he misrepresented his country 
and countrymen, the state of the Irish 
Church, and engaging to use all his in- 
fluence for the purpose of bending the 
Irish hierarchy completely to the wishes 
of the papacy, he was appointed legate 
by Innocent II. ; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that twelve years after Adrian issued 
his famous bull, making a grant of Ireland 
to Henry II. 

The passages to which I snppose you 
refer are those relating to the erection 


of two ecclesiastical structures at Bangor 
by Archbishop Malachy ; the first about 
A.D. 1122, previous to his first visit to 
Rome; the second about 1140, after his 
return. The first is represented as an 
oratory, built of wood,—the material 
generally in use for such structures at 
that period,—that it was well joined to- 
gether, and of an ornamental appear- 
ance. “Porro oratorium intra paucos 
que ‘pancos’ dies consummatum est de 
lignis quidem levigatis sed apte firmiter- 
que contextum opus Scoticum pulchrum 
satis.” 

About A.D. 1140, after his return from 
Rome, he commenced the erection of 
a stone oratory, or church, at Bangor. 
As usual, all the proceedings connected 
with this undertaking are replete with 
legend and myth. He is represented as 
having a vision of the proposed building, 
and he so noted all its parts, propor- 
tions, and ornaments, that when he 
awoke he set about carrying the design 
into execution; which was further at- 
tended by other very remarkable and 
unusual interpositions of Divine power. 
As usual, the Saint had his enemies, and 
a violent opposition was raised to the 
erection of the church—such as we have 
often seen in the present day under 
similar circumstances. The Eronach of 
Bangor, who had a personal interest in 
the church property, was, it appears, 
a surly fellow, who manifested the same 
spirit towards our Saint’s undertaking 
that Judas did to the penitent woman 
who poured the oil and spices on our 
Redeemer’s feet. He accordingly went 
to the place where the church was build- 
ing, accompanied by several others, and 
accosted the Saint thus :— 


“O good man, what hath induced 
you to introduce such a novelty into our 
country? We are not Gauls, but Scots. 
Whence this levity? What need have 
we of so useless and splendid a building ? 
or how can you reconcile the cost of 
its erection with your professed poverty ? 
Wherefore such presumption as to begin 
a work you cannot expect to finish, nor 
to see perfected ?” 
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The inference attempted to be drawn 
from these passages is, that previous to 
St. Malachy’s time the churches were 
of wood, and that building with lime 
and stone was not practised in Ireland. 
Though I might argue, and that suc- 
cessfully, that even from the above pas- 
sages the inference stated could not lo- 
gically be drawn, I will abandon that 
line of defence, and adopt one less open 
to cavil, namely, historical evidence; and 
though unfortunately the Irish annals 
previous to the thirteenth century sel- 
dom record the founding of churches, 
they do very frequently notice their de- 
struction, either by intestine war or 
foreign invasion. Even from these no- 
tices we can gather the facts, that 
churches of stone were erected not only 
previous to the age in which St. Mala- 
chy lived, but as early as St. Patrick’s 
time, and that churches existed at Ban- 
gor centuries before the erection of 
Malachy’s log-house oratory. The ‘‘ An- 
nals of the Four Masters” contain the fol- 
lowing notices of this place :—a.D. 611, 
“The church of Beanchar was founded by 
Comhgall of Beanchar ;” .p. 822, “The 
plundering of Benuchair by the foreign- 
ers (Danes), the oratory was broken, and 
the relics of Comhgall were shaken from 
the shrine in which they were.” Bangor 
was an ecclesiastical foundation of great 
importance ; a succession of fifteen ab- 
bots is recorded in the “ Annals” pre- 
vious to the year A.D. 691. And that it 
was the seat of a bishopric as early as 
A.D, 822, is certain, for we have it re- 
corded in the Innisfallen Annals at A.D. 
810, which antedates the common era 
by twelve years, thus, “ .c. 810, Ban- 
gor wasted by the Danes, the shrine of 
Comhgal broken open, and its learned 
men and bishops were slain with the 
sword.” 

The various Annals are full of refer- 
ences to this place, recording the suc- 
cession and obits of its abbots, airchi- 
uneachs, bishops, and learned men. A 
school of learning, renowned in Europe, 
existed here; and we find it frequently 
styled “ Bangor-Mor,” the Great Ban- 
gor. Indeed, it would appear on the 
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face of history that St. Malachy was 
himself an unwelcome intruder into the 
ancient ecclesiastical city of Bangor, and 
that he extemporized this wooden con- 
venticle in opposition to the old esta- 
blishments of the place; for we find 
that his subsequent attempt at erecting 
a more permanent structure after his 
return from Rome met with most vio- 
lent opposition. 

There is an ancient poem in the “ Book 
of Lecan,” which is preserved in the li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin, fol. 44, 
bb. It was written by Flan-na-Manis- 
trech, and it gives an enumeration of 
the artificers and servants attached to 
the household of St. Patrick; amongst 
them are the names of his three stone- 
masons, or church builders. The pas- 
sage translated as follows will be found 
in Dr. Petrie’s work, p. 141 :— 

‘‘His three masons, good was their intelli- 

gence, 
Ceman, Cruithnech, Luchraid Strong ; 


They made damliags first 
In Erin; eminent their history.” 


The word damliag is very frequently 
found in the Annals, and signifies ‘a 
church of stone ;’ the authorities for this 
rendering are very profusely given by 
Dr. Petrie. The ordinary habitations of 
the people being composed of logs or 
hurdles, and the more costly and en- 
durable material being devoted to the 
erection of God’s temple, the church 
came to be called “the stone house,” 
which is the literal translation of the 
word damliag. This ancient term is 
preserved in the present village of Du- 
leek, co. Meath, anciently Damleagh, 
where, according to Sir James Ware, 
St. Cianan erected a stone church, and 
from thence its name. (Harris’s edition 
of Ware’s Antiquities, p. 137.) 

“The age of Christ, 924. Colman, 
son of Ailell, Abbot of Clonard and 
Clon-man-nois, a bishop and wise doc- 
tor, died. It was by him the stone 
church of Clon-mac-nois was_ built.” 
Annals of the Four Masters. 


A.D. 949, we have the burning of the 
stone church of Gallen, King’s County, 
by the Danes. 
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The “Annals of Innisfallen” make 
mention, at 4.D. 1002, of the “ stone-built 
church of Armagh ;” 4.pD. 1028, of that 
of Clonfert; a.p. 1033, that of Cashel ; 
A.D. 1038, that of Fenabore; a.p. 1041, 
Emly ; a.p. 1044, that of Aghadoe. 
Many more such notices could be ad- 
duced, but these will, I am sure, suffice 
to shew that stone-built churches were 
no novelty a couple of centuries before 
St. Malachy’s time. 

I have been challenged to bring for- 
ward any proof that ashlar masonry 
was used in Ireland before the twelfth 
century. I answer, I have already done 
so, and have carried random ashlar-work 
back to a pagan age. I have shewn 
ashlar-work to exist in the most an- 
cient churches of the land, and in pagan 
fortresses, so acknowledged to be by all 
who have directed their attention to the 
subject. 

I am challenged for “any proof that 
any one of the round towers is earlier 
than the eleventh century.” I cannot 
do so by documentary evidence, nor can 
you that they are of that date, or later. 
I have before stated, that I consider Dr. 
Petrie to have failed in assigning a date 
to their erection. I candidly acknow- 
ledge I cannot do so, but I think I can 
approximately arrive at their era by 
inference and analogy. 

When I find in my country a class 
of buildings of a very peculiar form, 
proportion, and construction, with de- 
tails of a very unusual character, and 
having no prototypes in any other part 
of Europe; and when I find that similar. 
details and features are found in those 
works by common consent attributed to 
the Pelasgic colonies of Greece, Italy, 
Sardinia, &c., I think I am justified in 
attributing such works to a cognate 
race, the descendants of similar colonies, 
who found their way hither through 
Spain, and who brought with them the 
traditionary arts of their ancestors. What 
I mean to convey fs this,—that the Irish 
Celts at a remote pre-historic period 
erected great stone fortifications with 
massive stone-lintelled gates, of a pe- 
culiar form, and with stone-lintelled 
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covered ways, as did the old Greek 
Pelasgi; that they have left after them 
numerous underground crypts, domed 
with stone after the fashion of the so- 
called Treasury of Atreus at Mycana, 
and approached by long and intricate 
passages, constructed in a similar man- 
ner; and that they originated the type 
of these sepulchral towers, and repro- 
duced in them those features to which 
they had been accustomed in their other 
works. Iam prepared for a great deal 
of doubt and incredulity towards these 
statements from those who have not 
studied the subject; but having for 
many years devoted my attention to the 
primitive monuments of the early in- 
habitants of the European Continent and 
its islands, as well as to their migrations, 
I conceive that I have ample grounds 
for believing, that the mysterious race 
known to ancient Greek writers as Pe- 
lasgi, Pelargi, Pelargoi, and who were 
forced across the Hellespont from the 
ancient seats of the human family, and 
were by the Hellenes and other colonists 
driven out of Greece, westward into 
Italy, along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and from thence into Spain, 
along its western shores found their way 
into these islands, where it is probable 
their wanderings ended. Along the 
whole of this route the works and monu- 
ments of this wonderful race can be 
traced, which, taken in conjunction with 
the statements of the early Greek and 
Roman writers, and with the topogra- 
phical nomenclature of the countries 
through which they passed, gives con- 
firmation to the fact. I can here but 
state an opinion, and indicate a line of 
argument, but it is my intention at an- 
other time to throw the material which 
I have collected into shape, and lay the 
results before the public. 

You have hazarded a_ statement, 
namely, that Cormac’s Chapel was built 
“either by Norman masons, or under 
the eye of a Norman architect.” You 
seem to forget that the Normans did 
not come into Ireland until a.p. 1152, 
and that Cormac’sChapel was commenced 
A.D. 1127. If we except portions of the 
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ornamentation, examples of which are 
to be found in every country, from the 
Tiber to the Rhine, there is not a single 
feature either of plan or construction 
that connects it with architecture of 
the north of France during the twelfth 
century. Indeed, there is much more of 
Lombardic feeling in this structure than 
of Norman; the square campanile is 
peculiarly Italian. Where did the Nor- 
man masons learn to construct such a 
roof as exists at Cashel, and described 
by me in the July Number, p. 73? are 
there any examples of this peculiarly 
Irish roof-covering in Normandy? The 
fact is, that church architecture to the 
middle of the twelfth century in Ireland 
was peculiarly national, and one of the 
most remarkable of these peculiarities 
was size: in this respect the ecclesiasti- 
cal structures of Ireland ¢annot compare 
with those of England, France, or Ger- 
many, at that period; even the cathe- 
drals were not much larger than the 
wayside chapels of other countries. The 
primitive doctrines and simple ritual of 
the early Irish Church did not require 


those spacious and stately temples, with 
their varied parts and appliances, which 
the overloaded rites and ceremonies of 
the Western Church demanded. The 
nave of the stone-roofed church of St. 


Flannan, which was the ancient cathe- 
dral of the diocese of Killaloe, is but 
29 ft. in length, and 17 ft. in width. 

The principal church at Inniscaltra, 
and which was erected by the powerful 
monarch King Brian in the latter end 
of the tenth century, measures in the 
nave but 30 ft. by 20 ft. 

Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel, erected 
A.D. 1127 by Cormac M‘Carthagh, has 
a nave 28 ft by 18 ft., and a chancel 
11 ft. by 11 ft.6 in. It was the cathe- 
dral church of the diocese. 

The diminutive size of the churches 
at Kilmac-duagh, Clon-mac-nois, and 
Glen-da-lough, cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the antiquary. The fact is, 
that the predilection of the Irish masons 
for their peculiar national covering, the 
stone roof, compelled them for obvious 
reasons to confine the span of their 
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churches within certain limits. It 
is my conviction, from an examina- 
tion of a great number of our churches, 
that none of a size much exceed- 
ing the above recited examples were 
erected in Ireland before the advent 
of the Cistercian Order, a.p. 1142. 
It was then, and only then, that the in- 
fluence of the architecture of Northern 
France began to be felt in Ireland; 
and no sooner did our masons shake off 
their local prejudices, than under the 
auspices and directions of the new Order 
(eminently skilled in architecture) they 
were enabled to produce edifices of con- 
siderable size and pretensions; such as 
Mellifont, Bective, Baltinglass, Boyle, 
Jerpoint, Dunbrody, &. In the ten 
years that elapsed between the found- 
ing of Mellifont, a.pD. 1142, and the 
Norman invasion, 1152, no less than 
twenty-four large monastic establish- 
ments of that Order alone were erected 
in the country. 

Considerable remains of many of these 
are still in existence, giving evidence 
that there existed at that period ample 
resources both in means and skilled la- 
bour to carry out the requirements of 
that enterprising Order. 

That fortresses and other buildings of 
stone were erected in pre-Christian times 
in Ireland is undeniable; her most an- 
cient manuscripts contain frequent al- 
lusions to them. The “ Book of Gene- 
alogies” compiled by Duald Mac Firbis 
is a valuable authority on this subject. 
He states that— 

“Goll, of Clochar, was stone builder 
to Nadfrach [King of Munster at the 
close of the fourth century]; Casruba 
was the stone builder of Aliac [Ailinn] ; 
Ringin, or Rigrin, and Gabhlan, the son 
of Ua Gairbh, were the stone builders of 
Ailech,” &c. 

After giving a long list of such he 
continues :— 

“We could find a countless number 
of the ancient edifices of Erinn to name, 
besides the above, and the builders who 
erected them, and the kings and noble 
chiefs for whom they were built, but 
they would be too tedious to mention 
here. Look at the Book of Conquests 
if you wish to discover them; and we 
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have evidence of their having been built 
like the edifices of other kingdoms of 
the times in which they were built.”— 
Lectures on the Manuscript Materials 
of ancient Irish History, p. 222. 

To shew that neither Norman archi- 
tects nor masons were the introducers 
of sculptured decorations in Ireland, I 
would refer to the chaste and elabo- 
rately sculptured doorway of Freshford, 
anciently Achad-Ur, co. Kilkenny; your 
readers will find it very faithfully and 
beautifully delineated in Dr. Petrie’s 
work, p. 282. On the inner arch of this 
portal an inscription is carved in the 
Irish language and character. It is in 
two parts, one commemorating the 
founders, or the persons at whose ex- 
pense it was constructed ; the other, the 
name of the architect, or builder. The 
first is as follows: —A PRAYER FOR 
NIAM, DAUGHTER OF CORC, AND FOR 
MATHGHAMAIN O’CHIARMEIC, BY WHOM 
WAS MADE THIS CHURCH. The second: 
—A PRAYER FOR GILLE MOCHOLMIC 
O’CENCUCAIN WHO MADE IT. 

I suppose no one will deny that the 
builder in this instance was an Irishman. 
Indeed, in later times the executive 
talents of the Celt were made use of in 
other countries: thus, David Hacket, 
afterwards Bishop of Ossory, is stated 
(on the authority of James Murphy) to 
have been the architect of the church 
of the Batalha, in Portugal; and a Wil- 
liam de Hibernia is stated to have been 
the sculptor of fifteen of the statues at 
Northampton, Stony Stratford, &. :— 


“The crosses at Northampton, Stony 
Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, and St. 
Alban’s were the work of John de Bello, 
or Battle; and John de Pabeham is in 
one instance mentioned as his socius ; 
these were the cementarii, or builders: 
the statues were the work of William 
de Hibernia, who executed also fifteen 
other statues, assisted by Alexander, 
called the ‘Imaginator.’ ”—Archeolo- 
gical Journal, 1846, p. 200. 


At page 201 of the same volume, we 
find a list of sculptors, who lived about 
the same period, compiled from ancient 
documents. Amongst them we find the 
names of “ William de Hibernia,” and 
Alexander de Hibernia. 


The quotation from Hector Boece in 
reference to the sack of Brechin by the 
Danes, and which you seem anxious to 
have in full I subjoin :— 


“ Brechenum Vetus olim Pictorum op- 
pidum ingenti castello ac Sanctissime 
Trinitatis Augusto fano tum nobile om- 
nibus copiis petebat (Camus Danorum 
dux, sec. xi.) Et quum arcem preparatis 
in ea priusquam hostis addesset omnibus 
ad tolerandam obsidionem capere ne- 
quiuisset infesto agmine in oppidum et 
sanctissimum templum ruit: que code 
ruinis ac incendiis ita diruit ut oppidum 
exinde pristinum decus nunquam recu- 
peravit, Veteris vero fani pretis turrim 
quandam rotundam mire arte construc- 
tam nullum ad nostra secula reman- 
serit vestigium.”—fol. 242, edit. Paris, 
1575. 

RicHakD Rott BrasH. 

Cork. 


{We are much obliged to Mr. Brash 
for his learned and valuable letter, which 
we have much pleasure in finding room 
for, though with some inconvenience to 
ourselves, and to some other corre- 
spondents, who we trust will excuse it, 
on account of the importance of the sub- 
ject. Our only object is to elicit the 
truth on this subject, as on all others, 
and we always endeavour to give per- 
fectly fair play to both sides of all doubt- 
ful questions. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Brash in 
making light of the direct evidence of 
St. Bernard as to the state of Ireland in 
his time; that his History, like that of 
all other medieval historians, is mixed 
up with theological errors and fictions, 
does not detract from its value as a 
narrative of facts that came under his 
immediate knowledge. Enough remains 
of unquestionable fact to prove that the 
state of civilization in Ireland was very 
inferior to that of England and France 
in the time of St. Bernard, and that the 
usual habit of the people was to build of 
wood and wattle-work, known by the 
name of opus Scoticum, the Scots and the 
Irish being considered as one people. 
We did not repeat the passages from 
St. Bernard, because we had already 
printed them in full in our volume for 
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1859*, and we referred Mr. Brash to 
that article. 

The evidence afforded by Giraldus 
Cambrensis of the state of Ireland at 
the end of the twelfth century, written 
also from personal observations, is to the 
same effect as that of St. Bernard and 
Malachy, that the people were then in 
a state little removed from barbarism, 
far behind England and France. It is 
therefore incredible that the art of build- 
ing could be there in advance of other 
countries. 

The passages from the Irish Annals, 
now cited by Mr. Brash, appear to us to 
prove little more than that he belongs 
to the old school of local antiquaries, 
who always consider the date of the 
original foundation to be that of the 
existing building, and make no allow- 
ance for the frequent rebuildings which 
the more careful examination of our 
day has shewn that nearly all the prin- 
cipal churches of Europe have undergone. 
By the same line of argument our grand- 
fathers proved to their own satisfaction 
that all the Norman churches in Eng- 
land were of the Saxon period. 

We beg again to refer Mr. Brash to 
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the articles on the Churches of Caen in 
our last volume, and to that on the Build- 
ings of Bishop Gundulph in our present 
number. We hope to return shortly to 
the very interesting subject of the Medi- 
eval Buildings of Ireland. 

With regard to the doorway at Fresh- 
ford, we would ask Mr. Brash whether 
the Irish language is extinct, and when 
the Irish character ceased to be used ? 
No one supposes that an army of Norman 
masons was brought over into Ireland, 
but that the Irish workmen were directed 
by Norman, French, or English archi- 
tects; and soon no doubt learned the 
art. It is very probable that the rich 
Romanesque chapel at Cashel was built 
under the direction of Malachy and his 
French monks: history shews his con- 
nection with Cormac. As every nation 
of modern Europe developed a style of 
its own, we may expect to find, and we 
do find, an Irish style contemporary 
with similar styles in other countries, 
but this does not prove that the art 
of building in Ireland was centuries in 
advance of that of any other country 
in Europe. | 


ANGLO-SAXON CHURCHES—STOW, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Sir,—I trust you will be able to allow 
me room in your next number to thank 
Mr. J. H. Parker for his courteous no- 
tice of my letter on Stow Church which 
you kindly gave admittance to in June, 
and further to admit a few observations 
on the view which Mr. Parker takes in 
your last number as to the date of the 
several portions of the church—a view 
which appears to me encumbered with 
insurmountable difficulties. 

1. As to the choir. Mr. Parker con- 
siders it to be of “the time of Bishop 
Alexander, between 1123 and 1147, and 
rather the later than the earlier part of 
his episcopate.” It seems to be a con- 
sideration of some weight against this 
view that the name of this bishop does 
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not occur among the recorded builders 
at Stow. But not to insist unduly on 
this fact, and to proceed to examine the 
reasons on which this opinion is founded, 
viz. the alleged agreement of the work 
with other work known to be of Bishop 
Alexander’s time ;—the south doorway 
of the nave, which is an insertion ap- 
parently of the same age as the choir, is 
said to correspond closely with Bishop 
Alexander’s doorways inserted in the 
early work of Remigius in the west 
front of Lincoln. Now in their general 
aspect, when viewed at a little distance 
they do correspond, but when the Lincoln 
doorways are closely examined they are 
found to exhibit various ornaments of 
a distinctly later date than the door- 
way at Stow,—in which the only mould- 
ings are the chevron, the roll, and the 
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billet, whereas at Lincoln we find among 
other later enrichments the “dog-tooth” 
in a rudimentary form. 

Then as to the ornamentation of 
the interior of the choir; the wall- 
arcading round its three sides has only 
the zigzag, except in one single arch 
in the east wall, which has a knob, or 
ball, supposed to indicate the abbot’s 
seat. The windows have alternately the 
embattled and the zigzag. As to the 
“embattled fret-ornament” which Mr. 
Parker describes as used round the east 
windows, the obscurity of the photograph 
must have misled him if it means that 
carried over the two east windows by 
way of label, as this ornament is not of 
the embattled form, nor fretted, but 
something of the horse-shoe or crescent- 
shape. It forms the ornament of a string- 
course under all the windows of the 
lower tier, and higher up in the east 
wall portions of a similar string appeared 
on each side, broken through by the 
insertion of a large Decorated window 
which was removed when the chancel was 
restored. There not being room for the 
new east windows (which are copies of 
the side windows) in the space of wall 
between the two strings, the upper one 
was carried round the heads of the win- 
dows as a label. This peculiar mould- 
ing is found on a stringcourse in Re- 
migius’s west front at Lincoln, and one 
of a somewhat similar but much ruder 
form occurs on the south side of the 
nave at Stow, while none of the orna- 
ments which peculiarly mark the later 
Norman work are found here. 

Another difficulty attending on Mr. 
Parker’s view of the late date of the 
choir arises from its arrangement as 
well as from its size, which seem to 
mark it as conventual. At the proper 
seat-height a stone bench runs all round, 
on which rest the columns supporting 
an arcade; by these arches and their 
columns and bases the bench is divided 
into separate seats, thirty-five in num- 
ber. If these were, as they appear, and 
are generally considered to have been, 
intended as seats or stalls for the re- 
ligious, then it follows that the choir 
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cannot be so late as Mr. Parker makes 
it, because the monks had been removed 
to Eynsham before Bishop Alexander’s 
episcopate, viz. by his predecessor Bishop 
Bloet, prior to a.D. 1109. 

Mr. Parker alleges further, in disproof 
of the chancel being so early as the time 
of Remigius, the dictum of William of 
Malmesbury that “ fine-jointed masonry 
did not come in before the time of 
Henry I., being first used by Roger 
Bishop of Salisbury at that period.” 
But will this assertion stand the test of 
facts? If it were true it would seem to 
prove too much, viz. that the choir at 
Stow is the earliest part of the whole 
church, inasmuch as the joints of the 
masonry in all the rest are finer than 
those of the choir, which latter, though 
not nearly so wide as those of Remigius 
on the exterior of the west front at 
Lincoln, yet are, more especially in the 
ashlar lining of the choir, coarse joints, 
and clearly wider than the jointing of 
those parts which are unquestionably 
earlier, and which Mr. Parker himself 
allows to be earlier than the choir. 

An inspection of this church, however, 
demonstrates that the supposition of 
fine-jointed masonry being first used in 
the time of Henry I. and that earlier 
masonry was exclusively wide-jointed, is 
altogether erroneous. The buttresses 
and windows of the nave, which Mr. 
Paker himself thinks may be of the time 
of Remigius, are fine-jointed. All the 
ashlar-work of the upper portion of the 
transept is fine-jointed; and further, 
the masonry of the lower portion of the 
transept, which Mr. Parker assigns to 
Eadnoth and Leofric prior to the Norman 
Conquest, is particularly fine-jointed. 
The idea must, then, be abandoned that 
fine-jointed masonry cannot be earlier 
than the time of Henry I., though it 
may be quite true that wide-joints do 
not occur in work of that time or sub- 
sequently. . 

2. Thenave. This, Mr. Parker thinks, 
“may be of the time of Remigius, but 
not earlier,” and that the upper portion 
of the transept walls “appears to be of 
the same work as the nave.” I feel sure 
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that Mr. Parker would not retain this 
opinion as to the nave and the upper 
portion of the transept being of the 
same work after examination on the 
spot. For, first, there is a manifest dif- 
ference in their general character as to 
style and work; then, again, though in 
contact, they are unconnected, they do 
not bond one into the other as they 
would of course have done had they 
been built at the same time; and fur- 
ther, a broad square staircase which 
forms part of the north wall of the nave 
projects from it into the church in con- 
tact with the western tower-pier on that 
side, and entirely conceals both the pier 
and the springing of the arch which 
rests on it. The lower part of this 
tower-arch, with its noble masonry and 
its very beautiful and characteristic orna- 
mentation, was entirely buried in this 
mass of rubble-work which had been 
built up to it, until a few years ago, 
when a cavity was made so as to open 
it to view. No stronger proof could, ob- 
viously, be had that the nave and tran- 
sept were built at different times. 

3. Besides proofs derivable from other 
sources that Remigius could not be, as 
Mr. Parker suggests, the builder of the 
upper portion of the transept walls, the 
following considerations appear to be 
conclusive against the supposition. 

Whoever was the builder of the upper 
part of the transept, he certainly began 
his restoration of the church on what 
had been left of it by the fire; the 
other parts, nave and choir, having 
been ruined beyond repair. Only the 
central tower, with the transept, roof- 
less of course, and with the walls par- 
tially destroyed, were found remaining 
and capable of restoration. Was this 
the condition of things which necessi- 
tated the restoration by Remigius? 
His own charter, as cited by me in your 
June number, distinctly states that the 
desolate state from which he restored 
the church was owing to neglect on the 
part of those who were over it :—‘ Ec- 
clesiam . .. . quondam prolixo temporis 
spacio presidentium incurid desolatam, 
reformare decerno.” Remigius, then, 
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had not to restore from ruin by fire; 
that must have been the task of an 
earlier restorer: and who could this be ? 
Leofric and Eadnoth had preceded Re- 
migius in the work of restoration, and 
as Eadnoth was, in time, earlier than 
Leofric, and the first restorer, this por- 
tion of the work can only be assigned, 
as in my June letter, to him. This po- 
sition seems to be strongly confirmed by 
the fact of Archbishop Alfric’s gift of 
the bells in Eadnoth’s time, shewing 
that the tower which was to receive 
them, and which stood over the centre 
of the transept, was then complete. 
Eadnoth and Alfric died in the same 
year, A.D. 1050, or at most within one 
year of each other. This seems like- 
wise to exclude Leofric from any share 
in the restoration of the transept, and 
so we must look for his work elsewhere, 
i.e. in the nave, which being, for the 
reasons above given, a distinct work 
from the transept, and next oldest to it, 
must be assigned, with the exception of 
the doorways, to Leofric: then only the 
choir remains for Remigius. This scheme 
provides for each recorded builder a dis- 
tinct portion of the work of restoration, 
each such portion agreeing in style, as 
I believe, with that of its builder’s time, 
from the later Saxon work of Eadnoth, 
on to Leofric’s nave, partaking, as it 
does, of some lingering traces of the 
Saxon, but advancing in its general as- 
pect into the Norman, and finally the 
decided Norman of Remigius’s conven- 
tual choir. Any other scheme brings 
us into conflict with history. 

4. The earliest portion of the church, 
This comprises the lower part of the 
transept walls all round, and the cen- 
tral tower-piers and arches. These lat- 
ter were left standing when the original 
Saxon tower was taken down: the pre- 
sent tower stands on piers and pointed 
arches within the square of the older 
ones. 

This oldest part of the church Mr. 
Parker considers to “agree in character 
with the churches which ‘Cnut ordered 
to be built of stone and lime in all the 
places where his father or himself had 
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burnt the [wooden] churches which 
previously existed there,’ and is there- 
fore probably the work of Eadnoth and 
Leofric.” 

Assuming this to be true, we are 
certain that the church, or portion of 
a church, erected by Eadnoth and Leo- 
fric was afterwards ruined by fire, and 
if so, Remigius, who succeeded them in 
the work of restoration, must have re- 
built their church on account of its de- 
struction by fire: but we have seen 
from his own words that such was not 
the case, for it was decay through time 
and neglect that rendered his restora- 
tion necessary. Besides, the continuous 
historical notices we have of the church 
exclude the supposition of Eadnoth’s 
cburch having been burnt, or the work 
of Leofric either. Eadnoth died in 
A.D. 1049 or 1050. His church was 
standing in Leofric’s time; for the lat- 
ter “enriched the church which Ead- 
noth had built with many ornaments.” 
See citations from Rad. de Diceto, in 
Gent. Maa. for June, p. 756; and from 
Matth. West., ibid., p. 757. Then we 
have Leofric’s charter in Monasticon, 
vol. iii. pp. 14, 15, where in conjunction 
with Bishop Wulfin, the immediate pre- 
decessor of Remigius, the Earl takes 
part in augmenting the endowment of 
the then existing college. And lastly, 
Remigius, who, according to Godwin, 
succeeded to the see in 1067, and whose 
charter negatives, as we have seen, the 
supposition of ruin by fire. 

As the burnt church, therefore, could 
not be Eadnoth’s or Leofric’s, it could 
be no other, as argued in my June letter, 
than the cathedral of the diocese, which 
uniform tradition and documentary proof 
unite in fixing at Stow, the remains of 
which, as soon as the cessation of the 
Danish wars allowed them breathing 
time, its successive bishops took in hand 
to restore from its long desolation. Ead- 
noth beginning the work; Wulfin, with 
the help of Leofric, carrying it on; and 
Remigius completing the church, with 
the exception of the tower, as it now 
stands. 

Mr. Parker’s supposition that the ori- 
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ginal church, as he considers it, of the 
time of Eadnoth and Leofric was a low 
structure, of which “the walls were 
raised in the twelfth century,” is, when 
tested by the features of the structure 
itself, quite untenable. For, not to dwell 
upon the disproportion of a church only 
some 12 or 15 ft. high, as on that sur- 
mise the transepts were, while its 
breadth was twice, and its length seven 
or eight times, as great, there is this 
fatal objection, that in the north tran- 
sept there was not a single window in 
that height, and in the south transept 
only one, about 24 ft. high, and 9 in. 
wide. It is clear, then, that the original 
structure must have been a lofty one, 
having its windows, as now, at a great 
height from the ground. 

Some other points there are in Mr, 
Parker’s letter which appear to me 
open to doubt, but as they are not of 
great moment with regard to the main 
issue, or have been already indirectly 
noticed, I will not occupy your space 
further than just to indicate what ap- 
pears to me to be established by what 
has been now alleged; viz., 

First, that the richer work of the 
choir is not too late in style for the 
time of Remigius. 

Secondly, that the test of lateness 
in the style arising from the masonry 
being fine-jointed is fallacious. 

Thirdly, that the nave and upper 
portion of the transept walls are not 
work of the same date. 

Fourthly, that Eadnoth’s church was 
never ruined by fire, as the original 
church here was; and, consequently, 
that the oldest parts of the existing 
transepts cannot belong, as Mr. Parker 
suggests, to Eadnoth’s church, but are 
the remains of an earlier structure on 
which Eadnoth began to rebuild, Leo- 
fric carried on by adding the nave, and 
Remigius completed by erecting the 
present choir for his Benedictine monks. 

This view, formed on the investiga- 
tion of the history of this church, and 
the careful examination of its structure, 
in accordance with Mr. Parker’s excel- 
lent rule for ascertaining the age of 
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ancient buildings, as laid down in Gent. 
Maa. for March, p. 350,—a rule which 
Mr. Parker himself appears to have in 
this instance in some degree overlooked, 
by relying too exclusively on structural 
features,—is the result of many years’ 
thought on the subject, and it appears 
to me to be the only scheme on which 
the records of history and the features 
of the structure can be harmonized. 
Iam, &c., 
GEORGE ATKINSON. 
Stow, August 13, 1863. 


[It appears to us that Mr. Atkinson 
has confined his attention too exclusively 
to his own church, and has not suffi- 
ciently compared it with other buildings 
of the periods to which he refers the 
different parts of it, and of which the 
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dates of foundation are historically 
known. It would occupy too much 
space to argue over again each disputed 
point, or to call on Mr. Parker to reply. 
We must beg Mr. Atkinson to examine 
for himself the buildings of Bishop Gun- 
dulph, the royal architect of the time of 
William I. and II., described by Mr. 
Parker in our present number, and the 
abbeys of Caen, building at the same 
time, described in our last volume. What 
probability is there that Stow was in 
a more advanced state of civilization 
than either Caen or London in the 
eleventh century ? The state of civiliza- 
tion and the art of building always went 
hand in hand together in all countries 
and in all periods, and the buildings are 
often the only records that we have re- 
maining of the state of civilization. | 


SITE OF THE DEFEAT OF EADWINE AND MORKERE. 


Srr,—Your Correspondent A. E. W. 
might have settled the question as to 
the site of the defeat of Eadwine and 
Morkere by the simple process of con- 
sulting Simeon, who distinctly calls the 
place Fulford. It is therefore quite lost 
time either to theorize about it @ priori 
or to refer to Rapin, Thierry, and Drake’s 
Eboracum. The matter is of no great 
interest, except in the neighbourhood, 
but A. E. W.’s letter is an amusing in- 
stance of the errors into which men fall 
by taking things at secondhand, and 
the statements of the original writers 
are a curious example of the way in 
which medieval writers made use of 
each other’s materials. 

The three versions of the Chronicle 
simply place the battle at or near York, 
without naming the place. Such a de- 
scription was enough for people at Peter- 
borough or elsewhere, who would have 
gained no clearer idea by the mention 
of Fulford. The fullest version is as 
follows :— 

“Harold cyng on Norwegan and 
Tostig eorl waron up cumene neh 
Eoferwic ...... pa gegaderode Ead- 
wine eorl and Morkere eorl of heora 
eorldome swa mycel werod swa hi be- 
gitan mihton’ and wid pone here ge- 


fuhton’ and mycel wel geslogon’ and 
per wes pes Engliscan folces mycel of- 
slagen’ and adrenct’ and on fieam 
bedrifen’ and Normen ahton welstowe 
gewald: and pis gefeoht wes on Vigilia 
Mathei Apli: and wes Wodnesdeg.” 


Florence gives much the same ac- 
count, but adds the name of the land- 
ing place :— 

“In loco qui Richale dicitur appli- 
cuerunt.” 


He goes on to say :— 


“Duo germani comites, videlicet Ed- 
winus et Morkarus, cum ingenti exer- 
citu in vigilia S. Matthzi Apos oli, 
feria IV, in boreali ripa Use fluminis, 
juxta Eboracum, cum Norreganis pre- 
lium commisere, et in primo belli im- 
petu viriliter pugnantes, mult»s pro- 
stravere. At postquam diu certatum est, 
Angli Norreganorum impetum non suf- 
ferentes, haud sine parvo detrimento 
suorum, terga dedere; multoque plures 
ex illis in fluvio demersi fuere quam in 
acie cecidere. Norregani vero loco do- 
minantur funeris.” 


* Juxta Eboracum” told as much 
about the place of the battle as any- 
body at Worcester cared to know; at 
Durham men were more exact. Simeon 
follows his usual custom of copying 
Florence in the main, but inserting and 
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enlarging whenever he gets on Northern 
matters. He here copies Florence’s text 
with two insertions. After “ applicue- 
runt” he inserts “Eboracum gravi 
pugna obtinuerunt,” and after “juxta 
Eboracum,” he inserts two words which 
decide the present small controversy, 
“apud Fulford.” 

The saga quoted by A. E. W. is of no 
authority. It dates only from the thir- 
teenth century, and shows profound ig- 
norance of English affairs. A. E. W. 
himself points out one of the writer’s 
errors, no less than a confusion between 
Eadwine and Waltheof! Moreover he 
kills Morkere at Fulford, and (Laing, iii. 
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75) makes him and apparently Wal- 
theof also, a son of Godwine. The whole 
narrative of the saga is purely fanciful, 
and is the sole groundwork for the 
picturesque but mythical stories, which 
appear in most English histories as the 
details of the battle of Stamfordbridge. 
In my letter in your last number, in 
the extract from Domesday, your printer 
has changed “ Alnod”—i.e. Eadnoth— 
into “Alred.” I have only myself to 
blame for not having said more clearly 
that Eadnoth was killed in the skirmish 
with Harold’s sons.—I am, &c. 
Epwakp A. FREEMAN. 
Somerleaze, Wells, Aug. 4, 1863. 


DATE OF THE AUSTINFRIARS’ CHURCH. 


Srr,—I have no doubt that many of 
your correspondents have had reason to 
be thankful to your corrector of the 
press for his great care and accuracy, 
and the tact with which he frequently 
discovers those slips of the pen to which 
most people are liable when writing in 
ahurry. But I am afraid that the praise 
which he has received on this account 
from so many eminent persons has quite 
turned his head, and has made him so 
conceited and self-sufficient that he will 
do you more harm than good. The 
danger of a little knowledge is proverbial, 
and a half-educated man who has had 
the opportunity of making himself master 
of some particular subject is very apt 
to imagine that he is wiser than others 
who are in reality very superior to him 
in general knowledge. Last year he per- 
sisted in knowing what Mr. Freeman 
had said about Simon de Montfort better 
than Mr. Freeman himself, and now it 
is my turn. In my letter respecting 
the Austinfriars’ Church he altered 


Edward III. into Henry III., after I 
had corrected the proof myself, thereby 
making a great part of my letter ab- 
solute nonsense—making me say that 
the change from the Decorated to the 
Perpendicular style of architecture took 
place under Henry III., before either style 
had come into existence. The general 
character of the architecture of those 
two reigns is just as much matter of 
history as that those kings lived and 
died, and such a blunder is one of childish 
ignorance. It is true that there were 
two Humphrey Bohuns, Earls of Here- 
ford, one in each of those reigns, but it 
is expressly stated in Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon that the church of the Austin- 
friars was rebuilt “in 1354,” and there- 
fore by the later Humphrey. Before 
your corrector made such an alteration 
as this, he certainly was bound to have 
referred to the Monasticon, which he 
had every facility for doing. 
I am, &c., 
J. H. Parker. 


INCIDENTAL EVIDENCE REGARDING KING RICHARD III. 


Str,—If three or four hundred years 
ago some then Lord Lyndhurst had 
written a Handy-book about Trusts and 
Trusteeships, what a capital hit it would 
have been! It must have been nearly 


as difficult to get legally quit of an 
estate then, as it is now to get hold of 
one. The immense number of grants, 
trusts, releases, &., &c. still remaining 
amongst old family muniments are by 
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no means the most interesting specimens 
of ancient documents, but occasionally 
something turns up to relieve the tedi- 
ousness of search; and I have now to 
draw the attention of your readers to 
the deed No. I., not for the subject- 
matter, but for its historical bearing. 
Thomas Butler (or le Botiller), of Bew- 
sey, was the son of Sir John le Botiller 
and his wife, who was the sister of the 
first Lord Stanley. His father died 
when he was about two years old, his 
elder brother by a former wife was also 
dead, and he had now attained his 
majority and married Margaret Delves, 
probably sister to one of the feoffees in 
No. II. The important point connected 
with these documents is the date July 
18th and 19th, 1485, at Bewsey, near 
Warrington, the residence of the family 
for three centuries,—while the witnesses 
are Thomas Lord Stanley, the uncle of 
Butler, and George Lord Strange, his 
cousin, who, as all our histories state, 
was kept at that time (not five weeks 
before Bosworth Field) a hostage by 
Richard III. Is this further evidence 
that the King was not quite as black 
as represented? The deeds are in the 
Warrington Museum.—I am, &c., 
Joun Rosson, M.D. 
Warrington, Aug. 7, 1863. 


P.S. There is a noteworthy pecu- 
liarity in the English deed which I do 
not remember to have seen before—the 
use of saide when before a singular, and 
of saides before a plural noun or a num- 
ber of individuals, 


No. I 


“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos 
presens scriptum pervenerit Johannes 
Crosse Robertus More et Radulphus 
Blakelache capellanus Salutem in domino 
sempiternam Noveritis nos prefatos 
Johannem Robertum et Radulphum re- 
mississe relaxasse et omni modo pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris in perpetuum quie- 
tum clamasse Thome Butler armigero 
filio et heredi Johannis Butler militis 
heredibus et assignatis suis totum jus 
--..titulam clameum et interesse que 
nos preefati Johannes Crosse Robertus 
et Radulphus habemus habuimus seu 
quovis modo in futuro habere poterimus 
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de et in omnibus illis maneriis mes- 
suagiis molendinis terris tenementis re- 
vercionibus redditibus et serviciis cum 
pertinentibus que nos preefati Johannes 
Crosse Robertus et Radulphus nuper 
habuimus ex dono et feoffamento dicti 
Thome Butler in comitatu Lancastrize 
Warwici Wiltonisw et Essexie vel alibi 
infra regnum Anglie de quibus omnibus 
et singulis maneriis messuagiis molendi- 
nis terris tenementis revercionibus red- 
ditibus et serviciis cum pertinentibus 
prefatus Thomas Butler jam seisitus et 
possessionatus existat ut nobis de certo 
constat. Ita vero quod nec nos preefati 
Johannes Crosse Robertus et Radulphus 
nec heredes nostri nec aliquis alius per 
nos seu nomine nostro aliquod jus titu- 
lum clameum vel interesse de et in 
eisdem de cetero exigere clamare vel 
vendicare poterimus nec debemus in 
futuro set ab omni accione juris et clamei 
inde sumus exclusi in perpetuum per 
presentes. In cujus rei testimonium huic 
presenti scripto nostro sigilla nostra ap- 
posuimus. His testibus, Thoma Stanley 
domino Stanley, Georgio Stanley domino 
le Straunge, Edwardo Stanley, Ricardo 
Bolde militibus, Petro Warburton armi- 
gero cum multis aliis. Data apud 
Bewse, decimo octavo die Julii, anno 
domini millessimo quadringentesimo oc- 
tuagesimo quinto, et anno regni Regis 
Ricardi tercii post conquestum Anglia, 
tercio.” 


No. II. 


“This indentre made the xixt® day 
of Juyl in the yere of the regne of Kyng 
Richard the thridde after the Conquest 
the thridde Witnessith that whereas 
Thomas Botiller squier hath gyven and 
grauntted and by his sufficient dede 
hath confermed to Robert Fouleshurst, 
Thomas Gerrard, William Haryngton, 
Alexander Houghton, Richard Longeton, 
knyghts Henry Bold, John By(r)on, Hugh 
Eggerton, squiers Richard Delves and 
John Longton Clerkis, his manor of 
Weryngton with the advowson of the 
chirch of Weryngton with thapper- 
tenauntes And also all his maneres lord- 
shippes messes milnes Stagnes or pulles 
landes tenements medowes lesowes pas- 
tures rentes reversions and services 
with thappertenaunces in Weryngton 
aforesaide, Burtonwode, Mycull Sonky, 
Lityll Sonky, Laton, Scarbrek, Marton 
and Bispham in Amondernes within the 
Countie of Lancastre and elleswher 
within the Realme of England to have 
and to holde to theym and to their 
heires and assignes for ever as in the 
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saide dede it is conteigned. The will of 
the saide Thomas Botiller is that the 
saides Robert Fouleshurst and other 
feoffes havyng pleyn seison of all the 
saides maneres lordshippes meses milnes 
landes tenementes and other premisses 
shall make a sufficient and lawfull astate 
and feoffament agaynto the saide Thomas 
Botiller and Margaret his wyf of the 
manor of Laton with thappertenaunces 
and of all the messes milnes stankes 
landes tenementes rentes and services 
with thappertenaunces in Laton, Skar- 
brek, Marton and Bispham in Amoun- 
darnes, which they have amonge other 
of the gift and feoffament of the saide 
Thomas Botiller to have and to hold to 
the saides Thomas Botiller and Mar- 
garet his wiff and to the heires of the 
saide Thomas for ever. Also it is 
the will of the saide Thomas Botil- 
ler that if he die within xvi yeres 
next after the day of makyng of this 
presente then the saides Robert Foules- 
hurst and other feoffees shall incontenent 
gyf and graunt by a sufficient dede to 
Hugh Botiller, bastard son of the saide 
Thomas, landes and tenementes with- 
in the townes of Burtonwode and 
Sonky to the yerely value of xx marks 
over all charges and reprises, to have 


and holde to the saide Hugh Botiller to 
terme of his lif, the remaynder to the 
heires of the saide Thomas Botiller. 
And as for the residue of the saides 
maneres lordshippes landes tenements 
and other premyses with their apper- 
tenaunces the saide Thomas wyll that 
the saides Robert Fouleshurst and other 
feoffees stande seised and take thissues 
and profetts therof from the day of 
makyng heroff unto the end of xvi 
yeres then next And of the saide issues 
and profetts therof pay all the dettis 
that the saide Thomas owe or shall owe 
the time of his deth or bequestes to 
any person by testament And the 
residue of the saides issues part enploy 
to the behoff and profet of the childre 
of the saide Thomas Botiller and part 
therof dispose for his saule by their 
discression. And if the Chirch of Wer- 
yngton fall voide by any meane within 
the saides xvi yeres that then the saides 
Robert Fouleshurst and other feoffees 
shall present or make to present the 
said Richard Delves to the saide Chirch 
&c. In wittenes wheroff to eyther part 
of thes endentures the saide Thomas 
Botiller hath sette his Seall the day 
and yere aforesaid.” 


CONTENTS OF A VOLUME OF SERMONS OF DR. HENRY BYAM, 
PUBLISHED BY Dr. H. Warp, A.D. 1675. 


Srr,— Dr. Hamnet Ward, who was 
Rector of Porlock, the parish adjoining 
that of Luckham, in Somersetshire, after 
the Restoration of Charles II., in the 
month of June, 1669, preached at Luck- 
ham a funeral sermon on the death of 
Dr. Henry Byam, Incumbent of the lat- 
ter; and in this sermon he speaks of 
the writings of Dr. Byam, all which he 
highly commends under two heads, viz. 
“those exquisite labours of his which 
were then extant,” by which, from what 
follows, I understand “ then” published ; 
“and those other most elaborate pieces 
which I have seen fairly written, and, 
if his executor wil! so far oblige us, 
ready for the press.’ Now the first 
class of his writings (with the exception 
of a solitary sermon, on the “ Return of 
a Relapsed Christian from Algiers,” and 
included likewise in the second) I have 
never seen, nor do J believe that they 


are either in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
nor at the British Museum in London, 
but of what I believe to be the second, 
published six years after the sermon at 
Luckham was preached, not indeed by 
the executor of Dr. Byam, but by Dr. 
Ward himself, I possess a copy, the 
title-page of which runs as follows :— 


“Thirteen Sermons, most of them 
preached before His Majesty King 
Charles the II. in his Exile. By the 
late Reverend Henry Byam, D.D., Rector 
of Luckham, Canon of Exeter, and one 
of His Majesties Chaplains in Ordinary. 
Together with the Testimony given of 
him at his Funeral by Hamnet Ward, 
M.D., Vicar of Sturminster Newton, 
and one of the Prebendaries of the 
Cathedral Church at Wells. London: 
printed by T. R. for Robert Clavell at 
the Peacock in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1675.” 


The Epistle Dedicatory is addressed 
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to Heneage Lord Finch, Baron of Da- 
ventry, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England, ancestor of the late Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham. In that 
to the Reader, which follows, Dr. Henry 
Byam is much commended, as one “ that 
for learning, piety, charity, and loyalty 
the age in which he lived scarcely af- 
forded his equal ;” the subscriber, H. 
Ward, saying further of him, “he was 
honored of him when living, and his 
memory reverenced by him being dead.” 
The first sermon, of which the text was 
taken from Deut. xxxiii. 7, “ Hear, Lord, 
the voice of Judah, and bring him back 
to his people; let his hands be sufficient 
for him, and be Thou an help to him 
from his enemies,” was “preached be- 
fore his Majesty King Charles II. in 
the Island of Jersey,” at, we presume, 
Elizabeth Castle, where the preacher 
was subsequently left Chaplain by 
Charles II., and afterwards taken pri- 
soner when that fortress surrendered to 
the Parliamentary army. The second 
sermon, was also “ preached before his 
Majesty King Charles II. in the Isle of 
Jersey,” as the original printing seems 
to have been, but written over with 
a pen (on what authority I know not) 
“Scilly,” where certainly the doctor was 
with the king. The text of this sermon 
is from Acts iii, 17, “And now, bre- 
thren, I wot that through ignorance ye 
did it, as did also your rulers,” alluding 
no doubt to the decapitation of King 
Charles I. The third sermon is another 
“preached before his Majesty King 
Charles the II. in the Island of Jersey,” 
from Psalm xxxvii. 37, “ Mark the per- 
fect man and behold the upright: for 
the end of that man is peace.” The 
fourth and next sermon we come to is 
a funeral sermon, and entitled ‘ The 
Dying Man’s Wish,” from Psalm xxxix. 
last verse, “O spare me that I may re- 
cover my strength, before I go hence 
and be no more.” The fifth is a ser- 
mon preached before his Majesty King 
Charles II. in the Isle of Jersey, mark- 
ed also with a pen, as though it were 
the intention to substitute “Scilly” 
for “ Jersey,” the latter word being still 
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manifest as the original one. The text 
of this sermon is from 2 Timothy iv. 10, 
“ Demas hath forsaken me.” The sixth 
sermon in its title is more definite than 
its predecessors both in time and place, 
and runs as follows: ‘“‘ This Sermon was 
preached at St. Hiliar [capital of Jersey, 
in which Elizabeth Castle is situated] 
before the King [Charles II.] in his 
Exile, Sept. 23, 1649,” and was drawn 
from Psalm cv. 12—14, “When they 
were few men in number, yea, a very 
few, and strangers in the land, when 
they went from one nation to another, 
from one kingdom to another people, 
He suffered no man to do them wrong.” 
The text of the seventh sermon is from 
2 Kings iv. 1, 2, “ Now there cried a 
certain woman of the sons of the pro- 
phets unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant 
mine husband is dead, and thou knowest 
that thy servant did fear the Lord: and 
the creditor is come to take unto him 
my two sons to be bondmen. And 
Elisha said unto her, What shall I do 
for thee? tell me, what hast thou in 
thine house? and she said, Thine hand- 
maid hath not anything in the house, 
save a pot of oil.” This sermon is 
otherwise entitled “The Widow’s Dis- 
tress, Address, Redress.” The eighth 
sermon is headed as follows: “This 
Sermon was preached at Dunster, upon 
Thursday, 19 March, Ann. Dom. 1656, 
at the christening of T. L., son and heir 
of Francis Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, 
Esquire, by H. B., D.D.;” the text 
being taken from St. John iii. 5, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter the kingdom of God.” This 
sermon was preached after the capture 
of Dr. Henry Byam in Elizabeth Castle, 
at Jersey, by the Parliament forces 
under Col. Haines in 1651, after his 
composition with the sequestrators for 
his Somersetshire estate, and his conse- 
quent return into that county; and 
otherwise entitled “ Necessity and Effi- 
cacy of Baptism.” The ninth sermon is 
one of which we have already spoken as 
having seen in a form separate from the 
present collection, and entitled “A Re- 
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turn from Argier, [Algiers,] preached at 
Minehead, in the county of Somerset, the 
16th March, 1627, at the Re-admission 
of a Relapsed Christian into our Church, 
by H. B., [then] B.D.;” the text being 
judiciously taken from Revelations ii. 
part of 5th verse, “ Remember there- 
fore from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do thy first works;” of which 
we may say it is a powerful and soul- 
stirring sermon, full of historic quota- 
tions of the most thrilling description. 
The tenth sermon was “ preached at the 
Funeral of Mr. Humphry Sydenham,” 
we believe of Dulverton, a very eminent 
man and a connection of the preacher, 
the text being taken from St. Luke 
xviii. 13, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” The eleventh sermon is one 
preached at Brushford, in Somersetshire, 
at the funeral of Col. Edward Dyer, 
May 12, 1654, “by Henry Byam, D.D., 
and one of H.M.’s Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary,” from Eccles, xii. 7, ‘And dust 
shall return to the earth from whence 
it was, and the spirit shall return to 
God who gave it;” this, it may here be 
observed, was after the capture of the 
preacher at Elizabeth Castle, and his 
composition for his Somersetshire estate 
with the sequestrators, but before the 
one already mentioned, No. 8, preached 
at Dunster. We now arrive at an 
Epistle Dedicatory in Latin, from Dr, 
Hamnet Ward to Seth Bishop of Salis- 
bury, introducing a Latin discourse from 
Dr. Byam to the Clergy of Exeter, de- 
livered at the third visitation of Bishop 
Hall to that his diocese, entitled Oscu- 
lum Pacis, which has been translated 
and received an English dress from the 
hands of Ambrose Bonwick of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and sometime Head 
Master of Merchant Taylors School, but 
(like the nonjuring bishops) ejected from 
that situation for not taking the required 
oaths to William III.; (see Wilson’s His- 
tory of the School, London, 1840, p. 
410.) The thirteenth and last sermon 
contained in this volume is a Latin one, 
preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, in the 
lifetime of the preacher’s father, the 
Rev. Lawrence Byam, and whom he 
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succeeded in the living of Luckham in 
or about 1615. It was on the occasion 
of taking his B.D. degree in 1612, when 
he was thirty-two years old, and had in 
different gradations been fifteen years 
at the University, viz. from his entrance 
at Exeter College on June 10, 1597, 
a period of study he used to the utmost 
possible advantage, since amongst other 
high qualities enumerated, Dr. Ward 
states, in his Preface to the reader, he 
can boldly say that he was not surpassed 
in “learning,” or scarcely equalled, by 
any of the age in which he lived. But 
the work closes with a still more formal 
testimony on his part, entitled “The 
Testimony given to the Reverend Dr. 
Henry Byam at his Burial in the Parish 
Church at Luckham in the county of 
Somerset,” in which we first notice that 
the congregation collected on the occa- 
sion, even before they had had time to 
be worked on by the eloquence of the 
preacher, were in tears, which before 
the conclusion of his discourse rose to 
such a height that, whilst consigning 
him to the earth and beholding the 
symptoms in the eyes of his audience, 
he says,— 

“Could our prayers have prevented 
his death, we should have sighed out 
our souls to God to have begged his 
life; and could our tears yet restore 
him, I see by those watery planets in 
your eyes, we could command a deluge 
like to that in the floor of Atan, or 
that of Hadad-rimmon in the valley of 
Megiddo.” 

Such, then, we see was the extreme 
affection borne towards him by those 
who knew him most and could best 
appreciate his worth. 

The next point which in this testi- 
mony we notice is that abundance of 
desert which makes choice in selection 
difficult. 

“ Witness,” says Dr. Ward, “ his being 
chosen by the general and unanimous 
consent of the whole clergy of this diocese 
to serve, at the parliament, for their clerk 
of the Convocation ; a fact which we be- 
lieve is to be referred to the year 1641, 
when the Long Parliament first assem- 
bled. Witness his most honorably at- 
taining of the degrees of Batchelor and 
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Doctor of Divinity, the former in 1612 
and latter in 1642. [See Memoirs of 
the family by Edward S. Byam, Esq., 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, 1854.] And last 
of all his being advanced to serve near 
his Majesty’s person as his Chaplain-in- 
ordinary; his Majesty doing him the 
honour to be his constant auditor, ad- 
miring equally his learning and his 
loyalty. And in which of these he most 
excelled ’tis hard to speak: for during 
the time of the late unhappy Rebellion 
what could he do? how could he suffer 
more than he did? at his own charge 
(as far as he was able) raising both men 
and horse for the King (Charles y* 1*), 
engaging his five sons (all that he had) 
in that just quarrel; exposing all his 
estate to rapine and plunder, his child- 
ren to distress and danger, and himself 
to many grievous shifts and exigencies ; 
hunted up and down by his and the 
King’s enemies, as a partridge upon 
the mountain, forced to fly and hide 
himself in by-places and corners of the 
country, and at last at that great age 
to cross the seas for the safety of his 
life. And all this he did that he might 
keep a good conscience, not out of any 
base or greedy desire of reward: for 
after his Majesty’s return, when HE 
MIGHT EASILY HAVE OBTAINED WHAT 
HE WOULD HAVE A&KED, he contented 
himself only with what his Majesty was 
pleased freely to bestow upon him, but 
had not his own modesty stood in his 
way, *tis well known his Majesty’s 
bounty towards him had not rested here, 
BUT HE MUST HAVE DIED A BISHOP.... 

“His dealings with men were all 
square and above-board. He was a per- 
fect lover of justice, and hated falsehood 
more than death. His love, where he 
professed it, was without dissimulation ; 
he was a true Nathaniel in whom there 
was no guile. And have you heard of 
the patience of Job? why such was his: 
I can (says Dr. Ward) compare it to no 
other: as they were both upright men, 
and such as feared God and eschewed 
evil, so was God pleased to afflict them 
much alike. Job was cast out of his 
own house, and so was he: Job was 
plundered of his cattle by the Sabeans, 
and so was he of all that he had by 
worse than the Sabeans, if possible, by 
the rebellious sequestrators: Job lost 
his children, so did he, only in this his 
misery was not so great, Job’s children 
were taken away rioting in a banquet- 
ing-house, but his children died honour- 
ably in the service of their prince: 
Job was afflicted in his wife too, and so 
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was he, but in quite a contrary manner ; 
Job in having the worst of wives, he in 
losing the best. But the manner of his 
losing her could not but add to his sor- 
row, for she was snatched out of the 
world in a tempest, and swallowed up 
quick by the merciless waves, having 
all the remainder of the treasure he had 
about her, fo a very considerable value ; 
and a far greater treasure in her arms 
than that, even his @vydrewv, his young 
and darling daughter, who chose rather 
to embrace death than leave the em- 
brace of her tender mother, and so both 
sank together, with a maid-servant that 
attended her, into the depth of the 
sea.” 


By Dr. Ward’s account it appears that 
there were some with them in the 
vessel that were saved and present at 
the delivery of his discourse, for he con- 
tinues :— 

“There are some, as I think, at this 
time present who were with her [mean- 
ing no doubt the wife, who was Susan, 
the daughter and heir of the Rev. Wm. 
Fleet, Rector of Selworthy], who re- 
main the monument of God’s mercy in 
their deliverance, and faithful witnesses 
of the truth of what I speak. Whose 
courage, whose constancy but Job’s or 
his would not have staggered at such 
a shock, whiles he like Job (having the 
anchor of his hope both sure and stead- 
fast) stood like the centre unmoved: 
but in the midst of all these crosses and 
sad events that befel him, he looked 
upon the divine hand invisibly striking 
with those sensible scourges, against 
which he durst not either rebel or 
murmur; all these exigencies did but 
exercise his faith not weaken it, which, 
like a well-wrought vault, grew the 
stronger for the many pressures which 
were laid upon him. In all this he did 
not sin against God by his impatience, 
nor charge God foolishly, but, with Job, 
resigned himself wholly to God’s will, 
saying with him, The Lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord. 

“Nor were they more unlike in their 
deaths than in their lives: the Lord 
blessed the latter end of them more than 
their beginning. Job died being old 
and full of days, and so did he, so full 
of days that he was satisfied, if not 
weary of long life, desiring rather to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ. And 
so he died with Moses at the mouth of 
the Lord: God gently drew out the 
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breath which He had breathed into him, 
quietly impinned his tabernacle, and so 
took him to Himself in peace (at the age 
of eighty and nine years).” 

And now, says the preacher, he finds 
himself in the predicament of the bad 
orator who knew not how to make an 
end, and which he is unwilling to do, 
because, as he says,— 

“TI know that, as soon as I have 
finished my discourse, he will be carried 
from us into the silent retirement of the 
grave, and will be no more seen. And 
methinks ’tis some comfort to enjoy him 
even thus: but we must part: the 
grave beckons him, and methinks I see 
him beckoning us to follow him. Nature 
would speak more, but religion com- 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL 


Srr,—The following church notes 
relating to Witley, Surrey, I made in 
a recent visit to that pretty village. 

The church, 90 by 18} ft., dedicated 
to All Saints, appears to have formed 
merely an aisleless nave with an apse 
constituting the chancel. In the Early 
English period a central tower and 
aisleless transept were added, with a 
chancel and north chantry aisle; whilst 
in the Decorated period some good win- 
dows with tracery of chalk were in- 
serted. The west window is Perpen- 
dicular and of three lights: the nave 
windows are deeply splayed and of two 
lights, the westernmost window on each 
side having cinquefoiled lights. The 
south porch has an outer doorway Early 
English, and an inner Norman doorway 
with shafts in the jambs, cushion capi- 
tals, and an ornamented abacus and 
tablet. 

The tower stands on four massive 
square pillars with bevilled angles, plain 
chamfered capitals, and pointed arches. 
The south arm of the transept, 51 ft. in 
length, retains indications of an altar 
in the east wall, and is lighted on the 
east and west by single lancets set in 
a deep splay. The south window is of 
two lights cinquefoiled, with a quatrefoil 
in the head. The north arm has a lancet 
in the west wall. The north window is 
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mands silence. But let us not mourn 
for him as men without hope, ’tis but 
his body that is dead, his soul is still 
alive as well as ours, but far more happy, 
being already free of the glorious com- 
pany of saints and angels. Give us, we 
beseech Thee, grace so to live in Thy 
fear, that we may die in Thy favour, 
that so after this mortal life ended, we 
may be received by Thee into those 
heavenly habitations, where we trust 
the soul of our dear father here de- 
parted, together with the souls of all 
them that sleep in the Lord Jesus, enjoy 
perpetual rest and felicity. Amen.” 


I am, &e. 
Epwakrp 8. Byam. 


Weston-super-Mare, Aug. 13, 1863. 


HISTORY—WITLEY, SURREY. 


a modern churchwarden’s insertion. On 
the east side, a simple Perpendicular par- 
close screens off the north chantry, which 
retains in the south wall a water-drain 
and shelf, and a founder’s tomb under 
an arch. The two north windows are 
broad lancets. The east window is of 
three lights with three trefoils in the 
head containing some old glass, with 
the arms of England and the double 
rose of York and Lancaster. The chancel 
has in its north wall a large arch open- 
ing into the chantry, a beautiful Deco- 
rated east window of three lights; and 
in the south wall two lancets, one of 
which is trefoil-headed, and below the 
other is formed a sedile, and eastward 
of it is a water-drain with a shelf. 

The font is octagonal, of Early English 
date, and consists of a bowl supported 
on eight small shafts. The pulpit, stalls, 
and benches have been erected by the 
present vicar. The tower has coupled 
round-headed lancets in each face under 
a corbel-table, and is crowned with an 
octagonal oak-shingled spire. 


Tue BELts. 
The small bell which has the legend 
‘Our Lord our hope,” is dated 1604. 
The other four are c. 1670. 


MONUMENTS. 
I, Nave, north wall.—Jo. Wm. Wight, 
died at sea, 1836, aged 22; Arthur 
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also died at sea, Feb. 27, 1860, aged 


35. 

II. South wall.—Elizabeth, relict of Wm. 
Perry, of Stroud, Witley, died Sept. 
19, 1828, aged 64; Eliz. Caroline, 
wife of Peter Currie, of Richmond, 
Surrey, died Oct. 17, 1818, aged 58. 

III. North chantry, north wall.—Han- 
nah, dau. of Sir Rob. Barker, Bart., of 
Busbridge, relict of Peter S. Webb, of 
Milford House, and of Lieut.-Col. T. 
Gooch. She died Jan. 14, 1853, aged 
76. Arms:— Between three talbots 
a chevron, on a chief three leopards’ 
faces. Ona scutcheon of pretence, A 
lion rampant, on a canton a fleur- 
de-lys. 

IV. Philip Carteret Webb, only son of 
P. C. and Susannah Webb, of Bus- 
bridge, died Oct. 11, 1703, aged 57. 
Arms :—Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, a 
cross between four ravens or; 2 and 8, 
Paly of eight, gules and or, on a chief 
gules a lion passant or. Onascutcheon 
of pretence, Between two unicorns’ 
heads a bend dexter. 

V. Mary Letitia Fanny, dau. of P. C. 
and Mary Webb, died Aug. 30, ——, 
aged 8 months. 

VI. Philip S. Webb, only son of P. C. 
and Mary Webb, of Milford House, 
died Jan. 6, 1799, aged 54. Arms :— 
Quarterly as above (No. IV.) Ona 
scutcheon of pretence as in No. III. 

VII. Mary, wife of P. C. Webb, of Mil- 
ford House, died April 29, 1814, aged 
71. Arms :—Same as No. VI. 

VIII. South wall. — Harriet Augusta, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Rob. S. Webb, 
died Feb. 11, 1848, aged 41. 

IX. Anthony Smith, lord of the manor, 
pensioner to Charles I. and II., died 
Oct. 6, 1670. He married Joan, dau. 
of Jo. Hoare, of Farnham. 


BRASSsES. 

I, Twofigureswith six children—Thomas, 
a Server of the Chamber to Henry 
VIIl., and Jane Jonys. Arms:— 
Three cockatrices. 

II. Henry Bell, Clerk Comptroller of 
the Household to James I., died May 
9, 1634, aged 80, at Milford. Arms: 
—On a chevron three bars gemelles, 
gules, between three hawks’ bells. 

III. A brass between, 1. Two unicorns’ 
heads, on a chevron three lozenges ; 
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2. A cross potent; crest, a demi-bull 
issuant from a ducal coronet. 

IV. Chancel, north wall.—Luke Fore- 
man, of Harley-street, London, died 
Sept. 24, 1814, buried at Paris ; Mary, 
his wife, second dau. of Jo. Chandler, 
died May 18, 1834, aged 70, Arms: 
—I. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, three 
nags’ heads; 2 and 3, Sable, 3 bells 
or. II. Argent, between two pellets 
three pellets in bend dexter cotised 
sable. 

V. An imperfect inscription in the 
wall.—a.D. 1468, Georgii ducis Cla- 
rence, diis de Wytle, &c. Hen. Bou- 
zer, Vic. 

VI. Rev. Jo. Flutter Chandler, died 
Jan. 26, 1837, aged 74; Mary, his 
wife, died Aug. 10, 1840, aged 76. 
Arms :—I. Argent, between two pel- 
lets three pellets in bend dexter co- 
tised sable. II. Gules, a saltier ar- 
gent. 

VII. Jo. Leech, of Lea, died Nov. 22, 
1777; Mary, his wife, died Sept. 10, 
1807 ; his daughters, Meretabel, died 
May 31, 1816; Mary, died May 23, 
1760. Arms:—Ermine, on a chief 
gules indented three ducal coronets. 

VIII. South wall.—Percy C., widow of 
Wm. Currie, of East Horsley Park, 
died at Milford House, July 10, 1841, 
aged 71. Arms:—I. Gules, a saltire 
argent. II. Gules, a fess between 
three cross crosslets fitchée or. 

IX. Jo. Chandler, died July 22, 1790, 
aged 58; Mary, his second wife, dau. 
of Rev. Jo. Day, of Augmering, died 
May 21, 1834, aged 90. Arms:— 
Argent, between two pellets three 
pellets in bend dexter cotised sable. 
On a scutcheon of pretence, Sable, be- 
tween three cross crosslets a chevron 


or. 

X. Sara, wife of John Holne, died 
Oct. 3, 1641, aged 37. 

XI. Wm. Meale, of Upton Gray, died 
Sept. 19, 1744, aged 52; Sarah, his 
wile, died Aug. 23, 1770, aged 78. 
The whole church is a model of simple 

and good arrangement in its furniture 

and decorations, and the little choir is 
carefully instructed in its duties. 

I am, &e., 
Mackenziz E.C, Waxcort, M.A., F.S.A, 
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Che Note-book of Splbanus Urban. 


[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment, SYLVANUs 
URBAN invites the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise pass away.]| 








Sate or Ancrent Greex Corns.—The important collection of ancient Greek 
coins, in gold, silver, and bronze, formed under favourable and advantageous 
circumstances, during a long official residence in Turkey, by the Chevalier N, 
Ivanhoff, Consul-General for Russia at Smyrna, was disposed of by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Wellington-street, on June 29 and five following 
days. The collection comprised specimens of the coinage, both civic and regal, 
of numerous cities and kingdoms of the ancient world,—the matchless series 
of the coins of the Lycian League, struck before the reign of Alexander—those 
of European Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt being included, many ex- 
amples of which are so rare as to be wanting in the richest cabinets. We 
subjoin the more valuable specimens :-— 

Kings of Peonia, silver—Lot 31. Lycceius, young laurelled head of Apollo 
to right ; rev., Hercules seizing the Nemean lion with the left hand, and about 
to strike it with his club, held in the uplifted right; beneath, a bow and 
a quiver, and above [ATK]KEIOY. Of the highest degree of rarity, and in 
most satisfactory condition ; size, Mionnet scale, 54; weight, 194grs. The 
specimen in the Museum at Florence was pronounced unique by Sestini—26/. 

Kings of Macedonia, gold. — Lot 60. Demetrius Poliorcetes; diademate 
portrait of the King, with a horn in front, to right; rev., BAZIAEN2, 
ASHMETPIOT, in two lines, above and below ; between them, a horseman gallop- 
ing to right, wearing the Macedonian causia, and with a long spear in his hand; 
behind his horse AP. in monogram, and under it the head of a trident. Of the 
highest degree of rarity, and in very fine condition, estimated by Mionnet 
at 1,200f. ; size, 3}; weight, 133 grs.—135/. (Jackson.) 

Cities and Islands of European Greece, silver —Lot 94. Thebe, the Beeotian 
shield; rev., ©EBA., a draped female seated on a bench or throne without 
a back, to right, holding up a crested helmet in the left hand, all within 
a shallow sunk square. Size, 44; weight, 185 grs. This most important and 
valuable variety of the interesting series of the coins of Thebes appears to be 
unpublished. Its authenticity is as unquestionable as its condition is desirable 
and satisfactory—70/. ( Ditto.) 

Lot 107. Messene; head of Ceres to right; rev., MEZZANI[QN)], Jupiter 
Ithomatas, hurling a thunderbolt with the right hand, and supporting an eagle 
with open wings on the extended left arm; before the deity, to right, the 
letters 2K, over a tripod; between his feet A, and behind him 109. 
Size, 6}; weight, 255 grs. This undoubtedly genuine and valuable medal is 
of the highest degree of rarity ; that from the Thomas collection, now in the 
British Museum, is of another denomination, weighing only 188 grs.—79/. 

Tonia, silver.—Lot 300. Samos; lion’s scalp seen in front ; beneath, 2[A] 5 
rev., 2TN,; the infant Hercules strangling the serpents. Of the highest 
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degree of rarity, and in very excellent and satisfactory condition ; size, 5; 
weight, 170 grs. A beautiful specimen of this rare variety, in the collection 
of the late Lord Northwick, brought 1007.—26/. 10s. 

Caria, silver. — Lot 342. Halicarnassus; the forepart of a pegasus, on 
a slightly sunk field, to right; rev., on an engrailed exergual line an animal 
resembling a panther sitting, to the left, its right fore-paw lifted up. Extremely 
rare and fine; size, 5; weight, 139} grs. There is a specimen of this rare 
coin in the collection of the Bank of England—40/. (Jackson.) 

Lot 357. Ialysus-Rhodi, a winged boar, as on the money of Clazomene, to 
left; rev., within an engrailed sunk square the head of an eagle, to right; 
under it, IEATZION, and over it, in the angle to right, an uncertain symbol or 
floret. Of the highest degree of rarity; size, 5; weight, 2224 grs. Only two 
other examples of these rare primitive medals are known, one of which is in 
the Glasgow Museum, the other in the De Luynes collection of the French 
Cabinet—32/. 

Lot 358. Lyndus-Rhodi; head of a lion, with the mouth wide open to right ; 
rev., two oblong parallel indentations. charged with incidental marks in relief, 
aud divided by a bar inscribed ATNA., the first letter being well defined. 
Of the highest rarity, and apparently the first example ever offered to public 
competition; size, 4; weight, 213 grs.—30/. 

Copper.—Lot 387. Mylasa of Gete; rev., MYAAZEQN., the statue of Zeus 
Eunomeus, in a temple with four columns. Size, 10. A fine and very rare 
medallion—30/. 

Lycia.—First Lycian League, silver.—Lot 407. Uncertain; a dolphin to 
right ; below, a double hook ; rev., Av—v., and other illegible letters, partially 
off the coin, around a triquetra, with the letters MI. between the limbs. Very 
fine; not mentioned in Fellows’s “Coins of Ancient Lycia;” size, 4} by 3; 
weight, 148 grs.—29/. 10s. 

Lot 412. Techchefeeve; female head to left, the hair turned up behind in 
a fashion similar to that figured by Fellows, 1, 7; rev., legend around a four- 
pronged instrument, or kind of grapnel, with four claws, all in a deep sunk 
square with a beaded border. Extremely fine, and supposed to be unique ; not 
in Fellows; size, 4; weight, 148 grs.—32/. 10s. 

Lot 413. Techchefeeve; bald horned head of Silenus, full face; rev., the 
same type and legend as the last, also within a beaded sunk square. Extremely 
fine, and probably unique ; size, 2; weight, 39 grs.—30/. 10s. 

Pamphylia, silver—Lot 462. Perga; head of Diana, with quiver behind the 
neck to right; rev., APTEMIAO MEPFAIAZz in two lines; between them the 
full-length effigy of Diana Pergzea to left, with a wreath in her right hand, and 
a stag at her feet. Extremely rare and in good condition. This valuable 
tetradrachm has lost weight in cleaning, the example in the British Museum 
weighing 25775 grs.—41/. 

Cilicia, gold.—Mopsuestia of Hadrian; rev., AAPI. MOWEATON TIOAEQS, 
an eagle with open wings. Of the highest degree of rarity, unpublished, and 
fine ; size, 6; weight, 210 grs.—42/. 

Phrygia, copper.—Appia of the Philippi; obv., within a wreath of laurel- 
leaves the portraits of the Philips, father and son, with the legend, AYT. K. M. 
IOTA. SIAINIMOIL. ; rev., also within a wreath, the personification of the city, 
seated to left, and crowned with a wreath by a military figure from behind ; 
before the city stands Fortune, with her usual attributes. Size, 9. A me- 
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dallion of very fine work, of the highest degree of rarity, and in perfect 
condition—42/. 

Kings of Syria, silver.—Lot 636. Antiochus III., with a very fine portrait, 
and on the reverse BAZIAENS ANTIOXOT, in two lines above and below, with 
an elephant, passing to right, between them ; behind, MP. in monogram. Of 
extreme rarity and very fine; size, 74; weight, 2584 grs.—35/. (Jackson.) 
Only two other specimens of this newly discovered variety of the money of the 
great Antiochus are known. 

The whole collection realized upwards of 3,000/. 


Recent Excavations at THE JEwRY WaLL, LeicesTEeR.—Mr. Stephens, 
the Borough Surveyor, recently made the following report on this subject to 
the Literary and Philosophical Society :—‘ Mr. Wright, of the British Arche- 
ological Society, having (during the reading of the interesting paper on the 
Roman remains of Leicester) mentioned the similarity of the piers and arches 
composing the Jewry Wall to those of the remains of the baths of the Roman 
city of Uriconium, recently discovered in the excavations at Wroxeter, I under- 
took to have a search made, to ascertain if any remains existed which might 
lead to a conclusion as to the original purpose of this building. Accordingly, 
after having obtained the permission of the vicar and churchwardens of 
8t. Nicholas’ parish, we proceeded to sink in front of the several piers to ascer- 
tain if they had at any time extended in a rectangular direction from the face 
of the wall towards the church; the supposition being that the piers were 
portions of walls originally carrying barrel roofs; but no trace was found of 
any extension beyond the hinge of the foremost stones in the superstructure, 
which were evidently a portion of the original face of the building, the wall 
being about 4 ft. 6 in., and the arches standing forward 4 ft. 6 in., apparently 
for the purpose of increasing the accommodation on its summit for the de- 
fenders of the building, be it boundary-wall, citadel, or whatsoever its original 
purpose, which I leave to more competent persons to decide. The remains 
consist of a wall composed of stone-work thickly interspersed with courses of 
Roman tiles. There are five piers projecting from the face of the wall at 
various distances apart, carrying arches turned with Roman tiles. The north- 
ernmost arch is narrower than either of the others, and in the wall at the back 
of this arch there are the remains of two circular-headed windows, evidently 
forming a look-out of some kind, and in the second arch from the southernmost 
end there is the remains of an arch or doorway 12 ft. high and 7 ft wide, with 
a double ring of Roman tiles. In the centre pier, which is 3 ft. wider than 
the others, there is remaining the head of a niche formed with cut Roman 
tiles. The ground was removed to a considerable depth in front of several of 
the piers and arches, but in the front of one pier and arch to the bottom of 
the masonry, being a depth of 17 ft. from the present ground level, at which 
depth the wall appears to have stood on a concrete base.” 

A drawing, which accompanied the report, was made from actual measure- 
ment, and consisted of an elevation with the earth removed, also vertical sec- 
tions through some of the arches as lettered, and a sectional plan taken just 
above the present ground level. It exhibited also the level of some Roman 
pavement found in St. Nicholas-street, during the sewerage operations in 1860, 
which closely approximated to that of the cill of the doorway through 
the arch. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebtews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





Collectanea Archaeologica of the Bri- 
tish Archeological Association. Vol. 
II., Part I.—Beside three papers on the 
Maes-Howe Inscriptions, to which we 
shall take another opportunity of ad- 
verting, this Part contains “ Ancient 
Camps, Earthworks, and Fortifications 
in Devon,” by Mr. Vere Irving; “ Ge- 
nealogy and Armorial Ensigns of the 
Anglo-Norman Earls of Leicester,” by 
Mr. Planché; “ Life and Times of Le- 
titia, Countess of Leicester,” by Mr. 
Levien; notice of an “Early MS. in 
the Muniment Room in the Guildhall, 
Leicester,” by Mr. Wright; “Netley 
Abbey,” with an account of recent exca- 
vations and discoveries there, by the 
Rev. E. Kell; an “ Inventory of a Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Tavern, A.D. 1602,” by Mr. 
Halliwell; and the first part of an 
“Itinerary of King Edward 1.” compiled 
by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. This 
last paper when completed will be of 
much use in settling many matters con- 
nected with the career of the great 
Plantagenet, and we should be glad to 
see a similar labour bestowed on others 
of our Kings. The “ Itinerary of King 
John,” as is well known, has been pub- 
lished, and that of Henry IIL. exists in 
MS. in private hands, so that when Mr. 
Hartshorne has concluded his task we 
shall have every day for more than a 
hundred years satisfactorily accounted 
for. It would be superfluous to speak of 
the value of these Itineraries in correct- 
ing the vague dates with which our best 
historians have been hitherto obliged to 
content themselves. Of the other papers 
in this Part, we have only to remark 
that they are all of a high degree of in- 
terest, but we draw from Mr. Kell’s the 
unpleasant information, that the tree- 
covered mound which adds so greatly 
to the beauty of the site of Netley Abbey, 
1s now offered on building leases by the 


lessee of the property, and we quite 
agree with Mr. K. that such vandalism 
shews the necessity for the establish- 
ment by the Legislature of some efficient 
protection for our historic monuments. 


The Wallet-book of the Roman Wall, 
a Guide to Pilgrims journeying along 
the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus. By 
the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (Longmans.)—Nothing could be 
better timed than the appearance of this 
little book, and we shall be glad to hear 
that very many of the “ pilgrims” to the 
Newcastle Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation have availed themselves of the in- 
formation that it offers. Tospeak of Dr. 
Collingwood Bruce’s fitness for describ- 
ing the Roman Wall would be superflu- 
ous, but it is not always the case that so 
competent a guide is willing to compress 
the results of many years’ researches into 
a five shilling volume, which with its one 
hundred illustrations brings every re- 
markable object connected with the Wall 
before the eye, and is beside furnished 
with four well-executed Maps, by means 
of which the great Barrier may be 
readily traced throughout its whole 
course. The various supporting Stations 
north and south are also briefly de- 
scribed, and the information as to inns, 
modes of conveyance, &., so necessary 
to the tourist, is supplied in such detail 
as to leave nothing to be desired. Dr. 
Bruce does not overlook the fact that he 
may probably have other than professed 
antiquaries among his readers, and he 
therefore gives some brief introductory 
notices, styled “historical data,” and “mi- 
litary data,” which supply a great deal 
of information in a very small compass. 


Worcester and Worcestershire An- 
tiquities.—A Descriptive Catalogue of 
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the Museum formed at Worcester on 
the occasion of the meeting of the Ar- 
cheological Institute in that city in 
July, 1862, and briefly noticed in our 
pages shortly after*, has recently been 
issued by Messrs. Deighton and Son, of 
Worcester, and is also to be obtained at 
the Office of the Institute, Suffolk-street, 
Pall Mall. It has been prepared by 
Mr. Albert Way, which is a sufficient 
guarantee for the satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the numerous antiquities and 
historical relics, portraits, works of art, 
&c., comprised in the collection, but fur- 
ther interest is given to it by the ad- 
dition of a Memoir on Worcester Porce- 
lain, contributed by Mr. R. W. Binns, 
F.S.A., in which the whole subject of 
the origin and early history of the manu- 
facture is well treated. 


A Genealogical History of the Fa- 
mily of Montgomery, including the Mont- 
gomery Pedigree. Compiled by THomas 
Harrison Montcomery. (Philadel- 
phia: Printed for Private Circulation.) 
—It is gratifying, amid the scenes of 
war that now prevail in North America, 
to find a citizen of Philadelphia able to 
devote time to the history of his family, 
which he traces back for a thousand 
years, and thirty-three generations. The 
pedigree begins with Roger de Mont- 
gomerie, who, according to William of 
Jumieges, “ was count of Montgomerie 
before the coming of Rollo” in 912, 
and closes with John 'T’, Montgomery, of 
Philadelphia, formerly a civil engineer, 
but now a member of the legal profes- 
sion in that city, in whom rests the male 
representation of the family at the pre- 
sent day, according to the shewing of 
his kinsman, the compiler of the,volume. 
The early stages of the pedigree have, 
of course, been worked out under many 
disadvantages, and, it is allowed, “ must 
necessarily be in many particulars in- 
complete ;” but the first of the family 
who settled in America (circa 1700) 
brought with him many valuable evi- 
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dences, and these have been made good 
use of. In tracing the family since its 
settlement in America we are happy to 
observe that our own pages have afforded 
the author considerable assistance, which 
is duly acknowledged. Beside the main 
stem, several collateral branches are 
treated of, with more or less complete- 
ness according to circumstances, and the 
work is altogether one of very con- 
siderable research, and consequently of 
interest. 


The Reliquary. (London: J. R. 
Smith; Derby, Bemrose.) — Want of 
space has prevented our noticing the 
last. two or three issues of Mr. Jewitt’s 
work, but we can fairly say that it 
is very satisfactorily conducted. In No. 
XIII., which is now before us, we note 
a paper by the Editor on Traders’ 
Tokens of Derbyshire (illustrated), part 
of another by the Rev. E. Trollope on 
Lincoln Heath and its Historical As- 
sociations (rather extensively treated), 
and an account of the Rev. W. Mom- 
pesson and the Plague at Eyam, beside 
a variety of other matters of interest. 


The East Anglian, No. XXX. (Lowes- 
toft: ‘lymms), contains the first of a 
new kind of document, which seems 
likely to assist in filling up the picture 
of former days, and so is deserving of 
attention. It is “a register of things 
(and persons) cried in the market of 
Clare, in Suffolk,” from the year 1613 
to 1710, and as specimens of the quaint 
description of things lost or found, odd 
dresses according to our present ideas, 
&c., we extract a few passages :— 
“1687. 25th Feb,—Ther was one Bas- 

silley Lonely, Aboute 14 years of 
Age, Beeing An Apprentice to a 
Shoemaker in Melford, was openly 
Cryed in Clare Markett, with 
proviso, that if any man Could 
bring tidins to the Cryer, he 
should be well paid for his paynes, 
and this was done by the order of 
the Bayliefs of the burrow. 

31st May.—Ther was Cried downe 
in Clare markett, Catherine Frost, 
wife of Nathaniell Frost, of Hun- 
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don, in Suff. yeoman, by me, Ed- 
mund Warren, xr. 
9th October.— Cryed yr. one 
broune blacke horse, About 14 
hands high, with A Starr on his 
foorehead and whight foot be- 
hinde, and A wall eye on the oft 
side, and the other eye is in his 
head but he is allmost blinde of 
both, and two sadle spots on etch 
side of his back, taken or strayed 
oute of the pasture of Mr. John 
Brooke, minister of Greate Yel- 
dom, in Essex, &c. 
2nd December.—Cryed att severall 
places in Clare, A hagg Saw of 
John ssollowes, in Clare; it is 
about 4 foot long, Borrowed or 
stollen oute of his shop Aboute 
3 or 4 months agoe. 

1694. 21st December.—Cryed in Clare 
markett, a girle Aboute 14 years of 
age, of a middle statur, with a full 
red face, cloathed in sad cullored 
cloathes, who ran away from her 
master Thomas Betts, a brick- 
layer, of Stoke by Clare, upon the 
28th day of November last. 

. 2nd October.—Cryed in Clare 
markett, a ladd that rann away 
from Isaac Brounesmyth, in gri- 
gory parrish, in Sudbury; he is 
aboute 17 or 18 years ould, with 
a fresh cullered light broune 
heare, An ould black hatt and a 
fuschin frock, with an ould coate 
under it. with sad cullered briches 
and sad cullered stockens. 

1700. 7th February.—Cryed downe in 
Clare market one Susannah Catch- 
powle, of Haverill, the wife of 
Edward Catchpowle of Heliings 
Bumpsted. 
28th March.—Cryed in Clare 
markett one John Wade, the sonn 
of William Wade of Clare, glover, 
that non of the King’s Subiocts 
should lend the said John Wade 
Any thing upon his fathers Ac- 
count, nor pay him Any of his 
fathers debts. 
11th September.—Cryed in Clare 
one Thomas Sparrow, apprentice 
to one John Barnard, of Sudbury, 
who did run away from his master 
on the 23rd day of last August: 
he hath a ruddy complection and 
broune hair, with a scarr upon 
his forehead, with a sad cullered 
fuschen frock and a payer of cal- 
limankoe briches, and sad cullered 
stockens. 

1704. 7th July.—Cryed in Clare markett 
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one John Woods, Apprentice to 
John Snell, in Clare, who Ran 
Away from his master; the boy 
Aboute 15 years of age, with a 
lank Broune Thick head of hair, 
and A Round Plumpe palle vis- 
sage, he hath had the small pox, 
he had A light cullered Coate and 
wescoate and Britches of Sinni- 
ment Culler, and Gray wollen 
Stockens and a black hatt. 

1708. 5th November.— Cryed in Clare 
markett, a Tobacco box, with a 
Snuff box on the lid of it, the box 
of Mr. Merrills of Clare. 

1710. 2nd February.—Cryed downe in 
Clare markett one Sarah Wordeley, 
the wife of ould Mr. Wordeley, of 
Glemsford, in Suff., for westening 
and makeing Away her housbands 
Estate, and this I was ordered to 
doe by Roger Wordeley his sonn, 
who did promise me I should sus- 
taine no wrong for so doeing.” 


Among other matters in this Number 
is the remarkable will of Thomas Cart- 
wright, D.D., Bishop of Chester and 
Vicar of Barking, a.p. 1689, which, 
strange to say, is not noticed in the 
“Diary” of that prelate, published by 
the Camden Society. It contains many 
curious personal details, and should find 
a purchaser in every possessor of Mr. 
Hunter’s volume, to which it is an in- 
dispensable appendix. 


The Church Builder, No. VII. (Riv- 
ingtons), contains the last of a series of 
admirable papers on “ Brickwork in the 
Middle Ages,” which shews how easily, 
in good hands, the commonest material 
may become useful, dignified, and even 
ornamental. These papers are illus- 
trated by some particularly well-exe- 
cuted engravings, and are deserving the 
consideration of all persons who may be 
meditating church building with limited 
means. 


The Christians in Turkey. By the 
Rev. W. Drnron. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
This is an afflicting picture of the state 
of the various Christian races still under 
the rule of Turkey. The statements 
have all the weight of official authority, 
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derived as they are from the reports of 
responsible agents of European Govern- 
ments, and if duly weighed they could 
not fail to influence the statesmen of 
the West in withholding the support 
which, for political reasons, they have 
hitherto extended to the Ottoman em- 
pire. 

The Office of the Holy Communion in 
the Book of Common Prayer ; a series 
of Lectures delivered in the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Paddington. 
By E. M. Govrsury, D.D. (Riving- 
tons.)—Dr. Goulburn has in view in this 
work to point out the great beauty and 
appropriateness of the Office on which 
he has undertaken to comment, and the 
large amount of thought, erudition and 
piety which underlies it. He therefore 
presents no novel or startling assertions, 
and does not sympathize with those 
(“many of them wise and excellent 
men”) who are anxious to recast parts 
of our Liturgy. His experience has led 
him to a conclusion the very reverse of 
theirs, many superficial objections that 
occurred to his mind in earlier life having 
given way to more careful study of the 
Holy Scriptures, and a better acquaint- 
ance with the history and the sources 
of the English Prayer-book. He has 
aimed at the quiet edification of the 
heart, and for this end he urges com- 
mon-place homely truths with an affec- 
tionate earnestness that ought to be 
productive of good. 


Iyra Eucharistica: Hymns and 
Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. Edited 
by the Rev. Orspy Surprey, M.A. 
(Longmans.)—In an ample Preface Mr. 
Shipley states the two great objects that 
he has had in view in forming this col- 
lection. The first of these was to ga- 
ther into one book many of the more 
beautiful of the ancient and medieval 
Eucharistic hymns, several of which are 
now for the first’ time translated ; and 
the second, to collect from various 
sources modern hymns and poems of like 
character, many of these having been 
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written for the work. One hundred and 
sixty-five pieces are thus collected, and 
are arranged under the five heads into 
which the English Office for the Holy 
Communion is divided by ritualists, 

“Nothing, it is maintained,” says 
Mr. Shipley, “ has been printed in Lyra 
Eucharistica which is not in accordance 
with the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land, on the Mystery which forms the 
subject of the collection.” Forbearing 
to express an opinion on this point, we 
content ourselves with remarking that 
the great majority of the pieces are so 
reverent in tone, and so beautiful in ex- 
pression, that the volume is a most 
acceptable addition to our stores of 
sacred poetry, which on this particular 
subject appear to be far more scanty 
than is generally supposed. 


Margaret Stourton; or, A Year of 
Governess Life. (Rivingtons.)—This is 
a pleasant cheerful tale, which depicts 
* governess life” under a more agreeable 
aspect than is commonly done by writers 
of fiction. Margaret, a high-principled 
young woman, undertakes the office with 
the laudable view of assisting her parents, 
and succeeds alike in that, and in con- 
ciliating the regard of her employers 
and her pupils. The story reads very 
much as if written from the life, and 
young people similarly circumstanced 
may derive many useful hints from the 
conduct of Margaret on several rather 
embarrassing occasions. It ends, of 
course, with a happy marriage, such 
being the well-deserved reward of the 
consistency with which Margaret main- 
tains her position of a lady by birth, 
although circumstances have compelled 
her for a time to accept a home in the 
house of a stranger. 


Adams’ Tales and Allegories.—Messrs. 
Rivingtons have lately issued new edi- 
tions of several of these well-known 
works, at a price (1s. each) which will 
allow of their being largely used as pre- 
sents for the young, a purpose for which 
we need hardly say they are most ad- 
mirably suited. 





Mlonthlp Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Lirrzz has occurred of interest during the past month. The repre- 
sentations of the great European Powers to Russia in favour of Poland 
appear to have had no effect, but the idea of any armed interference is 
disavowed on all hands, and it seems unlikely that the Poles can, un- 
supported, bring the struggle to a successful issue. 

In America, the Federal commanders have resumed their attack on 
Charleston, but, so far as is yet known, with no better result than 
before, though they have exposed their troops (the coloured ones espe- 
cially) more freely than is usually done. General Lee having retired 
into Virginia, is believed to be strengthening himself for another inva- 
sion of the North, but, as has been the case throughout the war, very 
little appears to be known of the real strength or intentions of the Con- 
federates. In the meanwhile, the success of the French in Mexico has 
given great uneasiness to the Federals, as a practical abrogation of the 
“Monroe doctrine” of the exclusion of European influence from the 
continent of America, and even threats of war with France are indulged 


in by some of their newspapers. 


JULY 28. 

Prorogation of Parliament.— This 
day the Parliament was prorogued by 
commission, when the Lord Chancellor 
read the following Royal Message :— 

“My Lorps anD GENTLEMEN, 

“We are commanded by her Majesty 
to release you from further attendance 
in Parliament, and at the same time to 
convey to you her Majesty’s acknow- 
ledgments for the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have applied yourselves 
to the performance of your duties during 
the session now brought to a close. 

“ Her Majesty has seen with deep re- 
gret the present condition of Poland. 
Her Majesty has been engaged, in con- 
cert with the Emperor of the French 
and the Emperor of Austria, in ne- 
gotiations, the object of which has been 
to obtain the fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 
in -behalf of the Poles. Her Majesty 
trusts that those stipulations will be 
carried iuto execution, and that thus 
a conflict distressing to humanity and 


dangerous to the tranquillity of Europe 
may be brought to a close. 

“ «The civil war between the Northern 
and Southern States of the North Ame- 
rican Union still unfortunately con- 
tinues, and is necessarily attended with 
much evil, not only to the contending 
parties, but also to nations which have 
taken no part in the contest. Her Ma- 
jesty, however, has seen no reason to 
depart from that strict neutrality which 
her Majesty has observed from the be- 
ginning of the contest. 

“The Greek nation having chosen 
Prince William of Denmark for their 
King, her Majesty is taking steps with 
a view to the union of the Ionian 
Islands to the kingdom of Grecce. For 
this purpose her Majesty is in com- 
munication with the powers who were 
parties to the treaty of 1815, by which 
those islands were placed under the pro- 
tection of the British Crown; and the 
wishes of the Ionians on the subject of 
such union will be duly ascertained. 

“Several barbarous outrages com- 
mitted in Japan upon British subjects 
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have rendered it necessary for her Ma- 
jesty to demand reparation; and her 
Majesty hopes that her demands will be 
conceded by the Japanese Government 
without its being necessary to resort to 
coercive measures to enforce them. 
“‘The Emperor of Brazil has thought 
fit to break off his diplomatic relations 
with her Majesty, in consequence of her 
Majesty not having complied with de- 
mands which she did not deem it pos- 
sible to accede to. Her Majesty has no 
wish that this estrangement should con- 
tinue, and would be glad to see her re- 
lations with Brazil re-established. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 
Commons, 


“ Her Majesty commands us to convey 
to you her warm acknowledgments for 
the liberal supplies which you have 
granted for the service of the present 
year, and towards the permanent de- 
fence of her Majesty’s dockyards and 
arsenals; and her Majesty commands 
us to thank you for the provision you 
have made for the establishment of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


* My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


“The distress which the civil war in 
North America has inflicted upon a por- 
tion of her Majesty’s subjects in the 
manufacturing districts, and towards 
the relief of which such generous and 
munificent contributions have been 
made, has in some degree diminished, 
and her Majesty has given her cordial 
assent to measures calculated to have 
a beneficial influence upon that unfor- 
tunate state of things. 

“Symptoms of a renewal of disturb- 
ance have manifested themselves in her 
Majesty’s colony of New Zealand, but 
her Majesty trusts that by wise and 
conciliatory measures, supported by ade- 
quate means of repression, order and 
tranquillity will be maintained in that 
valuable and improving colony. 

“Her Majesty has given her assent 
to a measure for augmenting the in- 
come of a considerable number of small 
benefices, and she trusts that this mea- 
sure will be conducive to the interests 
of the Established Church. 

“Her Majesty has given her assent 
to an act for the revision of a large por- 
tion of the Statute Book, by the re- 
moval of many acts which, although 
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they had become obsolete or unneces- 
sary, obstructed the condensation of the 
statute law. 

“ Her Majesty has felt much pleasure 
in giving her assent to an act for 
placing upon a well-defined footing that 
volunteer force which has added a most 
important element to the defensive 
means of the country. 

“Her Majesty has gladly given her 
assent to an act for carrying into effect 
the additional treaty concluded by her 
Majesty with the President of the United 
States for the more effectual suppression 
of the slave trade; and her Majesty 
trusts that the honourable co-operation 
of the Government of the United States 
will materially assist her Majesty in 
those endeavours which Great Britain 
has long been engaged in making to 
put an end to the perpetration of that 
most disgraceful crime. Her Majesty 
has assented with satisfaction to many 
other measures of public usefulness, the 
result of your labours during the pre- 
sent session. 

“Tt has been gratifying to her Ma- 
jesty to observe that notwithstanding 
many adverse circumstances the general 
prosperity of her empire continues un- 
impaired. Though great local distress 
has been suffered in Great Britain from 
the effects of the civil war in America, 
and in Ireland from the results of three 
unfavourable seasons, the financial re- 
sources of the United Kingdom have 
been fully maintained, and its general 
commerce with the world at large has 
not been materially impaired. 

“It has been a source of great satis- 
faction to her Majesty to find that her 
East Indian possessions, rapidly recover- 
ing from the disasters which lately over- 
spread them, are entering upon a course 
of improvement, social, financial, and 
commercial, which holds out good pro- 
mise for the growing prosperity of those 
extensive regions. 

“On returning to your several counties 
you will still have important duties to 
perform; and her Majesty fervently 
prays that the blessing ot Almighty 
God may attend your etforts to promote 
the welfare and happiness of her sub- 
jects, the object of her constant and 
earnest solicitude.” 


At the conclusion of the Message, the 
Parliameut was prorogued until Wed- 
nesday, October 14, 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crv1L, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

July 24. The Queen has been graciously 
pleased to appoint H. R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., to be Capt.-Gen. and Col. of the Hon. 
Artillery Company of London. 


8rd Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. J. Wharton 
Frith, from the 2nd West Indian Regt., to be 
Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Charles Grey, 
transferred to the Colonelcy of the 71st Foot. 

7lst Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Charles Grey, from the 3rd Foot, to be Col., 
vice Gen. Sir Thomas Erskine Napier, K.C.B., 
deceased. 

2nd West India Regiment.—Maj.-Gen. Botel 
Trydell to be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. J. Wharton 
Frith, transferred to the Colonelcy of the 3rd 
Foot. 

Mr. Henry Pendock St. George Tucker, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, to be a Judge of the 
High Court at Bombay. 

George Hugh Wyndham, esq., now Second 
Paid Attaché to H.M.’s Legation in China, to 
be a Second Secretary in H.M.’s diplomatic 
service, 

July 28. Horace Waddington, esq., M.A., of 
University College, Oxford, to be one of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of Schools. 

Wilberforce Wilson, esq., to be Assistant 
Surveyor-General for the colony of Hongkong. 

July 31. Don Juan Antonio Arguch approved 
of as Consul at Gibraltar for H.M. the Queen 
of Spain. 

Aug. 4. Deputy Commissary-General Hum- 
phrey Stanley Jones and Assistant Commissary- 
General Henry Robinson to be ordinary mem- 
bers of the Military Division of the Third Class, 
or Companions, of the Most Hon. Order of the 
Bath. 

Thomas Graham, esq., to be Treasurer for the 
Colony of British Honduras. 

Mr. Alfred Seaman Kindred approved of as 
Consul at Belize for H.M. the Emperor of 
Austria. 

Gustav A. Beling approved of as Consul in 
Lower Canada, to reside at Quebec, for the 
free Hanseatic city of Bremen. 

Aug. 11. Capt. H.S.H. the Prince of Leinin- 
gen, R.N., to be an ordinary member of the 
Civil Division of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders, of the Most. Hon. Order of the 
Bath. 

Robert Montgomery, Lord Belhaven, K.T., 
to be Lieut. and Sheriff-Principal of the shire 
of Lanark, in the room of William Alexander 
Anthony Archibald, Duke of Hamilton, de- 
ceased. 


The dignity of Knighthood of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland granted 
unto James Coxe, of Kinellan, co. Edinburgh, 
Doctor of Medicine, one of the Commissioners 
of the General Board of Lunacy for Scotland. 

The like dignity granted te Goldsworthy 
Gurney, esq., of Bude, co. Cornwall. 

Richard Weston Mara, esq., to be a Member 
of the Executive Council of the Island of 
Antigua. 

James Clement Choppin and John Reily, 
esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative Council 
of the Island of St. Vincent. 

James Clement Choppin and Charles Douglas 
Stewart, esqrs., to be Members of the Executive 
Council of the Island of St. Vincent. 

Robert Saunders, esq., to bea Member of the 
Executive Council of the Island of Montserrat. 

A. B. M'Intyre, J. C. Grant, and N. Irvine, 
esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative Council 
of H.M.’s Forts and Settlements on the Gold 
Coast. 

Wn. Brandford Griffith, esq., to be Auditor- 
General for the Island of Barbadoes. 

Mr. W. Brooke approved of as Consul at 
Maulmain for H.M. the King of the Belgians. 

Mr. W. R. G. Mellen approved of as Consul 
at Port Louis, Mauritius, for the United States 
of America. 

Mr. James Cox approved of as Vice-Consul 
at Dundee for the Republic of Haiti. 

Aug. 14, Sir James Hudson, K.C.B., H.M.’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the King of Italy, to be an Ordinary 
Member of the Civil Division of the First Class, 
or Knights Grand Cross of the Most Hon. 
Order of the Bath. 

James Douglas, Esq., C.B., Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over Vancouver’s 
Island and the Colony of British Columbia, to 
be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Division 
of the Second Class, or Knights Commanders 
of the said Most Hon. Order. 

Miss Emma Lascelles to be one of H.M.’s 
Maids of Honour in Ordinary, in the room of 
the Hon. Adelaide Cavendish, resigned. 

Henry Michael Jones, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Consul in the Feejee and Tonga Islands. 

Edward Hall, esq., now H.M.’s Consul at 
Comayagua, to be H.M.’s Consul at Sonsonate. 

Edward Kirkpatrick, esq., now Acting Consul 
at Comayagua, to be H.M.’s Consul at Com- 
ayagua. 

Randal Callander, esq., now H.M.’s Consul 
at Erzeroum, to be H.M.’s Consul at the Dar- 
danelles. 

James Finn, esq., now H.H.’s Consul at the 
Dardanelles, to be H.M.’s Consul at Erzeroum. 
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Mr, J. Montefiore approved of as Consul at 
Sydney, Australia, for H.M. the King of the 
Belgians. 

Mr. Francis H. Ruggles approved of as 
Consul at Kingston, Jamaica, for the United 
States of America. 

Aug. 18. The Hon. Lucy Caroline Lyttelton 
to be one of H.M.’s Maids of Honour in 
Ordinary, in the room of the Hon. Beatrice 
Byng, resigned. 


Births. 
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MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT, 

Aug. 4. Borough of Pontefract.— Samuel 
Waterhouse, esq., of Hope-hall, Halifax, co, 
York, in the room of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
esq., who has accepted the office of Steward or 
Bailiff of H.M.’s Manor of Northstead. 

Aug. 18. Borough of Montgomery. — The 
Hon. Chas. Richard Douglas Hanbury Tracy, 
in the room of John Samuel Willes Johnson, 
esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


May 29. The wife of the Rev. 8. W. Turner, 
Consular Chaplain, Amoy, China, a dau. 

May 30. At Cawnpore, the wife of Edward 
Waterfield, esq., Bengal C.S., a dau. 

Junei. At Mhow, Bombay, the wife of 
Burton John Daveney, esq., 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons, a dau. 

June 10. At Batavia, the wife of James 
McLachlan, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a son. 

June ll. At Simla, the wife of Major War- 
rand, R.E., a son. 

At Kurrachee, the wife of Capt. and Adjutant 
Hardy, 18th Brigade R.A., a dau. 

June 14. At Nagpore, Central India, the 
wife of Major Lancelot Thomas, a son. 

At Hongkong, the wife of Assistant Com- 
missary-Gen. Henry Robinson, C.B., a son. 

June 15. At Tranquebar, India, the wife of 
John Picton Warlow, esq., Madras Staff Corps, 
a dau. 

Junel7. At Bagatelle, Mauritius, the wife 
of Leicester C. Keppel, esq., R.N., a dau. 

June 18. At Rangoon, the wife of T. R. 
Clarkson, esq., 68th Light Infantry, a son. 

June 20. At Surat, the wife of E. W. Ravens- 
croft, esq., Bombay C.S., a dau. 

June 21. At Thayet Myo, Birmah, the wife 
of Edward Campbell Ainslie, esq., H.M.’s 60th 
Royal Rifles, a dau. 

June 22. At Ootacamund, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Pears, a son. 

June 23. At Meerut, the wife of Capt. 
Hamilton Maxwell, A. D. Q. M.-Gen., Meerut 
Division, a son. 

June 24. At Roy Bareilly, Oude, the wife of 
Capt. I. F. Macandrew, a dau. 

June 27. At Dugshai, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Ross, Church of Scotland Chaplain, 42nd 
Royal Highland Regt., a dau. 

July 4. At Port Louis, Mauritius, the wife 
of Capt. Fowler, R.E., a dau. 

July 6. At Bellary, the wife of Major C. 8. B. 
Bivar, H.M.’s lst Madras Light Cavalry, a son. 

July9. At Archangel, the wife of Charles 
Renny, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a son. 

July 14. At Argostoli, Cephalonia, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Ellis, of the lst Battalion 9th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Hamilton, Canada West, the wife of Capt. 
T.C. Playne, Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

July li. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wile of 


Major H. R. Grindlay, H.M.’s 21st Hussars, 
a son. 

July 18. At Collingwood, Torquay, the wife 
of David H. Erskine, esq., H.M.’s Consul for 
Madeira, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of F. A. W. Payne, 
esq., of H.M.’s War Department, a dau. 

July 20. At Montreal, the wife of Captain 
Orr, R.A., a dau. 

At Walmer, the wife of the Rev. J. Branfill 
Harrison, Incumbent of Walmer, a son. 

July 21, At Guernsey, the wife of Major 
Lennox, R.A., a dau. 

At Coltham-house, Cheltenham, the wife of 
the Rev. Godfrey Faussett, Rector of Edge- 
worth, Gloucestershire, a son. 

July 22. At Hadlow-park, Kent, Lady Yard- 
ley, a dau. 

At Nant-Issa-hall, Oswestry, the wife of 
Capt. Robert P. Dod, a dau. 

At Kensworth, Herts., the wife of Capt. B. 
Hamilton, of H.M.’s late Indian Navy, a son. 

July 23. At Gibraltar, the wife of Henry 
George Browne, esq., V.C., Capt. 100th Regt., 
a dau. 

In Albion-street, Hyde-park, the wife of the 
Rev. H. F. Rose, Rector of St. Cross, Suffolk, 
a dau. 

At Chesterton Parsonage, Staffordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Jackson, a son. 

At Fern-lodge, Campden-hill, the wife of the 
Rev. S. A. Brooke, a dau. 

At Gosport, the wife of Thomas G. Grant, 
esq., @ son. 

At Stone Allerton, Somerset, the wife of the 
Rev. H. T. Perfect, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Chesterfield, the wife of the 
Rev. George Butt, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. T. F. Smith, 
Rector of Horsington, Lincolnshire, a son. 

At the Holmwood, Dorking, the wife of Capt. 
G. H. Cazalet, a son. 

At Howsham, York, the wife of the Rev. 
T. J. Scott, a dau. 

July 24. At Dublin, the wife of the Hon. R. 
Monck, Coldstream Guards, a son. 

In Upper Portland-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Pereira, a dau. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Philip O. Papillon, esq., M.P., of Lexden 
Manor, Essex, a dau, 
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At Torquay, the wife of Major W. L. Peto, 
13th Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Tovil, Maidstone, the wife of the Rev. 
Abraham Peat, a dau. 

At Chester, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Venables, a son. 

The wife of Henry Pedley, esq., of Tenterden, 
Kent, a son. 

At the Rectory, Bletchley, Bucks., the wife 
of the Rev. William Bennitt, a dau. 

At Needwood Parsonage, Staffordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. E. A. Fenwick, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of Capt. T. H. 
Clarkson, a son. 

At Winchester, the wife of Capt. Hare, 60th 
Royal Rifles, a dan. 

July 25. At Edinburgh, the Lady Juliana 
Walker, a dau. 

In Hertford-street, Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. 
Allen Bathurst, a dau. 

At Cork, the Hon. Mrs, Augustus Lane Fox, 
a dau. 

In Maitland-park-terrace, Haverstock-hill, 
the wife of Stephen Martin Leake, esq., a dau. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Walter, a son. 

At Walmer-hill, Kent, the wife of Com- 
mander Edward Nott, R.N., a dau. 

July 26. In Lower Berkeley-street, the 
Lady Annora Williams Wynn, a son. 

At Farnham, the wife of Capt. Francis Reid, 
6th Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, 
ason. 

At Pendomer Rectory, Somersetshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Helyar, a dau. 

At New Brompton, Kent, the wife of Capt. 
T, A. Julian, 52nd Light Infantry, a son. 

At Ware Vicarage, Herts., Mrs. Blakesley, 
a son. 

At Sulham-house, Reading, the wife of the 
Rev. H. B. Wilder, a son, 

July 27, At Banchory, N.B., the wife of Sir 
Francis Outram, bart., a dau. 

In Burton-crescent, the wife of the Rev. A. 
L, Green, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. H. W. Hire, 
R.N., H.M.S. * Orontes,” a son. 

July 28. At Dufferin-lodge, the Lady Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye, a son and heir. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major J. P. 
Briggs, H.M.’s Bengal Army, a son. 

At Gosport, the wife of Major Brendon, 
B.A., a son. 

At Banks of Clouden, near Dumfries, the 
wife of Major Walker, of Crawfordton, a dau. 

At Stubbing Court, Derbyshire, the wife of 
T. H. Pedley, esq., a son. 

At the Walk-house, Cranfield, near Newport 
Pagnell, the wife of the Rev. Anthony Bunting, 
B.A., Senior Curate of Cranfield, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Rushall, near Walsall, the 
Wife of the Rey. Ludovic T. Chavasse, a son. 

July 29. At Grimston-lodge, Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. C. L. Fox, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Cowper Coles, 
R.N., a dau. 


Births. 
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At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. Powell, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Folkestone, the wife of Capt. Theobald, 
Bengal Cavalry, a son. 

In Queen-sq., Westminster, the wife of the 
Rev. Mercer Davies, a dau. 

July 30. At Newton-hall, Essex, the wife 
of Sir Brydges Henniker, bart., a dau. 

At Coedcynhelier, Bettws-y-Coed, North 
Wales, the wife of the Rev. J. W. Griffith, 
a son. 

At Fauldtrees, Rothesay, the wife of Com- 
mander Lodder, R.N., a son. 

At South Tedworth Rectory, Hants., the 
wife of the Rev. H. E. Delmé Radcliffe, a dau. 

July 31. At Glenforsa-house, Argyleshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Charles Greenhill, a son. 

At Burton-house, Ross, Herefordshire, the 
wife of J. Edwin Winnall, esq., a son. 

Aug. 1. At Lambeth Palace, the wife of 
Major Edward Levett, a dau. 

At Foulsham Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
James Waller Bird, a dau. 

At Elmstone-court, near Sandwich, the wife 
of Frederick T. Curtis, esq., a son. 

At Mattersey-hill, Notts. Mrs. Henry 
Walker, a son. 

In Portland-place, the wife of Fletcher C, 
Norton, esq., a dau. 

At Bridgenorth, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Maude Moorsom, Incumbent of Sadberge, 
Durham, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of Capt. Daniel, 
Depot Battalion, a son. 

At Capel-lodge, near Folkestone, the wife of 
the Rev. Thos. B. W. Briggs, a son. 

Aug. 2. At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. 
John C. Pinney, a son. 

At Tang-hall, York, the wife of Capt. Stan- 
ton, Royal (late Bengal) Engineers, a son. 

Aug. 3. At Hounslow, the wife of Major 
Nicholas, R.F.P., 5th Fusiliers, and of the 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major Charles 
Inge, a son. 

At the Rectory, St. Matthew, Friday-street, 
the wife of the Rev. W. S. Simpson, a son. 

At Winchester, the wife of Capt. E. G. 
Swinton, late of the Carabineers, a dau. 

At Southend, Essex, the wife of the Rev. 
T. C. Stanley, Chaplain to the Forces, a son. 

Aug. 4. At Coptfold-hall, Essex, the Lady 
Catherine Petre, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Major A. Cary 
Barnard, late 41st Regt., a son. 

At Hampton Bishop, Hereford, the wife of 
the Rev. T. W. Weare, a son. 

At Clungunford, Salop, the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred B. Rocke, a dau. 

At Woodlands, Chelsfield, Kent, the wife of 
William Waring, esq., a son. 

At the Priory, St. Neot’s, Hunts., Mrs. 
Francis Day, a son. 

At Leixlip Castle, co. Kildare, the wife of 
Edward C. Stuart Cole, esq., a dau. 

At Ryton, Durham, the wife of the Rev. 
George West, a dau. 
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Aug. 5. At South-park, Penshurst, the 
Viscountess Hardinge, a son. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of Sir J. B. 
Hearsey, Lieut.-Gen., and Col. of H.M.’s 21st 
Hussars, a son. 

At Plumstead-common, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Selby, a son. 

At Seggieden, Perthshire, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. H. M. Drummond Hay, a son. 

At Southacre Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. John Fountaine, a dau. 

At Blaina, Monmouthshire, the wife of the 
Rev. D. Morgan, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Herbert H. Richardson, 
Isle of Cumbrae, N.B., a son. 

At Highgate, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Leach, 
R.E., a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. H. H. Win- 
wood, a dau. 

Aug. 6. Lady Gardiner, of Roche-court, 
a dau. . 

At the Superintendent’s residence, Royal 
Naval Hospital, Plymouth, the wife of Capt. 
Douglas Curry, R.N., a son. 

At Lausanne, the wife of Capt. Arthur J. P. 
Wadman, Ist King’s Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of J. Franklin, esq., 
6th (Royal) Regt., a son. 

At the Rectory, Romansleigh, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. John Hamilton Bond, a dau. 

Aug. 7. Near Copenhagen, Lady Paget, a dau. 

In Belgrave-road, the wife of Capt. Tarleton, 
C.B., R.N., a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. H. J, Turrell, 
& son. 

At Willey, Farnham, the wife of Capt. Owen 
F. Ward, a son. 

At Pitney Rectory, near Langport, Somerset, 
the wife of the Rev. Lumsden Shirreff Dud- 
man, @ son. 


The wife of the Rev. Arthur Gore, M.A.,_ 


St. Luke’s, Liverpool, a dau. 

Aug. 8. At Lower Walmer, the wife of Capt. 
Batt, I.N., a son. 

The wife of William A. Oliver Rutherfurd, 
esq., younger of Edgerston, Roxburghshire, a 
son and heir. 

Aug.9. AtCarton, Maynooth, the Marchioness 
of Kildare, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Asheldam, Essex, the wife 
of the Rev. H. P. Dawes, a son. 

At the Grammar-school, Solihull, the wife of 
the Rev, J. H. Bennett, a dau, 

At Southwick, Sussex, the wife of George 
Webb Hall, esq., a son. 

At Bierton, Aylesbury, Bucks., the wife of 
the Rev. Theo. Bristow, B.A., a dau. 

Aug. 10. At Kilravock Castle, Nairnshire, 
the wife of Major Rose, a son. 

At Moulton Paddocks, near Newmarket, the 
wife of Astley Paston Cooper, esq., a son. 

At the Rectory, North Tawton, North Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Hole, a dau. 

At Spital Old-hall, near Chester, the wife of 
Charles Inman, esq., a dau. 

At Quevn’s-house, Lyndhurst, the wife of 
Lawrence Henry Cumberbatch, esq., a son. 
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At Shipton Moyne Rectory, Tetbury, the 
wife of the Rev. T. G. Golightly, a son. 

Aug. 11. In Kensington-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. William Haig Brown, a dau. 

At Maze-hill, Greenwich, the wife of G. 8, 
Bourne, esq., R.N., a son. 

At Islington, the wife of the Rev. W. J. 
Chapman, M.A., a son. 

Aug. 12. At Brompton, Yorkshire, the wife 
of Digby Cayley, esq., a dau. 

At Winchester, the wife of the Rev. H. E. 
Moberly, a son, 

At Rosherville, Kent, the wife of Capt. C. 
Monsell, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a dau. 

In Bedford-sq., Mrs, Bartle J. L. Frere, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Thomas H. Pitt, esq., 
Capt. R.A., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts., 
the wife of the Rev. G. Hopton Scott, a son. 

Aug. 18. At Witham, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. B. S. Clarke, a son. 

Aug. 14. At Hatherton-hall, Staffordshire, 
the wife of Capt. R. Pudsey Dawson, a son. 

At Poulshot,° Wilts., the wife of the Rev. 
Cecil Edward Fisher, a son. 

At Wanstead, the wife of the Rev. W. Nor- 
man, a son. 

At Sidney-villa, Bath, the wife of Capt. 
Loraine Grews, King’s Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

At Windlesham, the wife of the Rev. C. B. 
Fendall, a son. 

Aug. 15. At the Chateaus La Vairie, France, 
the wife of Major Craster, Unattached, a son. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, the wife of the Rev. 
Harcourt Skrine, a dau. 

At Acton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. E. 
Parry, a son. 

At the Rectory, Carleton Rode, the wife of 
the Rev. John Cholmeley, a dau. 

At Canterbury, the wife of the Rev. S. C, 
Lepard, a son. 

Aug. 16. At St. Neot’s Vicarage, the wife of 
the Rev. C. L. Vaughan, a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Leverstock-green, Herts., 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Helme, a dau. 

Aug. 17. At Upper Seymour-st., Portman- 
sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. R. P. Radcliffe, 
R.A., a dau. ‘ 

At Duncan-terrace, Islington, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Pentreath, M.A., of the Charterhouse, 
a son. 

At Wormley Parsonage, Herts., the wife of 
the Rev. H. H. Minchin, a son. 

At Hythe, Kent, the wife of Henry B. 
Mackeson, esq., of twin daus. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Rotherhithe, 
the wife of the Rev. John Hammond, a dau. 

At the College, Epsom, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Thornton, the Head Master, a dau. 

At Silvington Rectory, Shropshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles W. Pritchard, a dau. 

Aug. 18. At Tilney-street, Park-lane, the 
Countess Manvers, a son. 

At Guilaford, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Neville 
Shute, a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. F. Henry 
Gray, M.A., Chaplain of King’s College, a son. 
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At Stanwick Rectory, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. C. E. Bowlby, M.A., a son. 

Aug. 19. At Willington Vicarage, Bedford- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, 
a son. 

At the Parsonage, South Norwood, the wife 
of the Rev. C. M. Arnold, M.A., a dau. 
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At Uley, Gloucestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. Alan Kingscote Cornwall, a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of 
Major C. W. F. Whish, Retired List, Madras 
Army, a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Langley, Bucks., the wife 
of the Rev. W. D. Scoones, a dau. 
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Feb.17. At Cannanore, William Trevelyan 
Hody Cox, Lieut. in the 66th Regt. of Foot, to 
Lilias Katherine, second dau. of Brigadier W. 
Babington, Commanding Malabar and Canara. 

April 16. At Auckland, New Zealand, Henry 
Hardwicke, son of William Dyer, esq., late 
H.E.1.C.S. Bengal, to Emma Clinton, fourth 
dau. of Major-Gen. Baddeley, R.E. 

June 15. At Madras, Lieut. E. F. H. Arm- 
strong, Mysore Commission, son of Major- 
Gen. E. Armstrong, to Matilda Bruce, dau. of 
Major-Gen. J. Fitzgerald, Madras Army. 

June 18. At Calcutta, Col. Cherry, Com- 
manding 4th Madras Light Cavalry, to Hannah, 
third dau. of the late D. G. Arnot, esq., of 
Wyfold-court, Oxon. 

July8, At Kilbarron, the Rev. William 
Byard Dalby, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, to Marcia, fourth dau. of 
William R. Tredennick, esq., of Fort William, 
Ballyshannon. 

July 16, At St.George’s, Dublin, John H. 
Kirke, esq., Markham-hall, Notts., Capt. 19th 
Regt., to Flora, only dau. of Ormsby Jones, 
esq., J.P., Streeda, co. Sligo. 

July 20. At Arreton, Isle of Wight, Capt. 
Charles A. F. Creagh, H.M.’s 50th Regt., to 
Mary Anna, eldest dau. of Richard Dodd, esq., 
of Calcutta. 

July 21. At the ehurch of Charles-the- 
Martyr, Plymouth, the Rev. Charles Hellins 
Taylor, M.A., Incumbent of St. Giles-in-the- 
Heath, to Sarah, eldest dau. of John Bradford 
Johns, esq., of Trevissick, Cornwall. 

At Huntsham, Devon, the Rey. Chas. Sand- 
ford Bere, Rector of Uploman, Tiverton, to 
Frances Lydia Dyke, eldest dau. of the late 
Arthur H. D. Troyte (formerly Acland), of 
Huntsham-court, Bampton. 

At Gravesend, William Coxon, esq., of Har- 
tlepool, to Emily Dorinda, youngest dau. of 
the late Robert Alexander, esq., of Clapham, 
and granddau. of the late Col. Francis Rut- 
ledge, of the Bengal Army. 

At Temple Comb, John Coombs, esq., of 
Coomb-house, North Wootton, Somerset, to 
Mary Ann Susan, eldest dau. of Hugh Stoy, 
esq., of Temple Comb, Somerset. 

At Skryne, John H. Vessey, esq., of Welton- 
manor, Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth, only dau, 
of the late Peter Wilkinson, esq., of Skryne 
Castle, co. Meath. 

Tuly 22. At Ayott St. Lawrence, Herts., the 
Viscount Kileoursie, eldest son of the Earl of 
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Cavan, to Mary Sneade, only child of the Rev. 
John Olive, Rector of Ayott St. Lawrence. 

At Rogate, Sussex, Edw. Coningsby, second 
son of William Denny, esq., D.L. of Tralee, co. 
Kerry, to Louisa Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Augustus Callaway, esq., of Fyning-cottage, 
Rogate. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. George 
Maberly Smith, M.A., Curate of Penshurst, 
Kent, fifth son of the late Benjamin Smith, 
esq., to Emily Harriett, eldest dau. of Maxwell 
Macartney, esq., M.D., of Hurstleigh, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

At Burley, near Leeds, the Rev. T. Wilder 
Sewell, M.A., third son of the late F. T. D. 
Sewell, esq., of Wick-hill-house, Berks., to 
Mary, youngest dau. of William Firth, esq., 
of Burley-wood. 

July 23. At Lyndhurst, William Norris, 
Capt. in the 4th Battalion Prince Consort’s 
Own Rifle Brigade, to Frederica, youngest 
dau. of Admiral Sir Charles Burrard, bart., 
of Lyndhurst, Hants. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Alex. W. Thorold 
Grant, esq., Boujedward, Jedburgh, N.B., to 
Anna Hamilton, third dau. of Adm. Sir James 
Stirling. 

At St. Mary Magdalen, Munster-sq., George 
Pilgrim Toppin, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Clerk in Holy Orders, to Mary Blanche, 
younger dau. of the Rev. F. R. Brathwaite, 
sometime Rector of St. George’s Basseterre, 
and Archdeacon of St, Christopher’s. 

At Hampstead, the Rev. Woolmore Wigram, 
M.A., fifth son of Money Wigram, esq., of 
Moor-place, Much Hadham, Herts., to Harriet 
Mary, eldest surviving dau. of the Rey. Thos. 
Ainger, M.A., Incumbent of Hampstead and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

At Christchurch, Paddington, the Rev. R. 
Gawlor Mead, M.A., to Elizabeth Martha, 
eldest dau. of John Clutton, esq., of Sussex-sq. 

At Eccleshall, the Rev. Chas. Sutton Millard, 
Rector of Costock, Notts., to Mary Harriet, 
eldest dau. of Henry Killick, esq., Walton-hall. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, Mortimer Neville 
Woodard, esq., 88th Regiment (Connaught 
Rangers), eldest son of the Rev. N. Woodard, 
of Henfield, Sussex, to Catherine, dau. of Paul 
Wilmot, esq., Barrister-at-law, of the Middle 
Temple, and of Cliff-house, near Bideford, 
Devon. 

At Offley, Herts., William Francis Taylor, 
esq., of Moseley-hall, Worcestershire, and 
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Wollaston, Northamptonshire, to Augusta 
Charlotte, dau. of Samuel Steward, esq., of 
Connaught-sq., Hyde-park. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Au- 
gustus Field, M.A., Incumbent of St. John 
Evangelist, Pool Quay, Montgomeryshire, to 
Matilda, second surviving dau. of Joseph 
Rownson, esq., of Upper Bedford-place, Rus- 
sell-square. 

Capt. Johnson, of Bredenbury Court, Here- 
fordshire, to Mary Ellen, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Heathfield, esq., of Stoodleigh, Devon. 

At Warblington, Ilampshire, the Rev. Chas. 
Mackie, Rector of Quarley, near Andover, 
Hants., to Charlotte, dau. of the late Henry 
Huish, esq., of Portsmouth. 

July 29. At All Souls’ Church, London, 
Lieut.-Col. E. G. Bulwer, C.B., 23rd Fusileers, 
second son of W. E, Lytton Bulwer, esq., of 
Heydon-hall, Norfolk, to Isabella Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Jacob Buxton, 
bart., of Shadwell-court, Norfolk, 

At Wroxham, Eaton Travers, Capt. R.A., 
second son of the late Sir Eaton Travers, K.H., 
to Henrietta, youngest dau. of James Green, 
esq., Wroxham. 

At the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, the 
Rev. Charles Edward Gibson, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to Mary, dau. of the late Chas. 
Shubrick, esq., of the Bombay C.S, 

July 28. At St. Marylebone, Col. William 
O’ Neill, of H.M.’s Service, to Florinda, fourth 
dau. of Alexander Reid, esq., of Dublin. 

At St. Luke’s, Lower Norwood, J. Sargent, 
C.B., Knight of the Legion of Honor, Lieut.- 
Col. of the Buffs, to Alice Mary, second dau. of 
the late Thomas Tredwell, esq., of St. John’s- 
lodge, Lower Norwood, Surrey. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Charles Shut- 
tleworth, eldest son of Edward A. Holden, esq., 
of Aston-hall, Derby, to Juliana Evans, dau. 
of Edward Bourchier Hartopp, esq., M.P., of 
Dalby-hall, Melton Mowbray. 

At Thorpe Acre, Leicestershire, Robert, only 
son of Robert Blyth, esq., J.P., Kingston-upon- 
Hull, to Mary, second dau. of the late William 
Burrows, Leadenham, Lincolnshire. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Edward, only 
surviving son of Charles Heaton Ellis, esq., of 
Wyddial-hall, Herts., to Louisa Harriott, third 
dau. of the late Col. Kingscote, of Kingscote, 
Gloucestershire. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Arthur Pott, 

, of Bentham-hill, Kent, to Frances Sarah, 

‘uw of Colonel Armytage, l:te Coldstream 

ris, of Broom-hill-bank, Kent, and dau. 
» late Robert Brandling, esq., of Low 
rh, Northumberland, 

At Kirkby-on-Bain, Lincolnshire, Captain 
W. E. Newall, late of H.M.’s 8th Regt., to 
Mury Margaret, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Brailsfcrd, esq., of Toft Grange, Lincolnshire. 

At All Saints’, Odiham, the Rey. Thomas 
Grey Clarke, Vicar of Odiham, to Georgina, 
youngest dau. of the late Fulwar William 
Craven, esq., fo:merly of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, 
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At Trinity Church, Paddington, the Rev. 
John Monkhouse, M.A., Rector of Church 
Oakley, Hants., late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to Charlotte Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late John Wm. Rhodes, esq., of Hennerton, 
near Henley-on-Thames. 

July 29. At Barningham, Norfolk, Fiennes 
Cornwallis, esq., late Major in the 4th Hussars, 
second son of Charles Wykeham Martin, esq., 
of Leeds Castle, Kent, to Harriet Elizabeth, 
second dau. of John Thomas Mott, esq., of 
Barningham-hall. 

At Kenn, Devon, William Stewart Mitchell, 
only son of Major-Gen. D’Urban, of Newport, 
near Exeter, to Gertrude, youngest dau. of the 
late Henry Porter, esq., of Winslade, Devon. 

At Mottram-in-Longdendale, Edward, eldest 
son of John Chapman, esq., M.P., of Hill-end, 
to Elizabeth Beardoe, second dan. of Frederick 
Grundy, esq., of Mottram. 

At St. John Baptist, Peterborough, N. I. 
Hill Fsson, esq., of Worcester College, Oxford, 
eldest son of Robert Fyson, esq., of Newmarket, 
to Isabel, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Slack, 
esq., Cross-green-house, Soham. 

At Monkstown, Edmund W. Molony, esq., 
of the Civil Service, Bengal, third son of James 
Molony, esq., D.L., of Kiltanon-house, co. 
Clare, to Frances Selina, second dau. of Arthur 
Edward Gayer, esq., Q.C., LL.D., of Killiney, 
one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
Treland. 

At Thorley, Herts., the Rev. John Menet, 
M.A., Incumbent of Hockeril!, Herts., to 
Georgiana, only dau. of the Rev. Frederick 
Van der Meulen, M.A., Rector of Thorley. 

July 30. At Bandon, Col. Aldworth, late 
7th Royal Fusiliers, eldest son of Richard 
Oliver Aldworth, esq., and Lady Letitia Ald- 
worth, of Newmarket, co. Cork, to the Lady 
Mary Catherine Henrietta Bernard, eldest dau. 
of the Earl and Countess of Bandon. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, James R. Bruce, 
esq., of Regent’s-park-terr., Gloucester-gate, 
to Mary Anne, dau, of the late Gen. Sir Wm. 
Hutchinson, K.C.H. 

At St. Barnabas, Pimlico, the Rev. Euseby 
D. Cleaver, to Julian Helen, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Gen. Sir William H, Sewell, 
K.C.B., and niece of Sir Hew Dalrymple, bart. 

At Winkfield, Berks,, Charles Augustus, 
eldest son of the late Chas. Edmund Rumbold, 
esq., M.P., of Preston Candover, Hants., to 
Agatha Ellen, second dau. of Geo. Woodroffe 
Franklyn, esq., M.P., of Lovelhill, Berkshire, 

At Dorstone, Herefordshire, Richard Dansey 
Green, eldest son of Richard Green Price, esq., 
M.P., of Norton Manor, Radnorshire, to Clara 
Ann, only dau. of the Rev. Thomas Powell, 
Rector of Dorstone. 

At St. John’s, Cardiff, Chas, Edward Williams, 
esq., Sketty, Glamorganshire, to Jane Marga- 
ret, second dau. of George Bird, esq., J.P. for 
the borough of Cardiff. 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, H. Scott Smith, esq., 
Fellow and Registrar of the University of Cal- 
cutta, to Eva, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Join 
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Keefe Robinson, Prebendary of Whitechurch, 
diocese of Ferns, 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Thos. 
Wood, M.A., of Sandwich, Kent, late Chaplain, 
Bengal, to Isabelle Goldie, second dau. of the 
late James Murray, esq., of Regent-sq. 

At Holy Trinity, Darlington, Alfred Keary, 
esq., of Chippenham, Wilts., youngest son of 
the late Rev. Wm. Keary, Rector of Muning- 
ton, Yorkshire, to Lucy, dau. of Francis Mew- 
burn, esq., of Larchfield, Darlington. 

At Renhold, Beds., Francis Ellis, esq., of 
Kneeton, Notts., to Louisa Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Charles Williams, 
Rector of Sherington, Buckinghamshire. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, Arthur 
William Stiffe, esq., late Lieut. H.M.’s Indian 
Navy, to Henrietta, fifth dau. of the late John 
Stone, esq., of Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, 
J.P. and Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Buck- 
ingham. 

At Westerfield, Ipswich, Nathaniel F. Cob- 
bold, esq., fourth son of J.C. Cobbold, esq., 
M.P., to Maria Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
Rey. Charles Drage, Rector of Westerfield. 

At St. Michael’s, Coventry, John B. Silvester, 
esq., of the Elms, West Bromwich, to Harriet, 
youngest dau. of Francis Sargeant, esq., of 
Coventry. 

Aug. 1. At the Roman Catholic Church in 
Warwick-st., and afterwards at St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq., Sir Henry Winston Barron, bart., 
of Baron-court and Glenanna, co. Waterford, 
to Augusta Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Lord Charles Somerset. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Hodg- 
son Wayte, esq., of the Inner Temple, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, second son of 
the late William Wayte, esq., of Highlands, 
Wilts,, to Annie, youngest dau. of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M.P. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Michael 
George Nasmyth, esq., youngest son of the late 
Sir James Nasmyth, bart., of Posso, to Mary 
Ann, eldest dau. of John Nicholls, esq., Lord 
Chancellor’s Court, Westminster. 

At St. Leonard’s, Streatham, Capt. Squirl, 
91st Regt., eldest son of William Squirl, esq., 
late of Mount Henry, co. Wexford, to Flora 
Louisa, third dau. of Charles Candy, esq., of 
Wellfield, Surrey. 

At the parish church, Brighton, Cecil Parsons, 
esq., Of Marine-parade, to Adelaide Holt, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Butterfill, R.N., of 
Cliftonville, Hove. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Capt. Wm. Henry 
Parry, 37th Regt., only son of the late Rev. 
William Henry Parry, B.D., Rector of Bothal, 
Northumberland, to Georgeanna, only dau. of 
John Linklater, esq., of Eaton-pl., and Salmons, 
Caterham, Surrey. 

At St. Peter’s, Belsize-pk., John Deans, €8q.5 
of Shepherd’s-house, Cranbrook, to J ane, second 
dau. of Thomas Bousfield, esq., of Campbell- 
house, Belsize-park. 

Auwg.4. Arthur Henry Turner Newcomen, 
esq., of Kirkleatham-hall, Yorkshire, to Rachel, 
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third dau. of Sir Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, 
bart., M.P., of Idsworth, Hants. 

At Ormesby, Yorkshire, George Frederick, 
younger son of Joshua Beaumont, esq., of 
Parkton-grove, Honiley, to Helen Hayes, dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Irvin, Vicar of Ormesby, 
and Incumbent of Eston-in-Cleveland. 

At St. Matthew’s, Bayswater, James Ochoncar 
Forbes, esq., of Corse, co. Aberdeen, younger 
son of the late Sir John Forbes, bart., of 
Craigievar, in the sume county, to Harriet, 
third dau. of Charles Hall, esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, and St. Petersburgh-house, Bayswater. 

At the Collegiate Church, Southwell, Notts., 
Ernest Frederick, youngest son of William 
Peel, esq., of Trenant-pk., Cornwall, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Morgan Watkins, 
Vicar of Southwell. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Henry Moore, 
esq., Glasgow, to Eliza Mary, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Edward George Elliott, R.N. 

At Balcombe, Capt. Henry Fanshawe Davies, 
Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Lieut.-General 
Davies, of Danehurst, Sussex, to Ellen Chris- 
tine Alexander, second dau. of John Alexander 
Hankey, esq., of Balecombe-pl., Sussex. 

At St, John’s, Paddington, Howarth, elvest 
son of Thomas Ashton, esq., of Middleton, 
Lancashire, and Hatfield-court, Herefordshire, 
to Maria, elder dau. of Frederick Bedwell, esq., 
of Norfolk-sq., Hyde-park. 

At Great St. Andrew’s, Cambridge, Henry 
Sutton Noblett, esq., of Cork, to Louisa Ann, 
only dau. of Henry H. Harris, esq., Park-lodge, 
Cambridge. 

At Keysoe, Beds., the Rev. Alfred Sweeting, 
M.A., Incumbent of Amcotts, Lincolnshire, to 
Ellen Alethea, eldest dau. of the Rey. W. Airy, 
M.A., Vicar of Keysoe, Rural Dean, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Duke of Manchester. 

At Frome Bishop, Herefordshire, Chas., eldest 
son of C. T. Eales, esq., of Eastdon, near Exeter, 
to Diana, only dau. of the Rev. W. P. Hopton, 
Prebendary of Hereford, and Vicar of Frome 
Bishop. 

At Pyrton, Claude Malet Ducat, Capt. Bombay 
Staff Corps, eldest son of Charles Ducat, esq., 
of Woodhill, Bucks., to Fanny Philippa, eldest 
dau. of Hugh Hamersley, esq., of Pyrton- 
manor, Oxfordshire. 

At St. James’s, Hatcham, James Fittoch, 
esq., H.M.’s Civil Service, youngest son of 
Capt. J. R. Fittoch, R.N., to Marion Lavinia 
Emma, elder dau. of the late J. W. Wilkins, 
esq., R.N. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Charles 
James Wilding, Incumbent of Arley, Stafford- 
shire, and only son of Charles Wilding, esq., of 
Pembryn, Montgomeryshire, to Eliza, second 
dau. of the Rev. T. A. Rickards, Vicar of Cosby, 
Leicestershire. 

Aug. 5. At Crickett Malherbie, Somerset, 
Francis Philip Egerton, esq., Commander R.N., 
son of the late Gen. Sir Charles Egerton, 
G.C.M.G., to Georgiana Augusta, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. G. Pitt, Vicar of Audlem, Cheshire. 

At Great Horkesley, Essex, Charles Fitz 
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Gerald, Capt. 49th Regt., only son of the late 
Rev. Jus. Charles Fitz Gerald, Shepperton- 
house, co. Clare, to Charlotte Anne, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. John Steel, Rector. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Charles 
Dodgson Madden, esq., Staff Assistant-Surgeon, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Samuel Madden, 
of Kilkenny, to Alice Lillias, second dau. of 
Andrew Maclean, esq., M.D., Surgeon-Major 
lst Depét Battalion, Chatham. 

At George Ham, North Devon, the Rev. 
Walter Fursdon, second son of George Fursdon, 
esq., of Fursdon, Devon, to Sarah Anna, fifth 
dau. of the Rev. Francis Hole, Rector of 
George Ham. 

At Sharnford, Leicestershire, the Rev. T. M. 
Berry, eldest son of the late M. P. Berry, esq., 
3rd Regt. (Buffs), to Sophié E., dau. of the 
late J. C. Harris, esq., The Shade, Sharnford. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. 
Edward H. Loring, Vicar of Cobham, Surrey, 
to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late William 
George Watson, of Chigwell, Essex. 

Aug. 6. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
Capt. the Hon. Charles Edward Hobart, fourth 
son of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, to Lucy 
Pauline, only dau. of the late John Wright, 
jun., esq., of Lenton-hall, Notts. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. William 
Henry Fremantle, Fellow of All Souls’, Vicar 
of Lewknor, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of London, second son of the Right Hon. 
Sir Thomas F. Fremantle, bart., to Isabella 
Maria, second dau. of the late Sir Culling 
Eardley, bart., of Bedwell-park, Herts. 

At Market Bosworth, the Rev. Benjamin B. 
G. Astley, to Maria Catherine, eldest dau, of 
Sir A. and Lady Dixie, of Bosworth-park. 

At 8St.Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Charles 
Dent, esq., Commander H.M.S. ‘“‘ Edgar,”’ to 
Corinna, eldest dau. of Sir Demetrius Cour- 
coumeli, of Corfu. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Chas. Edmund, 
second son of Thomas F. Blackwell, esq., of 
Harrow Weald, to Bertha Georgina, sixth dau. 
of the late Edmund Tritton, C.B., Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, Bengal Army. 

At Wollaston, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Thomas Calvert Beasley, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, second son of John Beasley, esq., 
of Chapel Brampton, near Northampton, to 
Anne Louisa, elder dau. of George Burnham, 
esq., of Wollaston. 

At Wooltan, the Rev. Richard Moss, Incum- 
bent of Christ Church, Blackburn, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert Leicester, In- 
cumbent of Wooltan. 

At Turvey, Beds., the Rev. William Sherwen, 
M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Margaret 
Alethea, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. B. Russell, 
Rector of Turvey and Rural Dean. 

At Shoreham, Kent, the Rev. William Wayte, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, eldest 
son of the late William Wayte, esq., of High- 
lands, Wilts., to Mary Antoinette Lovett, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. H. Lovett Cameron, Vicar 
of Shoreham. 
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At St. Barnabas, South Kennington, Alfred, 
second son of Richard Rowson, esq., of Grap- 
penhall, Cheshire, to Elizabeth Jessie, widow 
of James Edward Allen, jun., esq., and only 
dau. of the Rev. T. N. Hamilton, late Chap- 
lain H.E.L.C.S. 

Aug. 8. AtSt. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Lieut.- 
Col. Geo. Grant Gordon, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
eldest son of the late Lord Francis Gordon, to 
Constance Augusta Lennox, dau. of Laurance 
Peel, esq., and of the late Lady Jane Peel. 

At St.George’s, Hanover-square, Viscount 
Dangan, eldest son of the Earl Cowley, G.C.B., 
to Emily Gwendolen, second dau. of Col. Peers 
Williams, of Temple-house, Berks. 

At the Abbey Church, Bath, Robert Thomp- 
son, esq., of Stockton-on-Tees, and of Gros- 
venor-house, Bath, to Matilda Tate, only dau, 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Marrett, of York-villa, 
Bath. 

At Vallorbes, Switzerland, Lieut. Cecil Geo. 
Sloane Stanley, R.N., eldest son of the Rev. G. 
Sloane Stanley, Rector of Branstone, Leicester- 
shire, to Adrienne, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. T. V. D. Jaques, of Montagny, Switzer- 
land. 

At Tinwell, Rutland, Orlando Edmonds, jun., 
esq., of Stamford, to Mary Jane, third dau. of 
the Rev. Chas, Arnold, Rector of Tinwell, and 
Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 

At St. Margaret’s, Lee, Clifford Christopher- 
son, esq., of Lewisham, third son of the late 
William Christopherson, esq., of Blackheath, 
Kent, to Susan, fourth dau. of the late Robert 
Jacomb Hood, esq., of Bardon-park, Leicester- 
shire. 

Aug. 11. At St. Michael’s, St. Alban’s, Sir 
Charles Lawrence Young, bart., of the Inner 
Temple, to Mary Florence, youngest dau. of 
Henry Heyman Toulmin, esq., of Childwick- 
bury, Herts. 

At Sutton-on-Derwent, Yorkshire, William 
Fielding, son of the late Rev. Henry Harding 
and of Lady Emily Harding, to Louisa, eldest 
dau. ; and, at the same time and place, Frederic 
William, third son of Samuel Steward, esq., of 
Connaught-square, to Georgiana, second dau. 
of the Rev. George Rudston Read, Rector of 
Sutton-on-Derwent. 

At Wappenham, Northamptonshire, Stephen 
Adye Ran, solicitor, of Red Lion-square, son 
of James Ram, esq., barrister-at-law, oi the 
Inner Temple, and of Ipswich, to Susan Amelia, 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of 
Wappenham. 

At Northallerton, the Rev. Thomas Martin 
Netherclift, B.A., late of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Hornby, near Cat- 
terick, Yorkshire, to Caroline Sarah, dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Warren Mercer, M.A., Vicar 
of Northallerton. 

At Great Saxham, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry 
Keyworth Creed, B.A., of Monewden, in the 
same county, to Elizabeth Georgina, youngest 
dau. of the late William Mills, esq., of Saxham- 
hall, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At St.Mary Magdalene, St. Leonard’s-on- 
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Sea, Stanley S. Sutherland, esq., H.M.’s Bengal 
Staff Corps, second son of J. W. Sutherland, 
esq., of Coombe, near Croydon, Surrey, to 
Olivia Emilie, youngest dau. of T. W. Coventry, 


esq. 

At Terrington, Yorkshire, Thomas Stanton 
Starkey, Captain in the 9th (Queen’s Royal) 
Lancers, to Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Hall, Rector of Terrington. 

At Kilworth, Edmund D. Smith, esq., Capt. 
in H.M.’s 95th Regt., son of Samuel Smith, 
esq., of Westbourne-terrace-road, Hyde-park, 
to Mary Matilda, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Cooke Collis, jun., esq., of Castle Cooke, co. 
Cork. 

Aug. 12. At Westminster Abbey, Eustace 
John, eldest son of Col. Wilson Patten, M.P., 
to Emily Constantia, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Lord John Thynne. 

At Netley, Hants., the Rev. Matthew Mor- 
timer F finch, B.A., Curate of Donhead St. Mary, 
Wilts., second son of the late John Drake 
Ffinch, esq., of Greenwich, to Lydia Jane, 
second dau. of the late John Jones Dyer, esq., 
of the Admiralty, Whitehall. 

At Trinity Church, Weymouth, Thomas T. 
B. Hooke, esq., of Norton-hall, Worcestershire, 
to Anna Maria Rosa, fifth dau. of the late Rev. 
Charles Clifton, M.A., of Tymar, Rector of 
Lianifgan and Llanfrynach, co. Brecon. 

At St.John’s, Worcester, James Berwick, 
youngest son of the late Rev. John Davison, 
Prebendary of Worcester Cathedral, and for- 
merly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, to 
Maria, only dau. of Thomas Weston, esq., of 
Lower Wick, near Worcester. 

Aug. 13. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
Henry Dalrymple des Vooux, esq., to the Lady 
Alice Grey Egerton, youngest dau. of the Earl 
of Wilton. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Rev. Theodore Cham- 
bers, eldest son of the Rev. 8. C. Wilks, M.A., 
Rector of Nursling, to Agnes Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Vice-Admiral Sir H. Loraine 
Baker, bart., C.B. 

At Clay Cross, William John Wilson, esq., 
physician, of Clay Cross, to Adeline, dau. of 
Charles Binns, esq., and granddau. of Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, of Wolverton-park, Hants. 

At St.Lawrence, Wormley, Herts., Henry 
Parr Jones, esq., of Portway-house, War- 
minster, Wilts., to Louisa, younger dau. of the 
late Thomas Littler, esq., of Manchester. 

At St. Andrew’s, Halstead, Essex, the Rev. 
Charles Musgrave Harvey, M.A., of Ch. Ch., 
Oxford, elder son of the Rev. Richard Harvey, 
Rector of Hornsey, and Canon of Gloucester, 
to Frances Harriet, second dau. of J. Brewster, 
esq., of Ashford-lodge, Halstead. 

At the parish church, Pett, Sussex, Edward 
Anthony Deane, esq., R.N., to Ann Margaret, 
dau. of the late Henry Wilkinson, esq., of 
Woodville-house, Blackheath, and widow of 
Chas. J. Brown, esq., late of Blackheath. 

At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, the Rev. John 
Le Mesurier, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Bem- 
bridge, to Gertrude Augusta, second dau. of 
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Cortlandt Macgregor Skinner, esq., of the 
Lodge, Bembridge, and formerly Capt. in the 
Ist (or King’s) Dragoon Guards. 

At Donnington, George B., eldest son of 
Henry Ashworth, esq., of the Oaks, near 
Bolton, to Ruth, youngest dau. of John Jones, 
esq., Ruckley Grange, Salop, and granddau. 
of the late George Jones, esq., of Shackerby- 
hall, near Albrighton. 

At Berswick, near Stafford, the Rev. Parkes 
Wilby, Curate of Petersham, Surrey, to Anna 
Cordelia, eldest dau. of Allan Maclean Skinner, 
Q.C., Judge of County Courts holden in South 
Staffordshire, and Recorder of Windsor. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, Surrey, Theodore 
Chambers, eldest son of the Rev. 8. C. Wilks, 
Rector of Nursling, Hampshire, to Agnes 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Sir Henry Loraine Baker, bart., C.B. 

At St. James’s, Poole, Frederick W. Devon, 
esq., of Lisnavagh, co. Carlow, second son of 
C. Devon, esq., of St. Vincent’s, Kent, to Char- 
lotte Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. A. Wilkin- 
son, Incumbent of St. James’s, Poole. 

Aug. 14. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., H. 
Blundell, esq., Capt. in the P.C.O. Rifle Brigade, 
eldest son of the late R. B. B. H. Blundell, 
esq., of Deysbrook, West Derby, to the Hon. 
Beatrice Byng, Maid of Honour to H.M. the 
Queen, and youngest dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. the Hon. H. D. Byng. 

Henry Lushington Comyn Robinson, Lieut. 
R.N., third son of the Ven. Archdeacon Robin- 
son, D.D., Master of the Temple and Canon of 
Rochester, to Christina, only dau. of Thomas 
Thompson, esq., Capt. R.N. 

Aug. 18. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the 
Rev. Charles Dallas Marston, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, to Katharine, eldest dau. of John Hales 
Calcraft, esq., of Rempstone, Dorset, and the 
Lady Caroline Calcraft. 

At Knockyn, Shropshire, Arthur Philip, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Henry J. LLoyd, 
Rector of Sclattyn, to Katrine Selina, youngest 
dau. of the late Adm. the Hon. Charles Orlando 
Bridgeman. 

At St. Mary’s, Birkenhead, Joseph Richard, 
second son of W. D. Busk, esq., of St. Peters- 
burgh, to Mary Hamilton, fourth dau. of John 
Laird, esq., M.P., Birkenhead. 

Aug. 19. At Astley, the Rev. James Brook, 
M.A., Incumbent of Helme, Yorkshire, to Ruth, 
third dau.; and at the same time and place, 
Charles Henry Johnson, esq., of Seedley, near 
Manchester, to Rosa, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Alfred Hewlett, M.A., Incumbent of Astley. 

At Maltby, the Rev. John Earle, Rector of 
Swanswick, late Fellow of Oriel, to Jane, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. George Rolleston, 
Vicar of Maltby. 

In the parish church of St. Peter-Port, in the 
Island of Guernsey, the Rev. William John 
Mellish, M.A., Vicar of Orston, Notts., eldest 
son of William Mellish, esq., of Haute Ville, 
Guernsey, to Sophia Stafford, dau. of Peter 
Stafford Carey, esq., Bailiff of Guernsey. 
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THe Marquis oF NorMANBY, 
K.G., G.C.B. 

July 28. At Hamilton Lodge, South 
Kensington, aged 66, the Marquis of 
Normanby, K.G., G.C.B. 

The deceased, Constantine Henry 
Phipps, Marquis of Normanby, Earl of 
Mulgrave, Viscount Normanby, and 
Baron Malgrave, of Mulgrave, York- 
shire, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom; Baron Mulgrave, of New Ross, 
co. Wexford, in the peerage of Ireland, 
was the eldest son of Henry, first Earl 
Mulgrave, by Martha Sophia, daughter 
of the late Christopher Thomson Ma- 
ling, Esq., of West Herrington, Durham. 
His lordship was born on the 15th of 
May, 1797, and received his education 
at Harrow School, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at which University he 
took his degree as M.A. in 1818. Shortly 
after he attained his majority he entered 
Parliament as member for Scarborough, 
a borough wherein his family had great 
influence. His first speech in the House 
of Commons, made in 1819, was in fa- 
vour of the Roman Catholic claims, and 
was considered by his political friends a 
decided success. He also earnestly se- 
conded Lord John Russell’s resolutions 
on reform in a speech somewhat in ad- 
vance of his party, but shortly after- 
wards resigned his seat in Parliament 
(his opinions not being those of his fa- 
mily), and retired to Italy. In 1822 he 
was elected member for Higham Ferrars, 
and he shortly afterwards returned home 
to resume his position in the House of 
Commons. About that time he wrote 
several political pamphlets of great abi- 
lity. In 1826, at the general election, 
he was elected representative of the bo- 


rough of Malton, and gave his support 
to Mr. Canning’s administration. He 
was then a Liberal, and a popular 
member in the Lower House. In the 
summer of 1832, having the previous 
year succeeded his father as Earl Mul- 
grave, he was appointed Captain-Gene- 
ral and Governor of Jamaica, an office 
which he filled with much credit. On 
the formation of Lord Melbourne’s first 
administration, Lord Mulgrave accepted 
the post of Lord Privy Seal, with a seat 
in the c»binet. In April, 1835, Lord 
Melbourne being again in office, the 
late Lord was selected for the import- 
ant post of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
His reception in Dublin the following 
month was enthusiastic, and altogether 
he was a popular viceroy. In June, 
1838, he was created Marquis of Nor- 
manby. In February, 1839, he succeeded 
Lord Glenelg as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, an office he held but a few 
months, as he removed in August of that 
year to the Home Department, which 
post he held till September, 1841. In 
August, 1846, he was appointed am- 
bassador at Paris, where he remained 
till the early part of 1852; in the latter 
part of that year he had a very serious 
illness, which so affected his gene- 
ral health that he was advised to re- 
side abroad. It was while there that 
he accepted from Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment in 1854 the post of Minister 
at Tuscany—a country where, at dif- 
ferent times, he had passed many years; 
but he resigned the office in 1858. 
Returning home in time for the first 
meeting of the present Parliament, he 
denounced in a speech, delivered that 
night, the grounds on which it was at- 
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tempted to remove the Ministry of Lord 
Derby, and objected to any change 
which should place the supreme control 
of Foreign Affairs again in the hands of 
Lord Palmerston, whose recognition of 
the French Republic of 1848 he entirely 
disapproved of. From that time his 
general course of policy was in conformity 
with the declarations he made upon his 
first return to England. 

The late peer, besides his political 
writings (one of which published in 
1861, a pamphlet on Italian affairs, cre- 
ated a controversy with Mr. Gladstone), 
was the author of several works of merit, 
among others, “Yes and No,” “ Ma- 
tilda,” “The Contrast,” &c. 

His lordship married, the 12th of 
August, 1818, the Hon. Maria Liddell, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Henry, first 
Lord Ravensworth, by whom, who sur- 
vives her husband, he leaves issue an 
only son, George Augustus Constantine, 
Earl of Mulgrave. 

In 1832, his Lordship was made a 
Privy Councillor, and nominated Knight 
Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order; he became in 1847 a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Civil Divi- 
sion of the Order of the Bath; and he 
was invested with the Order of the 
Garter in 1841. 

The late Marquis is succeeded in the 
family honours by his only son, the Earl 
of Mulgrave, who formerly represented 
Scarborough in the House of Commons 
during several Parliaments. He was 
formerly in the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and subsequently in the North York 
Militia, and was treasurer of the Queen’s 
Household from January, 1853, to Fe- 
bruary, 1858, having been controller 
from July, 1851, to February, 1852. In 
January, 1858, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of Nova Scotia, and has 
recently returned. His lordship mar- 
ried, August 17, 1844, Laura, daughter 
of the late Mr. Robert Russell. 


THE Ear oF MornINGTON. 
July 25. At Paris, aged 49, the Earl 
of Mornington. 
The deceased, William Arthur Pole 
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Tylney Long Wellesley, Earl of Morn- 
ington, Viscount Wellesley of Dangan 
Castle, and Baron Mornington of Morn- 
ington, co. Meath, in the peerage of 
Ireland, and Baron Maryborough of 
Maryborough, Queen’s County, in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom, was 
the only surviving son of William, fourth 
Earl (better known as Mr. Wellesley 
Pole), by his first wife, Miss Tylney Long, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of the late 
Sir James Tylney Long, Bart., and was 
born at Wanstead House in 1813. He 
was thus grandson of the first Lord 
Maryborough, brother of the Marquis 
Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Lord Cowley. On the death of his father, 
in July, 1857, he succeeded to the family 
honours, but, through the extravagance 
of his father, to a greatly diminished 
patrimony. He has left an only sister, 
Lady Victoria Long Wellesley, to whom 
the whole of the maternal property, once 
of great value, descends. In default of 
male heirs, the Irish titles merge into 
the long list of honours enjoyed by the 
Duke of Wellington. The barony of 
Maryborough of the United Kingdom, 
by his Lordship’s death, becomes extinct. 


GenERAL Lorp Downzs, G.C.B. 

‘ July 25. At Bert-house, Athy, co. 
Kildare, aged 74, the Right Hon. Ulysses 
de Burgh, Baron Downes of Aghanville, 
King’s County, Colonel of the 29th 
Regiment of Foot. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
Thomas Burgh, Esq., by the only daugh- 
ter of David Aigoin, Esq., was born in 
Dublin, Aug. 15,1788. He entered the 
army March 31, 1804, and, first as aide- 
de-camp to Sir John Cradock, and after- 
wards as Assistant Military Secretary 
to the Duke of Wellington, he served 
thoughout the Peninsular War, and was 
present at the battles of Talavera (where 
he was slightly wounded), Busaco, Fu- 
entes d’Onor, and El Bodon; sieges of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz; battles 
of Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyre- 
nees; siege of San Sebastian; battles of 
the Nivelle (at which he had his horse 
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killed under him), Nive, and Toulouse 
(where he was slightly wounded). He 
held the office of Surveyor-General of 
the Ordnance from 1820 to 1827, and 
several Staff appointments in the United 
Kingdom, and was much respected by 
all classes in the British Army with 
whom he was brought in contact. 

In 1826 he became a peer, in suc- 
cession to his cousin, the first Lord 
Downes, and in 1838 he was chosen a 
representative peer for Ireland, He 
married first, on June 20, 1815, Maria, 
only daughter of the late Mr. Walter 
Bagenal, who died in 1842; and secondly, 
in August, 1846, Christophena, widow 
of John Willis Fleming, Esq., of Stone- 
ham, Hants., who died in October, 1860. 
By his first marriage he leaves surviv- 
ing issue Anne, the wife of the Earl of 
Clonmell; his other daughter, wife of 
the present Lord Seaton, died only re- 
cently*. Having no male issue, the 
title is extinct. 

His lordship had received the gold 
cross and one clasp for Vittoria, Pyre- 
nees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse, and 
the silver war-medal and six clasps for 
Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca. 
In 1860 he was made a Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath; and he was also 
a Knight of the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal and of St. Anne of Russia. His 
commissions bore date as follow :—En- 
sign, March 31, 1804; lieutenant, No- 
vember 12, 1804; captain, September 4, 
1806; major, March 31, 1811; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Sept. 5, 1812; colonel, 
May 27, 1825; major-general, Jan. 10, 
1837 ; lieutenant-general, November 9, 
1846; general, June 20, 1854; and 
colonel of the 29th Regiment, Aug. 15, 
1850. 


Hvueu Baron Hatxett, G.C.H. 
July 26. At Hanover, aged 71, Gene- 
ral Hugh Baron Halkett, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Hanoverian Army. 
The deceased General, who was the 
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younger brother of General Sir Colin 
Halkett, was born in the year 1784, and, 
his father and grandfather having served 
in the Scotch brigade in the pay of Hol- 
land, he himself was entered as a cadet 
in the same when he was only ten years 
old. Very shortly after this, Holland 
was overrun by the French, and all the 
members of the brigade had the option 
of entering the English service. Young 
Halkett did so, and after being quartered 
for a few months in Ireland, he was sent 
to India, where he served until the peace 
of Amiens. 

In 1803, when Hanover was occupied 
by the French, the native troops were 
taken into the pay of England, and, 
under.the name of the King’s German 
Legion, they bore a very distinguished 
part in the war. Halkett received a 
commission in the corps, and with them 
he shared in the expedition to Hanover 
in 1805, in that against Copenhagen in 
1807, and in the Corunna and the Wal- 
cheren campaigns. He served also with 
it in the Peninsula from 1809 to 1812, 
after which he was removed to the north 
of Europe, but he still remained con- 
nected with his old corps. 

In May, 1813, Halkett was sent with 
a small body of men from the King’s 
German Legion to the north of Ger- 
many to reinforce Walmoden, who was 
endeavouring, with a very inferior force, 
to hold Davoust in check. No sooner 
had he arrived than he was placed in 
command of the First Hanoverian Bri- 
gade, consisting of three battalions of 
German troops. His brigade distin- 
guished itself at the battle of Goerde, 
where Walmoden, with great skill and 
daring, crushed Pécheux, who, with 
a small army, was making his way to 
join Davoust ; and afterwards, when the 
French had been paralyzed by the battle 
of Leipsic, they came on to Hanover. 
This force, in conjunction with the 
Swedes under Bernadotte, afterwards 
defeated the Danes and detached Den- 
mark from the French alliance. This 
campaign, though comparatively little 
known, cleared the whole country be- 
tween the Elbe and the Weser, cut 
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Davoust’s army in two, and put an end 
to the open hostility of Denmark. 

In the following year the German 
Legion was in the Netherlands, and 
Halkett with it; and in 1815 he com- 
manded the Third Hanoverian Brigade 
of Infantry at Waterloo. The Hano- 
verians were not heavily engaged till 
late in the day; but then they found 
themselves face to face with Cambronne 
and the Old Guard, on the extreme left 
of the French line of battle. Colonel 
Halkett, to encourage his men, who 
were mostly new troops that had never 
been under fire, observing that the 
French General’s horse had been shot 
under him, rode forward and made him 
prisoner, an exploit that was speedily 
followed by the flight of the Old Guard. 
The Hanoverians accompanied the Duke 
of Wellington to Paris, and Colonel 
Halkett remained there for some time. 

For his services he was rewarded with 
the Companionship of the Bath; this, 
and the grade of lieutenant-colonel, was 
all that he attained in the British army, 
as at the close of the war he entered the 
Hanoverian service, with the rank of 
major-general, and rose in the course of 
years to the command-in-chief of the 
army, beside receiving the title of Baron. 
A few years ago, his failing eyesight 
obliged him to retire into private life, 
but he continued to reside with his 
family at Hanover, in the full possession 
of all his other faculties to the very last, 
and he enjoyed the well-merited affection 
and esteem of every one, from the King 
downwards. 


Siz CRESSWELL CRESSWELL. 

July 29. At Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, 
aged 69, Sir Cresswell Cresswell, J udge 
of the Court for Probate, Divorces, and 
Causes Matrimonial. 

The deceased, who was the fourth son 
of Francis Easterby, Esq., of Black- 
heath (who on marrying the heiress of 
John Cresswell, Esq., of Cresswell, took 
the surname of that ancient Northum- 
brian family), was born in 1794, and 
educated at the Charterhouse and Em- 
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manuel College, Cambridge, and was 
called to the bar at the Middie Temple 
in 1819. Having attained the rank of 
King’s Counsel in 1834, and led the 
Northern Circuit with an ability which 
acquired him high reputation, he was, 
in 1837, returned to Parliament in the 
Conservative interest, as member for 
Liverpool. He continued to represent 
that community till 1842, when, by the 
Government of Sir R. Peel, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Justices of the Com- 
mon Pleas, where he sat for sixteen years, 
and as a judge he was universally al- 
lowed to be one of the ablest, most im- 
partial, and most acute. In 1858, on 
the establishment of the new court for 
the hearing causes connected with ma- 
trimony, divorce, and wills, Sir Cress- 
well was appointed its first judge, and 
in that capacity he very successfully 
discharged the heavy duty of moulding 
the practice and procedure of an entirely 
new and untried jurisdiction. The la- 
bour of all this was exceedingly heavy, 
but seemed not to affect him, and he 
was in apparently robust health when 
he was thrown from his horse in St. 
James’s-park on the 17th of July, and 
his kneepan was fractured. From this 
he was rapidly recovering, and had 
quitted his bed, when he was suddenly 
carried off by disease of the heart, which 
had been hitherto unsuspected. 

“The Times” remarks of the de- 
ceased :— 

“When he was made one of the Jus- 
tices of the Queen’s Bench, in 1842, it 
was because he was a sound lawyer, and 
certainly not because he was a member 
for Liverpool. He fully answered all 
expectations formed cf him as a lawyer. 
He was what is called a ‘strong’ judge. 
That is to say, he was not only a learned 
judge, but a man who would have his 
own way. He had sufficient confidence 
in himself, a sufficient contempt for his 
audience, and a sufficient power of saying 
very disagreeable truths at proper times 
to keep every one in awe of him. It is 
a great temptation to have this power 
in that position, and perhaps Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell abused it as little as it is 
in human nature to do..... 

“The building up of a new system of 
law must have grown to be a labour of 
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love with Sir Cresswell Cresswell, He 
had long since earned his pension. He 
was rich in private means; he was child- 
less, and, indeed, unmarried. It could 
only have been an absorbing interest in 
his work and a desire to consolidate the 
practice of his Court which could have 
induced him to toil on in a drudgery 
which must have caused him frequent 
disgust and continual labour. It is true 
that he was generally appreciated by 
his countrymen and countrywomen, and 
was doubtless conscious that he was 
doing his work well; but in the work 
itself he could have taken no pleasure. 
He was a hard-working, conscientious, 
and successful public servant, and his 
life has been useful.” 


Sie Isaac Grant, Bart., OF 
MonyYMvsk. 

July 19. At Spring Bank, Aberdeen, 
aged 71, Sir Isaac Grant, Bart., of Mony- 
musk, 

The deceased, who was born on the 
5th of July, 1792, was the third son of 
Sir Archibald Grant, the fourth Baronet, 
by his wife, Mary, only child of John 
Forbes, Esq., of Newe, and Anne, his 
wife, daughter of Duff of Muirton. He 
succeeded his brother, Sir James Grant, 
the fifth Baronet, on the 30th of August, 
1859. He was never married, and is 
himself succeeded by his nephew, now 
Sir Archibald Grant, the seventh Baronet, 
who was born on the 21st September, 
1823, and was for some time a captain 
in the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Sir Archibald’s father, Robert Grant, 
Esq., of Tillyfour, J.P., Convener and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of 
Aberdeen (Sir Isaac’s youngest brother), 
married Charlotte, daughter of William 
Walter Yea, Esq., and granddaughter of 
Sir William Yea, first Baronet, of Pyr- 
land, Somerset, and died on the 15th 
of March, 1857, having had by her (who 
died on the 28th of November, 1848) be- 
side Sir Archibald, the present Baronet, 
another son, Francis William, formerly 
of the 16th Lancers, and two daughters— 
viz., Mary Jane Forbes, married on the 
20th October, 1853, to John Gregson, 
Esq., of Burdon, co. Durham, and Bram- 
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ham, Yorkshire; and Louisa Charlotte 
Yea, who died, unmarried, in 1839. 

The Grants of Monymusk—a branch 
of the Grants Earls of Seafield—are one 
of the oldest families in Scotland. The 
immediate ancestor of the house of Mony- 
musk was Archibald Grant, younger son 
of Sir James Grant, of Grant, by his 
wife, Lady Barbara Erskine, a daughter 
of the Earl of Mar. 


THE MAHARANEE JENDAN KOwWER. 

Aug.1. At Abingdon House, Ken- 
sington, the Maharanee Jendan Kower, 
relict of Runjeet Singh. 

The following sketch of the eventful 
life of the Maharanee is epitomized from 
the “ Daily Telegraph,” and is probably 
as correct in its main features as Eu- 
ropean information can make it :— 


“Chunda Kour, as her name should 
have been written,—that is to say, ‘ the 
Silver or Moonlike Queen,’—was the 
wife of ‘the Lion of the Punjaub,’ and 
the mother of the little Prince whom 
we deposed from the throne of the 
Five Waters. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, this faded Sikh woman who 
has just passed away among us s0 si- 
lently was the most powerful Sultana in 
Asia. She was the favourite wife of 
Runjeet Singh’s zenana, and, ruling him, 
she ruled all Northern India, from the 
Khyber Pass to the Sutlej. 

“A mere sketch of her career will 
range through all the romance of po- 
verty and splendour, crime, success, and 
misfortune. Chunda Kour, although 
the wife of the Maharajah of the Pun- 
jaub, was not, if report speaks true, very 
nobly born. One version of her birth 
makes her father a dog-keeper in the 
service of Runjeet ; but at any rate she 
was selected as one of his harem, and 
came to be its mistress. From that 
time if she could have written the his- 
tory of her marvellous life, blood, and 
not ink, would have been the fitting 
medium to have used. Kurruck Singh 
succeeded Runjeet, and he was despatched 
with acetate of lead and corrosive sub- 
limate mingled in a curry. Nao Nehal 
Singh followed Kurruck on the throne ; 
but as he passed upon his elephant under 
an arch, after his coronation, it was 
contrived that the masonry should fall 
and crush him. The widow of Kurruck 
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still stood in the way, and her chamber- 
women were bribed to beat her brains 
out with a stone as they stood behind 
her, braiding and perfuming her hair. 
Shere Singh, a son of the murdered 
Princess, yet blocked the path to the 
throne against Chunda Kour’s child, and 
he too was despatched by an adroit 
treachery. An English rifle was shown 
to him as he sate upon the ‘ gadi,’ and 
when its muzzle was turned to his breast 
in the course of examining it, the trigger 
was pressed, and four slugs were dis- 
charged into his heart. 

“ Thus at last the crown of the Pun- 
jaub was won, and placed upon the in- 
fant head of Dhuleep Singh; his mother, 
the Princess now dead, employing the 
influence thus obtained to revel in li- 
cense. Sometimes, however, she was 
obliged to be the spectatress of murder, 
and not its accomplice, as when the 
troops at. Lahore bayoneted her brother, 
the Prince Jewahir, as he reviewed 
them, sprinkling her robe and that of 
her son with his blood. But she re- 
placed her brother with a lover, Lall 
Singh, and, in conjunction with him, 
declared war upon the British by march- 
ing her Sikhs across the Sutlej. Mood- 
kee, Aliwal, and Ferozeshah ended the 
first Sikh war, and reduced her to the 


mere guardianship of a protected Prince. 

“Then she commenced the network 
of intrigue with Moolraj of Mooltan, 
Golab Singh of Cashmere, and Dost 
Mahomed of Affghanistan, which led to 
the murder of the English officers at the 
first-named place, and to the second 


Sikh war. Her emissaries, under pre- 
tence of fetching drugs from various 
cities, carried on correspondence for her 
with all the discontents in India. Con- 
fined to fortresses, she bribed the guards 
with costly necklaces of pearl and gold; 
her money and messages circulated in 
every Sikh barrack and village. So 
well was she served, too, that when one 
of her messengers was executed at La- 
hore, his wife begged his armlet as a 
relic of love at the scaffold, and instantly 
took out of it one of the Maharanee’s 
letters, tore it into a hundred pieces, 
and swallowed them to save detection. 
She was removed to Benares, too late to 
avert the great war which she had fo- 
mented. Far away from the Punjaub, 
pacing her prison in the ‘ holy city’ like 
a caged tigress, she heard the echoes of 
the cannon of Goojerat, which deposed 
Runjeet Singh’s dynasty for ever, and 
made the Five Waters a province of the 
Victorious English. 
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“Thenceforward she passed from the 
eyes of men, a pensioner of the British 
power,—her hundred lovers dead or de- 
graded, her influence gone with her 
beauty and her youth,—the son for 
whom she had sinned and plotted de- 
throned, an exile, and a renegade from 
the grand and conquering creed of the 
Khalsa. Before her eyes, as she lately 
sank in death, in the country whither 
she had followed her son, these scenes, 
and a thousand as full of Eastern splen- 
dour and crime, must have passed. 
Whatever the intoxications of power, 
whatever the delights of luxury, what- 
ever the charm of unbridled self-indul- 
gence, wealth, and influence, that wi- 
thered, silent woman had experienced 
them all.” 


JosHva FIELD, Esq., F.R.S. 

4ug. 11. At Balham Hill-house, 
Surrey, aged 76, Joshua Field, Esq., 
F.R.S., a leading member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 

The deceased was one of the eminent 
firm of Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and 
Field, of Lambeth. His attention had 
been especially directed to the marine 
engine and to steam navigation since 
the year 1816, when Maudslay and Co. 
made a pair of combined engines, each 
14-horse power, applying the power to 
the paddle-wheel shaft by the crank, 
instead of by cog-wheels, according to 
the previous mode. As is well known, 
this establishment took a very prominent 
part in the prosecution of steam naviga- 
tion; and it deserves to be remembered 
that it was Messrs. Maudslay and Field 
who boldly engaged to construct engines 
of adequate power to propel a vessel 
across the Atlantic, of the necessary size 
to carry sufficient fuel for the voyage, 
at a time when many competent autho- 
rities doubted its practicability, and the 
first constructors of the day declined to 
undertake it. The engines were com- 
pleted and fitted on board the “Great 
Western,” in March 1838; and shortly 
afterwards that vessel started on her 
first voyage from Bristol, reaching New 
York, a distance of 3,000 miles, in 
13 days and 10 hours. The success of 
this voyage across the Atlantic exceeded 
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the most sanguine expectations of the 
promoters, and there seemed no limit to 
the extension of ocean steam navigation, 
other companies and larger vessels being 
speedily projected and designed. 

The late Mr. Field was one of six 
young men * who, towards the end of the 
year 1817, founded the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. He was one of its 
earliest vice-presidents, and he continued 
to hold that office until elected president 
on the 18th January, 1848, being the 
first president selected from that class 
of engineers whose attention had been 
more particularly devoted to purely 
mechanical pursuits and the construction 
of machinery. This office he filled for 
two years,—the period permitted by 
the regulations,—discharging the duties 
which belonged to it with great assi- 
duity and devotion. In his inaugural 
address, delivered on February 1, 1848, 
he alluded particularly to the changes 
which had then been introduced into 
steam navigation, and to some of the 
more marked improvements, both in the 
engines and the vessels, by which they 
had been adapted for carrying cargo and 
fuel for long voyages, and for attaining 
great speed on short voyages.—The 
Builder. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 23. The Rev. Henry Hutton (p. 243) 
was of Wadham College, Oxford; B.A. 1830, 
M.A. 1833. He published “‘ Lectures on the 
English Liturgy,” Woburn, 1848; also Ser- 
mons, Tracts, and Pastoral Letters. 

June 25. The Rev. James Dickson Dixon 
(p. 243), who was of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
B.A. 1837, M.A. 1840, published various ser- 
mons. 

July 8. The Rev. James Frederick Todd 
(p. 244) was of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1830, M.A. 1833. He published “A 
Letter to the Rev. R. Scott on occasion of 
his Visitation Sermons, May 14 and July 26, 
1845,” London, 4to., 1845; ‘“* The Identity of 
True Religion in all Ages,” London, 8vo,, 1849; 
** Essays on Education and the Province of the 
Intellect in Religious Inquiries,” 1851; and 
**Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount,” 
1856. 





* Henry Robinson Palmer, Joshua Field, 
William Maudslay, James Jones, Charles 
Collinge, and James Ashwell. 
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July 15. The Rev. Edward Pryce Owen 
(p. 244), who was the only son of the Ven. 
Hugh Owen, Archdeacon of Salop, was of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; B.A. 1810, M.A, 
1816. He was formerly Viear of Wellington 
and Rector of Eyton, Salop, and preacher of 
Park-street Chapel, Grosvenor-square. He was 
author of the “‘ Book of Etchings,”’ fol. ; vol. i. 
1842, vol. ii. 1855. 

July 17, At Eastbourne, the Rev. W. B. 
Wright, late Chaplain at Malacca. 

July 20. At Jarrow-on-Tyne, aged 34, the 
Rev. Robert Westmorland Hutchinson. 

July 25. Aged 63, the Rev. Charles Isaac 
Yorke, Rector of Shenfield. He was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1827, 
and author of “The Church of Christ Por- 
trayed,” and ‘Original Researches in the 
Word of God.” 

July 27. At Preston Bissett, Bucks., aged 
71, the Rev. John Edward Sabin, for forty 
years Rector of that parish, and formerly 
Minister of Eaton Chapel, London. He was 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, B.A. 1815, M.A. 
1818, and published “‘ Judgment on the Quick ;”” 
**Kingship of Jesus ;” “Warning Word to the 
Church of England ;” ‘ Courvoisier;” ‘ Let- 
ters to a Member of Parliament on Dissent ;” 
“Peace in Believing; ‘‘God’s History of 
Man ;” and “ Sermons for the Times.” 

At Uckfield, Sussex, aged 67, the Rev. John 
Streatfeild, M.A., Incumbent. 

July 28. At Erith, Kent, aged 56, the Rev. 
Edward Eyre, Rector of Larling, Norfolk. 
He was of Merton College, Oxford, B.A. 1829, 
M.A. 1833, and author of ‘‘The Parables of 
our Lord, with their Applications, translated 
jnto Verse.” 

Aug. 4. At Battenhurst, Sussex, aged 39, 
the Rev. John Goodacre, LL.D., Rector of 
Wilby-cum-Harpham, Norfolk. 

Aug. 6. At the Vicarage, Pinhoe, near 
Exeter, aged 65, the Rev. John Bradford. 

At Buckworth Rectory, Huntingdon, aged 
56, the Rev. John Duncombe Shafto. 

Aug. 8. At Lowestoft, aged 78, the Rev. 
F. Cunningham, formerly Vicar of that parish. 

At Leamington, the Rev. Charles Thomas 
Dawes, Vicar of Dilhorne, Staffordshire. 

Aug. 10. Suddenly, at Endon, near Pershore, 
Worcestershire, aged 40, the Rev. Arthur 
Carden, son of the late Sir Henry R. Carden, 
bart., of Templemore Abbey, Ireland. 

Aug. 11. At Bishopstone, aged 56, Richard 
Lane Freer, D.D., Archdeacon of Hereford, 
Prelector of Hereford Cathedral, and Rector 
of Bishopstone-cum-Yazor. He was the only 
surviving son of the Rev. Thomas Lane Freer, 
from 1835 till 1843 Rector of Handsworth, 
near Birmingham. He was educated at West- 
minster School, to which he was always warmly 
attached, officiating as steward of the Old 
Westminsters’ dinner in 1845, and signing the 
memorial (1847) to Dean Buckland in favour 
of the continuance of the Westminster Play, 
his constant attendance at which was the 
signal for a hearty welcome, In 1829 he was 
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ordained deacon to his father’s curacy at 
Handsworth, and in 1830 priest. In 1852 
Bishop Hampden appointed him Archdeacon 
of Hereford, on the resignation of his aged 
relative, the Ven. Henry Wetherell, B.D., 
Canon of Gloucester, and Rector of Thruxton 
and Kentworth, Herefordshire. In 1861 he 
became Prelector of the Cathedral, vice the 
Rev. W. E. Evans, appointed a Canon Resi- 
dentiary. He married, in 1848, Harriet, dau. 
of the Rev. J. Clutton, D.D., Canon of Here- 
ford. Beside his first Charge, which was 
published, Archdeacon Freer published a vo- 
lume of hymns, a sermon preached at the 
consecration of St. John’s, Perry-bar (Hands- 
worth), in 1833, and a farewell sermon at 
Handsworth in 1835. 

Aug. 12. Aged 33, the Rev. Charles Douglas, 
Curate of Trinity Church, Whitehaven, second 
son of Daniel. Douglas, esq., of Lythmore, 
Whitehaven. 

Aug. 14. Suddenly, at the Rectory, Upper 
Clatford, Andover, Hants., the Rev. Edward 
Frowd, Rector. of that parish for. upwards of 
33 years. 

Aug. 17.. At Ellesborough Rectory, Bucks., 
aged 60, while on a visit to his brother-in-law, 
the Rev. William Milner Farish,. late Incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s, Preston. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 26. In New Zealand, aged 33, Harry 
Valette Jones, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Harry D. Jones, G.C.B. 

May2. At Melbourne, Australia, accidentally 
killed, aged 32, Herbert Brown, fourth surviv- 
ing son of the late Rev. J. Rogers, of the Home, 
Salop. 

May 4. Murdered by the natives, on the 
road from Tataraimaka to New Plymouth, New 
Zealand, while in the discharge of his duty with 
an escort of H.M.’s 57th. Regt., aged 28, Staff 
Assistant-Surgeon William Astle Hope, A.B., 
M.B., T.C.D., fourth son of the late Ralph J. 
Hope, esq., J.P., of Urelands, co. Wicklow. 

May 6. At Otago, New. Zealand, aged 63, 
Eliza Jane, widow of Major. R.. B, Fulton, of 
the Bengal Artillery. 

May 15, At the British Legation, Peking, 
aged 48, William Charles Milne, M.A., Assistant 
Chinese Secretary to H.M.’s Legation in China, 

May 21. At Theyat-Myo, Burmah, aged 40, 
Major James Fraser, H.M.’s 60th Royal Rifles, 
3rd Battalion, only son of the late Col. Hugh 
Fraser, R.A. 

June 8. At sea, aged 38, Mary Catherine, 
wife of Major James W. Stubbs, Madras Army. 

June 9. At Meerut, Francis Oliver Barker, 
esq., M.D., of H.M.’s 90th Regt. 

At Dugshai, Simla, N. D. S. Wallich, Surgeon 
H.M.’s Ist Bengal Cavalry, youngest son of 
the late N. Wallich, esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

June 10. At his residence, Choisy-terrace, 
Guernsey, aged 48, after a lingering bronchial 
malady, which he bore with true Christian 
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patience and resignation, Frederick Collings 
Lukis, esq., M.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of numerous European Societies, &c. His 
highly accomplished mind and mild unassum- 
ing disposition endeared him to all who knew 
him. Beloved by all in his social and public 
circle for his integrity and kindness, his pro- 
fessional career, which commenced with Dr. 
Harrison of Stephen’s-green, Dublin, placed 
him above the rank of most of his age and 
standing ; and he was equally successful in his 
native island. His researches in natural history 
and in antiquities were eminently respected, 
and his recent study of the “‘ teredines” of the 
European seas has been stopped by his un- 
timely death. Dr. Lukis communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries a. very. able paper on 
the Primeval Remains of the Channel Islands, 
which was printed in the Archeologia. 

June 1l. At Valparaiso, William Alexander 
Cox, eldest.son of the late Rev. Wm. Graham 
Cole, of St. James’s, Wednesbury, Staffordshire. 

June 13. At Grahamstown, South Africa, 
aged 57, Frederick Carlisle, esq,, fourth son of 
the late Rev. William. Carlisle, af Belmont, 
Staffordshire. 

June 16, At Mercara, Madras, aged 40, Emma 
Berry, wife of Charles Barclay, Surgeon 25th 
Regt. N.I. 

June 29., At Bombay, William Edgworth, 
esq., Capt. 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

July 5. At Bombay, aged 23, Thos. Henry 
Trafford, Liept. R.A.. 

July 14., Frederick Sims Williams, esq. 
(p. 250), was-author of ‘‘ Improvements of the 
Jurisdiction of Equity,’’, Lond., 1852; ‘* Our 
Iron Roads, their History, Construction, and 
Social Influences,” Lond., 8vo., 1852; ‘* The 
New Practice of the Court of Chancery,” Lond., 
1854; ‘*Thoughts on the Doctriueof Eternal 
Punishment, with reference to.the Views of 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice and the Neoplatonists,”’ 
Lond., 8vo., 1857; and ‘*The Wonders of the 
Heavens,” second edition, Lond., 12mo., 1861. 

July 15. Suddenly, in Dublin, Col. Murray 
Octavius Nixon, R.A., youngest son of the late 
Col. Nixon, of the 44th Kegf. 

July 19. At Spring-bwak, Aberdeen, aged 
71, Sir Isaac Grant, bart., ot Monymusk, Aber- 
deenshire. See OBITUARY. 

July 20. At Kalmar-house, Surrey, aged 37, 
Charlotte, wife of Lieut.-Col. Sleigh, and dau. 
of the late Capt. Spellen, R.A. 

July 21. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 48, 
Capt. Niel Snodgrass G. Buchanan, of Knock- 
shinnoch, Ayrshire. 

At Norwich, aged 82, Wm. Adair Hodgson 
Paddon, esq., Retired Paymaster R.N., eldest 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Paddon, Rector 
of Bradfield, Norfolk, and of All Saints, near 
Bungay, Suffolk. 

At Blandford, John Cyril, only son of the 
Rey. John Wade Shelton. 

At Nyn-pk., Northaw, Herts., aged 56, Mary 
Elizabeth Jane, widow of the Rev. John Ash- 
fordby Trenchard, of Stanton-house, Wilts., 
and Northaw. 
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At Laugharne, Carmarthen, from the effects 
of a fall, John Trevor Scurlock, esq., of Doctors’ 
commons, only son of the late Rev. David 
Scurlock, of Bluncorse, Carmarthenshire. 

July 22. At Wiesbaden, John Bax, esq., late 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At his residence, Newark, Notts., aged 81, 
Capt. Jacob Barth, late Adjutant of the Royal 
Sherwood Foresters and Notts, Militia. 

At Salcombe-Regis, Devon, aged 48, Alethea, 
wife of the Rev. John Anderson Morshead, 
Vicar of that parish. 

At the Rev. H. C. Knightly’s, Combroke, 
aged 77, Ann, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
Philip Story, of Lockington-hall, Leicestershire. 

July 23. After many years’ suffering at 
Haslar, aged 79, William Frederick Carter, 
esq., M.D., R.N. 

At Charlesfield-house, by Mid Calder, Mid 
Lothian, Henry Raeburn, esq., of St. Bernard’s. 

At Marlborough-hill, St. John’s-wood, aged 
34, Elien Harriet, wife of George Chapman, 
esq., F.S.A., of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At East Norton, Leicestershire, aged 71, John 
Hippisley Heycock, esq. 

At St. Briavels, Gloucestershire, aged 55, 
Anna Matilda, wife of Francis Henry Byrne, 
esq., late Capt. Rifle Brigade. 

In Gower-st., Bedford-sq., Louisa, relict of 
the late Marmaduke Robert Langdale, esq. 

July 24, At Brighton, aged 77, Bridget, relict 
of Sir Patrick Macgregor, bart. 

Major-Gen. W. Dunn, Retired Full Pay, R.A. 

At Lowestoft, Suffolk, Capt. G. B. Jeffreys, 
R.N. 

At St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, Susanna, wife of 
Anthony Crofton, esq., J.P. 

At Rhyl, aged 81, Sarah, widow of George 
Stevens, esq., of Old Windsor-lodge, Berks. 

At Clifton-pk., Roxburghshire, Charles John 
Elliot, esq., late of the Madras Army, second 
son of Robert Kerr Elliot, esq., of Harwood 
and Clifton. 

At St. Gall, Switzerland, Annette, wife of 
Wm. H. Chichele Plowden, esq., of Ewhurst- 
park, Basingstoke. 

At Hill-house, Ipswich, aged 48, Mary, wife 
of John Worlledge, esq., Judge of County 
Courts. 

At Mount Bellew, aged 39, Capt. T. A. Grattan 
Bellew. He had but a short time returned to 
his residence, having been absent at Madeira 
and elsewhere for the benefit of his health. The 
deceased, the second son of the late Sir M. D. 
Bellew, was born in 1824. From 1852 to 1857 
he represented the county of Galway in Parlia- 
ment. In 1858 he married Pauline, second dau. 
of the late Henry Grattan, esq., M.P., when he 
assuined the additional name of Grattan. 

July 25, At Paris, aged 49, the Earl of 
Mornington. See Osrrvary. 

At Bessingby-hall, Yorkshire, aged 54, God- 
frey Lord Macdonald. His lordship, who was 
the son of Godfrey, the third Baron, by Louisa 
Maria, dau. of Farley Edsir, esq., and brother 
of the Hon. Col. James Macdonald, C.B., 
Private Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, 
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was born in 1809, and married, in 1843, Maria 
Anne, eldest dau. and co-heiress of the late 
Mr. G. Wyndham, of Cromer-hall, Norfolk. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, the Hon. 
Somerled James Brudenell, born in 1849. 

At Early-bank, Perth, Lady Lindsay. 

At Crimble-hall, aged 72, John Fenton, esq. 
Mr. Fenton was returned to Parliament as the 
first M.P. for Rochdale, in D ber, 1832, but 
at the general election of January, 1835, he 
was supplanted by the late Mr. Entwisle, 
who died in 1837. Consequent on Mr. Ent- 
wisle’s death an election took place, and Mr. 
Fenton was again returned and sat until 1841, 
when, from infirm health and other causes, he 
resigned the representation, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford. Mr. Fenton was 
a Liberal, and a warm supporter of benevolent 
institutions.— Manchester Examiner. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Capt. George Steven- 
son, formerly of the Grenadier Guards. 

At Southsea, Mary, wife of Capt. Godfrey 
Lamplugh Wolley, R.N., and dau. of the late 
Bryan Taylor, esq., of Bridlington, Yorkshire. 

At Bath, aged 65, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
E. B. Bagshawe, late Rector of Eyam, Derby- 
shire. 

At Dover, suddenly, aged 73, William Clay- 
ton, esq. 

On board the African mail steamer “‘ Ethiope,” 
near Bathurst, aged 29, Capt. William Rice 
Mulliner, 3rd West India Regt., late Acting 
Governor of Lagos, and youngest son of the 
late Francis Mulliner, esq., of Northampton. 

July 26, At his residence, Bert-house, Athy, 
co. Kildare, Gen. Lord Downes, G.C.B. See 
OsitvaRY. 

At Hanover, aged 79, His Excellency General 
Hugh Baron Halkett, G.C.H. See Osrrvary. 

Suddenly, at the Dowager Lady Bateman’s, 
Great Cumberland-pl., aged 43, George Astley 
Charles Dashwood, esq., late Capt. 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, second son of the late Sir 
George Dashwood, bart., of Kirtlington-park, 
Oxon. 

At her residence, Camberwell New-road, 
Sarah Collier, relict of Capt. Samuel Bartlett 
Deecker, R.N., of Weymouth. 

At her house in Winchester, very suddenly, 
Harriet, widow of the Rev. Richard Cockburn, 
Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 

In Upper Seymour-st., Hyde-park, aged 91, 
Elizabeth Mary, widow of Richard Alexander 
Nelson, esq., Secretary of the Navy. 

At West Malvern, Capt. Ernest Hawkins 
Shewell, of the Bombay Army, son of W. E. 
Shewell, esq., of Cheltenham. 

Very suddenly, while at service in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Wells, Wm. Henry Livett, esq., 
of Trowbridge, Wilts, 

At the Close, Winchester, aged 32, Agnes 
Sarah Blizard, elder dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Borradaile. 

July 27, In Great Stanhope-st., Mayfair, 
aged 77, the Dowager Lady Foley. Her lady- 
ship, Cecilia Olivia Geraldine, was fifth dau. 
of the second Duke of Leinster, by the only 
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daughter and heiress of Lord St. George, whose 
title is now extinct. She was born in 1786, 
and married, in 1806, the third Lord Foley, 
who died in 1833, and by whom she had a 
family of four sons and four daughters. 

In Dover-st., Urania, wife of Adm. Sir 
Edward Tucker, G.C.B. 

At Bocking, near Braintree, Essex, Sarah 
Susanna, relict of the Rev. Charles Wakeham, 
Rector of Wickenby, Lincolnshire, and Preben- 
dary of Lichfield. 

At Dunse, Abercromby Robert Dick, esq., 
advocate and barrister-at-law, Sheriff Substi- 
tute of Berwickshire, second son of Aber- 
cromby Dick, esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 43, Maria Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Hoare. 

July 28. At Hamilton-lodge, South Ken- 
sington, after a very short illness, aged 66, 
Constantine Henry, Marquis of Normanby, 
K.G. and G.C.B. See OpiTvarRy. 

In Onslow-crese., Brompton, Lieut.-Col. R. 
A. Andrews, formerly of the 30th Regt. 

Off the Island of St. Thomas, on his passage 
to England, aged 27, ‘Thomas Bruce, Captain 
2ist R.N.B. Fusiliers, eldest son of Thomas 
Bruce, esq., of Arnot, N.B. 

At Barningham, Suffolk, aged 31, Joseph 
John Fison, B.A., of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At Great Fenton-house, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Helen Mackenzie, wife of Josiah Dimmock, 


esq. 
At Lackham-house, Wilts., Caroline, widow 


of the Rev. Archibald Paris. 

At Dalbury Rectory, Derbyshire, Caroline 
Lucy, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. Cotton. 

July 29. At Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, aged 
69, Sir Cresswell Cresswell. See Osrrvuaky. 

Aged 59, Mr. William Patten, professor of 
music, organist of St. Cross, and conductor of the 
Winchester Choral Society. Mr. Patten in his 
youth was apprenticed to Dr.Chard, late organist 
of the cathedral and college, under whom he 
completed his musical education. As a teacher 
of music, he was singularly successful in im- 
parting to his pupils sound knowledge, cor- 
rect taste, and a remarkable precision of exe- 
cution—the foundation of all musical excel- 
lence. The recent creditable performances of 
the Winchester Choral Society, of which he 
Was a main promoter, are the best testimony 
to his perfect acquaintance with and his skill 
in the management of an orchestra, rendered 
the more conspicuous by the fact of that or- 
chestra being composed chiefly of amateurs. 
This Society will greatly miss him, together 
with all those who knew him. By every one 
he was respected for his amiable temper, his 
kindness of heart, his genuine love for music, 
and his zeal in the same; and by many who 
knew him more intimately in his private cha- 
racter, and specially in the patient fortitude 
with which he bore a long and trying illness, 
he was regarded with feelings of the deepest 
esteem.—Hampshire Chronicle. 

At Hilliers, Petworth, Harriet, wife of Lieut.- 
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Col. Barttelot, M.P., fourth dau. of the late 
Sir Christopher Musgrave, bart., of Eden-hall, 
Cumberland. 

In Portland-pl., aged 64, John Labouchere, 
esq., of Broome-hall, Dorking. He was the 
brother of Lord Taunton, and head of the 
banking firm of Messrs. Deacon and Co., of 
Birchin-lane. Mr. Labouchere married a dau. 
of James Dupré, esq., of Wilton-park, Bucks., 
and sister of the member for that county. 

At Hornsey, aged 64, Maria Hawes, widow 
of Robert Ware, esq., and eldest dau. of the 
late Mr. Baron Gurney. 

At Weybridge, aged 74, Thos. Norris, M.D., 
formerly of Chester. 

At Alverstoke, Hants., aged 25, Elizabeth 
Helen, second surviving dau. of the Rev. R. F. 
Purvis, Vicar of Whitsbury, Wilts. 

At Stodmarsh-court, Kent, aged 69, Edward 
Collard, esq. 

July 30. At Southampton, aged 68, Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Vincent. 

At the Dutch-house, Winchfield, aged 75, 
Henrietta Maria, only dau. of the late Col. 
Brown, of Amwell, Bury, Herts. 

At Buckingham, aged 72, Ann, widow of 
Edmund Southam, esq., M.D. 

At Reading, Susan, dau. of the late Rev. 
John Thaine Frowd, of Chicklade, Wilts. 

July 31. At his residence, Bath, aged 76, 
Capt. Montagu Montagu, R.N., second son of 
the late Montagu Montagu, esq., of Little 
Bookham, Surrey. The deceased was one of 
the very few surviving veteran officers who 
shared in Sir John T. Duckworth’s action off 
St. Domingo in 1806. He entered the navy in 
April, 1799, on board the “ Dryad,” 36, and 
was employed on the Home station until May, 
1805, and under Capt. C. J. M. Mansfield as- 
sisted at the capture of the French frigate 
**Franchise,” 36, in 1803. He was acting 
flag-lieutenant to Sir John T. Duckworth in 
the action off St. Domingo, and was in con- 
sequence promoted to lieutenant, March 5th 
following. He was at the passage of the Dar- 
danelles in 1807, and afterwards served in the 
West Indies, Channel, and at Spithead; and 
after further service on the Jamaica station 
for two years, was invalided in March, 1811. In 
October, 1812, he became attached to the force 
on the coast of North America, and after his 
return to England, in December, 1813, served 
again at Spithead and at Plymouth. He ob- 
tained the rank of commander June 13, 1815, 
and retired with the rank of captain Jan. 10, 
1853. Capt. Montagu was a man of literary 
tastes, and had published several poetic pieces, 
mostly translations from the French and 
Italian. 

At the residence of his mother, Boughton 
Blean, near Faversham, Kent, after a pro- 
tracted illness from the effects of tropical ser- 
vice, aged 37, Wm. Mackay Ogilvie, surgeon, 
R.N., third surviving son of the late John 
Ogilvie, esq., R.N. 

At Clarence-house, Southsea, aged 56, Chas. 
W. White, esq., Staff-surgeon, R.N. 
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At Brighton, aged 86, Martha, relict of Thos. 
Carpenter, late of Ilford-house, Essex, author 
of ‘* The Scholar’s Spelling Assistant.” 

Aug. 1. At Abingdon-house, Kensington, 
Her Highness the Maharanee Jendan Kower, 
widow of the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, of the 
Sikhs, and mother of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh. See Onrrvary. 

In Pall-Mall, aged 54, Henry Forster, esq., 
of the Foreign Office. 

At Paris, Markham John Thorpe, esq., late 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

Aged 25, Harriet Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Robt. Evered Haymes, of Stanwick, Northants. 

At Haymount, Dunse, N.B., aged 72, John 
Johnston, esq., Procurator Fiscal of Berwick- 
shire 


At Great Malvern, Anna Sophia, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. John Wrey, The Crescent, Teign- 
mouth. 

Aug. 2. At Oldfield-lawn, Sussex, aged 74, 
Gen. John Oldfield, K.H., Col. Com. R.E. He 
entered the corps of Royal Engineers as second 
lieut., April 2, 1806, and became first lieut. 
July 1 of the same year. He served in North 
America in 1807-8-9, and became capt. May 1, 
1811. He next served as second in command 
of the Engineer department in the Netherlands 
from March to June, 1815, and as brigade-major 
in the corps of Royal Engineers in the Nether- 
lands and France from March, 1815, until the 
withdrawal of the army of occupation in Dec., 
1818 ; and was present at the battle of Water- 
loo and capitulation of Paris, He became 
brevet-major July 22, 1830, and lieut.-colonel 
November 12, 1831; and was commanding 
Royal Engineer in Canada from 1839 to 1843. 
He became brevet-col. November 23, 1841; 
regimental-col., November 3, 1846; major- 
gen., June 29, 1854; lieut.-gen., May 10, 1859; 
col.-commandant of Royal Engineers, October 
25, 1859; and general, April 3, 1862. 

At Gilmonby-hall, Yorkshire, aged 76, Maria, 
widow of the Ven. Archdeacon Headlam. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Guyon, Commander R.N., 
of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Tenby, aged 73, James Pickering Ord, 
esq., of Langton-ball, Leicestershire. 

At Kensington, Jessy Anne, wife of Capt. G. 
Robinson, of H.M.’s Indian Navy. 

At Linden Castle, Stillorgan, aged 34, Capt. 
Julius Alex. Sartoris, late of the 16th Lancers. 
He became a lunatic, in consequence of a fall 
in hunting some years ago, and met his death 
by jumping from the parapet of his residence. 

Aug. 3. Aged 84, Capt. John Wisdom, J.P. 
co. Dublin. 

Accidentally, by a fall from his horse, Clayton 
de Windt, esq., of Blunsdon-hall, Wilts., and 
Dinnington, Northumberland. 

At Chester, of typhus fever, aged 25, Thomas 
Henry Hughes, M.D., House Surgeon to the 
Chester Infirmary, second son of Thomas 
Hughes, esq., Wrexham. 

At Dieppe, aged 25, Matilda Agnes, wife of 
the Rev. Percival Maurice Shipton, Rector of 
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Halsham, Yorkshire, and eldest twin-dau. 
of Edward Stanley Curwen, esq., of Working- 
ton-hall, Cumberland. 

Accidentally drowned while fishing in the 
Home-park, Hampton Court, aged 11, William 
Anson, youngest son of James J. Kinloch, of 
Kair, N.B., and Teddington, Middlesex. 

Aug. 4. In Stanhope-street, Gloucester-gate, 
Catherine Jane Mathew, widow of Col. Edward 
Warner, and eldest dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Charles Shipley. 

In Eastbourne-terr., aged 32, Capt. William 
Minto Gibbon, Bengal Staff Corps. 

At Woodside, Benenden, Kent, aged 79, Sarah 
Rider, relict of the Rev. Daniel Boys, late Vicar 
of Benenden and Brookland. 

At Bletsoe, Bedfordshire, Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, wife of Robert Thomas, esq., and dau. of 
the late Col. Skyring, R.A. 

At his residence, Star-hill, Rochester, aged 
67, William Dalton, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Pembridge-gardens, Bayswater, 
the Hon. Charlotte Sophia, wife of Frederick 
Augustine, esq., and youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Blayney. 

On board H.M.S. “Trafalgar,” aged 26, 
Lieut. F. H. Blair, R.N., son of Capt. H. 
Blair, R.N. 

At Ouchterard, near Galway, Mary Cathe- 
rine, wife of T. Doig, esq., late of the Bombay 
Medical Establishment, and eldest dau. of the 
late Col. Andrew M'Cally, of the Madras Army. 

In Great Russell-st., Bloomsbury, aged 68, 
Georgina, wife of George Hogarth, esq. 

Aug.6, Aged 53, the Hon. Samuel Rodbard 
Neil Talbot, second son of James, third Lord 
Talbot de Malahide. 

At his residence, Glen Oak, co. Antrim, aged 
33, Thomas 8S. Pakenham, esq., J.P., eldest son 
of the Rev. Robert Pakenham, Rector of Kil- 
drought, co. Kildare. 

At Lewisham, Kent (the residence of her 
daughter, Mrs. Bishop), aged 93, Margaret, 
widow of Major Hillary Harcourt Torriano, of 
the H.E.1.C.’s Corps of Engineers on the 
Madras Establishment. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 70, Caroline, 
wife of Humphrey Jeston, esq., Commander 
R.N., and dau. of the late James Torre, esq., 
of Snydale-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Haddiscoe, Norfolk, Catherine, dau. of 
the late Ambrose Palmer, esq., of Burgh 
Castle. 

Aug.7. At hisresidence, Grosvenor-square, 
aged 56, Beriah Botfield, esq., M.P. for Ludlow. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Stonehouse, Plymouth, aged 34, Mary 
Anne Jane, wife of Col. Blaquiére Mann. 

At Islington-hall, near King’s Lynn, sud- 
denly,'from the rupture of a blood-vessel, aged 
52, James D. Hulton, esq., J.P. and D.L. of 
the county of Norfolk. 

Aged 37, Thomas Loyd Price, esq., of Cham- 
ber-hall, Bury, Lancashire. 

Aug. 8. At Maunsell-house, near Bridge- 
water, aged 61, Sir Frederick W. Slade, bart., 
Q.C. He was the eldest surviving son of the 
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late Gen. Sir John Slade, bart., G.C.H., by his 
first wife, Miss Dawson, of the North of Ire- 
land, was born in 1803, and educated at Win- 
chester and Brasenose College, Oxford. He was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, was 
a magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for Somerset- 
shire, and Lieut.-Col. of the West Somersetshire 
Yeomanry. His death was very sudden. He 
had conducted a case in the Nisi Prius Court at 
Wells the day before with his usual vigour and 
ability, and apparently in robusthealth. Having 
concluded his day’s work, he retired to his 
country seat; in the evening he complained of 
fatigue, and the next morning he called in 
a medical friend, but his ailment appeared to 
be slight. He, however, had an apoplectic 
seizure in the evening, and died almost im- 
mediately. ‘‘Sir Frederick had been on the 
Western Circuit between thirty and forty years. 
He went through the usual gradations of the 
profession, and became a most successful de- 
fender of prisoners. As time rolled on he 
emerged from the criminal into the civil court, 
and then was called within the bar as a Q.C. 
His peculiar style was that of great honesty 
and openness, accompanied by great humour, 
which soon gained him a considerable practice. 
He was a most zealous and untiring advocate, 
and greatly incensed when he discovered any- 
thing dishonest or disreputable, sparing not 
the highest in his remarks in the discharge 
of his duties. His sincerity, good-nature, and 
jocularity had gained for him the love and 
regard of his compeers, and no man at the bar 
stood higher in the esteem and respect of those 
who occupied the bench, many of whom had 
in their time laboured with him. His career 
has now ended, but his memory will be held 
in kind remembrance by every man who knew 
him.” 

At Lee, Kent (at the house of his brother-in- 
law, John Pitcairn, esq.), aged 70, Francis 
Sheppee, esq., of Bedford, formerly Physician- 
Gen. H.E.1.C.S., Bombay. 

At St. James’s-pl., aged 43, John Hardiman 
Burke, Lieut.-Col. 3rd Buffs, of St. Clerans, 
co. Galway. 

At his residence, Trafalgar-sq., Chelsea, aged 
75, Charles Henry Phillips, esq., Surgeon to 
H.M.’s Household. 

At Tiddington, near Thame, Oxon., aged 95, 
Sophia, widow of the Rev. James Edwards, 
late Vicar of Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

Aged 44, Robert, eldest son of the late Col. 
Stickland, of Dorchester, Dorset. 

At Woolwich-common, Margaret Young, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Alexander 
Young Spearman, R.A. 

Aged 69, James William Gilbart, esq., F.R.S., 
of Brompton-crescent, Middlesex, Author of 
the “Practical Treatise on Banking.” Mr. 
Gilbart had long held a high position in the 
city of London as a financier. He belonged to 
& good Cornish family, but was born in London, 
March 21, 1794. Failing in obtaining a Govern- 
Ment appointment, he became a clerk in a 
London bank in 1813, one of those banks which 
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failed during the panic of 1825. While a clerk, 
he took an active part in the Athenian De- 
bating Society, with the late Right Hon. M. T. 
Baines, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., and Mr. Baron 
Channell, He was also connected with the 
Union Society, of which Mr. J. S. Mill and 
Lord Macaulay were members, and did much 
to found the City of London Literary and 
Scientific Institute. He wrote articles for 
various periodicals—‘*The Preacher and the 
Platform” (1822-3), and a clever answer to 
Cobbett’s book on the Reformation, pointing 
out the various social benefits of the Reforma- 
tion. From 1825 to 1827 he was a cashier in 
a Birmingham office, and in 1826 he delivered 
an interesting course of lectures on the philo- 
sophy of history. Mr. Gilbart returned to 
London in that year, and in 1827 he pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Practical Treatise on Banking.” 
Shortly after this he was appointed manager 
of a branch of the Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, but retired from that post to take the 
general management of the London and West- 
minster Bank, the duties of which he dis- 
charged with much ability until 1859. While 
managing this bank a handsome service of 
plate was presented to Mr. Gilbart by gentle- 
men interested in banking business, in recogni- 
tion of the services he had rendered to the 
principle of joint-stock banking, and on his 
retirement from the office of general manager 
he was elected a director of the company. Mr. 
Gilbart was the author of many works, among 
which may be mentioned, ‘‘The History and 
Principles of Banking,” *‘A History of Bank- 
ing in Ireland,” ‘‘The Logic of Banking,” 
*‘ Banking and the Currrency,” ‘‘ History of 
Banking in America,”’ ‘‘ Logic for the Million.” 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
the International Statistical Congress, held in 
July, 1860, he was appointed one of the com- 
mittee of the section of Commercial Statistics, 
and a paper read by him on that occasion, 
on “The Statistics of English Banks,’ was 
printed in the “‘ Transactions” of the Congress. 

Aug.9. At Porchester, Hants., aged 90, 
Sarah, wife of Major Hurdle, and mother of 
Major-Gen. Hurdle, C.B. 

At Comarques, Thorpe-le-Soken, Captain 
Runnacles, J.P. for the county of Essex. 

{ At Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, Eliza Au- 
gusta, relict of the Rev. J. C. Rea, of Christen- 
dom, co. Kilkenny. 

At her residence, Cumberland-st., Hyde-pk., 
Louisa Frances, last surviving child of the late 
Rev. Edmund Poulter, for many years Pre- 
bendary of Winchester Cathedral. 

In Upper George-street, Bryanston-sq., of 
heart disease, aged 38, Commander Charles 
Henry Walker, Indian Navy. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Frances Anna, 
fourth dau. of the late Thomas March Phil- 
lipps, esq., of Garendon-park, Leicestershire. 

Aug.10. At Cheltenham, Margaret, wife of 
Sir Felix Agar. 

At Kensington, Jane Parry, wife of Dr, 
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Edward Davies, Retired Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals and Fleets. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 34, Joanna Hincks, 
youngest dau. of the late Rear-Admiral Henry 
Gage Morris. 

At Clarence-house, Margate, Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Anthony Allinson, of 
Long Benton, Northumberland. 

Aug. 11. At Balham -hill-house, Surrey, 
aged 76, Joshua Field, esq., C.E., F.R.S. See 
Osirvary. 

At 3, Recid ry y h. 
76, John Lumb, esq. 

At Calais, aged 21, Peyton, third son of the 
Rev. Edward Ventris, M.A., Incumbent of 
Stow-cum-Quy, Cambridgeshire. 

At Kingstown, Sadie Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Capt. Thomas Cox, late R.N. 

Aug. 12. At Wimbledon, Henry Stormont, 
son of the late Gen. the Hon. Sir Henry 
Marray, K.C.B. 

At the residence of her brother, East-lodge, 
Belmont, Brighton, aged 57, Sophia Eliza, 
widow of the Ven. Richard Panton, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Jamaica. 

In Abbey-st., Chester, aged 81, George Cum- 
ming, esq., M.D. See Osirvary.. 

In London, from an accident, William Milton 
Bridger, esq., of the Chantrey, Bradford-on- 
Avon, Wilts., J.P., Recorder of the City of 
Chichester for forty-two years. He was edu- 
eated at Winchester College as a Commoner, 
and went subsequently to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he took honours. He was called 
to the Bar in 1817, and became chancery 
barrister. He married Sophia, daughter of Col. 
Lowther, of Winchester, whom he survived; 
he leaves twelve children. Mr. Bridger lived 
for some time past at Stratford-on-Avon, but 
formerly at Halnaker, near to Chichester, in 
which locality he was a considerable land 
proprietor, and was much esteemed for his 
liberality to his tenants and his unostentatious 
charity.—Sussex paper. 

At Bournemouth, aged 19, Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of the late Capt. Sellon, R.N. 

Accidentally drowned at Liverpool, aged 17, 
Edward Aldridge, youngest son of the Rev. 
George Wells, Rector of Boxford, Berks. 

Aug. 13. At Dunstaffnage, Argyleshire, aged 
36, Sir Angus Campbell, bart. He was the 
eldest son of Sir Donald Campbell, who ob- 
tained the baronetcy in 1836 for his civil ser- 
vices ; and he succeeded his father, who was 
Lieut.-Governor of Prince Edward’s Island 
from 1847 to 1850, in the latter year. The late 
baronet entered the navy, and obtained the 
rank of lieut. in 1849. He was unmarried, 
and is succeeded in the baronetcy and estates 
in Argyleshire by his next brother, Donald. 
The Campbells of this line are descended from 
Colin, first Earl of Argyle, and from him his 
descendants hold the hereditary title of Cap- 
tains of the Royal Castle of Dunstaffnage. 

At Walpole St. Andrew, near Lynn, aged 48, 


, St. Paul’s, aged 
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the Hon. Charlotte Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
D. P. Calliphronas, Vicar of that parish. 

At her residence, Lowestoft, aged 74, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Edward Jermyn, Rector 
of Carlton Colville. 

At Paris, aged 65, M. Eugene Delacroix, a 
very eminent painter. 

Aug. 14. At the Government-house, Chatham, 
aged 70, Field-Marshal Lord Clyde. See 
Osirvary. 

At Swinton-pk., Yorkshire, aged 69, Vice- 
Admiral Octavius Vernon Harcourt. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Christ’s Hospital, London, aged 14, Wm. 
George Lionel, youngest son of the Rev. C. 
Hawkins. 

Aug. 15. Aged 17, Ellen Augusta Lawrance, 
youngest dau. of Major Stephenson, Paymaster, 
Cavalry Depét, Canterbury. 

Edmund Davies, esq., of Beryl-house, near 
Wells. Deceased was secretary to the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and treasurer to 
the Wells Corporation. 

Aug. 16. At Knockmullen, Gorey, Ireland, 
aged 67, Rear-Adm. Richard Owen. 

At Portnall-park, aged 28, Henrietta Emma, 
wife of Col. Challoner, and youngest dau. of 
the late Jerome, Count de Salis. 

At Lowestoft, aged 80, Richard Lambert 
Jones, esq., of Porchester-terrace, Kensington- 
gardens, 

Aug. 17. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 76, 
Lieut.-Col. Godley, of Lansdowne-crescent, 
Bath. 

At Gravesend, aged 64, Ann, wife of Com- 
mander Martin Bennet, R.N. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st., Anna, eldest dau. of 
the late Rowley Lascelles, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Brooklands, Blanche Edith, 
youngest dau. of the Hon. Locke King, M.P. 

At Willoughby Rectory, aged 40, Sarah 
Elizabeth, wife of the Ven. Archdeacon Giles. 

At Edge-hill, Liverpool, aged 75, the Rev. 
Thomas Raffles, D.D., LL.D., one of the most 
prominent members of the body of Inde- 
pendents. The deceased was cousin of the late 
Sir Stamford Raffles, the founder of Singapore, 
and father of Mr. T. S. Raffles, the stipendiary 
magistrate of Liverpool. He occupied a lead- 
ing position in the religious, literary, and 
scientific circles of Liverpool ever since the 
year 1812, when he became the pastor of Great 
George-street Chapel, occupying that pulpit 
for upwards of half a century, having recently 
resigned his ministry in favour, of the Rev. E. 
Mellor. Since his retirement from his more 
active ministerial duties, Dr. Raffles preached 
occasionally in different parts of the county, 
and his services were eagerly sought after at 
the opening of new chapels and the induction 
of ministers of the Congregational body up to 
within a few days of his death, the immediate 
cause of which was dropsy. 

Aug. 19. At Ponsonby-hall, aged 73, Edw. 
Stanley, esq. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


‘ in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute , 


n 
DISTRICTS. Acres. 1861. — Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
1863. -| 1863. | 1863. 











° 


Mean Temperature : , / 65°0 65 ‘1 











aa 78029 |2803989 1402 | 1320 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 226 | 201 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 305 | 285 
12-19. Central Districts | 1988 | 378058 174 | 188 
20-25. East Districts .| 6230 | 571158 328 | 279 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 869 | 367 




















Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 4 g = i i gs 4 2 
Saturday, g 3 8 a 
5 =} i 





July 25 . 164 1452 898 | 1892 
Au. 1. 173 | 225] 201 1514 934 | 1901 
8 . 167 | 178} 176 1402 853 | 1772 

16 . 137 | 149} 169 1320 | 979 | 930 | 1909 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Aug. 18, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. a @ Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 2,510... 48 9/ Oats ... —.. O 6] Beans... 81... 8410 
Barley .. —... 0 O| Rye .. 10... 34 O| Peas » 115... 33 9 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 

s. d. d. 
Oats...... cetienieaicaee, a 9 
FEO srccsascoscccscoressOe & 5 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ava. 20. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 41. 10s. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 12. 16s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 62. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Od. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 20. 
. Ad. to 5s. 4d. 1 
. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
. Od. to 4s. 4d. 

8d. to 5s. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Ava. 21. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. 3d. to 18s. Od. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 16s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strap. 
From July 24, to Aug. 23, inclusive. 
. |Barom. Thermometer 
“4 : 





Barom. 


Weather. ' : Weather. 








. pts. 
. 04) |fai . 12)|fair 

. 98iicl. i . O9!\do. 

. O9)|fai . 98i\do. 

. 15) ido. . 98j\do. 

. Oljido. . 88/ido. 

. 96)|do. . O8}\do. 

. 14)/do, . 8l1iido. shrs. fair 
. 21)\do. . 67/\do. cl. hvy, rn. 
. O8|ido. cloudy . 77|\do. showers 

. 99)\cloudy, fair . 78i\cl. hvy. shrs, 
. 98j\do. rain, fair . 79\\do. showers 

. 88)|fair,cloudy,rn. . 98)/do. slight shrs, 
. 88)\do. do. . OF7|\fair — 

. 99\lrain, cloudy . O4jirain, cloudy 

. OljicLslightrn.cl. . 83iido, fair 

. 09! ifair, slight rn.| 






































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





8 per New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India India 


Cent. 3 per 
Consols. 7 Cents. Stock. £1,000. Stock. 5 per cents. 





92 3 92% 34 | 2373 9 | 1.3 pm. | 225 108 
92% § 92% 3 | 238 par. 3 pm. 108 
92§ & 92% 3% | 2374 108 
92% § 92§ 3$ | 2373 9 3pm. | 224 108 
923 3 93 237 9 | par. 3 pm. 108} 
92% 34 933 237 par. 3 pm. 108} 
92% 3% 93% 239 1 dis. 2 pm.) 224 6 1083 
92} 34 93 237 2pm. |———| . |1084 
928 ¢ 92% 3 2pm. | 224 108} 
923 ¢ 925 3 | 2374 1, 2 pm. 108} 
92% 3 92% 3} | 239 1 dis. 2 pm.| 2254 108} 
92% 33 93 #¢% | 2373 1 dis. 2 pm. 1083 
92§ 3% 93 4/2388 9 [1 dis. 2 pm. 1084 
92} 3 92% 3} 1dis. |——— 108% 
925 3 93 4 | 240 2 dis. 1084 
925 3 93 238 40/2 dis. 2 pm. 108} 
93} 1 dis. 2 pm, 1083 
93% 1 dis. 2 pm. 108} 
93} 238 1 dis. 2 pm. 108} 
93% 2383 2 pm. 108} 
93% ———|1 dis. 2 pm. 1084 
93} 238 401 dis. 2 pm. 

934 2384 1 dis. 2 pm. 
934 238 40; 2pm. 
934 238 40 
933 239 
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